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Universities and the Bomb 


At a symposium on arms contra] held 
at Livermore lust month the president 
of the University of California, David 
Saxon, spoke on the responsibility of 
universities to combat the menace of 
war (an extract from his talk is printed 
on page 12). This is a difficult and 
uncomfortable subject. It inevitably 
provokes powerful but volatile emo- 
tions about national loyalty, ideologic- 
al commitment, atavistic aggression, 
combined with purer ethicalconcerns 
about murder and life, all magnified 
and distorted by the almost incompre- 
hensible scale of the destruction that 
would accompany war between the 
great powers. It is difficult for man to 
Be rational altogether about processes 
and events that are all too likely to lead 
to the final destruction of mankind. 

Perhaps for these reasons higher 
education, in its formal and institution- 
al capacities, has tended to avoid the 
subject. There is, of course, the hon- 
ourable exception here in Britain of 
Bradford University. There are also 
semi-exceptions, perhaps more ex- 
pedient and certainly more temporary, 
when occasional seminars on the issues 
of peace and war have been organized. 
Now, as another half-exception, there 
is the newly announced attempt, 
altruistic but also naive, to organize 
“peace education" in colleges and 
schools. 

But for the most part higher educa- 
tion's reponse has been no different 
from that of the rest of the community. 
It too has remained inchoate and 
individualistic, expressed too often and 
often trivially at the sartorial - exhibi- 
i tionist level (in plain language there' 
hns been a boom in badges). But there 
has been no assumption of any special 
responsibility. It seems to be believed, 
and certainly this belief is actively 
expressed through the general, inac- 
tion, that while higher education has a 
limited role as a technician, of war and 
much more occasionally of peace, it 
has no special right or capacity to 


engage the wider intellectual and mor- 
al issues that surround and control this 
sombre subject. 

David Saxon implicitly challenges 
this view. He is not, of course, calling 
for the politicization of American 
universities in the cause of peace. But 
he is saying that universities have 
responsibilities that go beyond the 
technical, that war and peace is not an 
issue on which higher education can 
maintain an amoral neutrality. At the 
level of absolute principle this point of 
view cannot be faulted. An institution 
committed to the pursuit of rationality 
can hardly remain unmoved by the 
irrationab'ty of war. 

In practice there can be no easy 
resolution. The very place at which Dr 
Saxon rooke, Livermore, is asymbol of 
the difficulty. It, together with Los 
Alamos in New Mexico and also 
managed by the University of Califor- 
nia, has been for 30 years one of the 
most important sites at which research 
and development into nuclear weapons 
has taken place. Nor is UC alone; most 
leading American universities have 
been closely involved in the R and D of 
war, which has provided so many of the 
resources necessary for their research 
eminence. Nor is America an aberra- 
tion. In all nations, western. Commun- 
ist, and perhaps most of all “Third 
World”, universities are the instru- 
ments of national ambition and so as 
surely the slaves of national passion. 
Against this dark and oppressive real- 
ity pleas for greater academic commit- 
ment to the cause of peace such as that 
delivered by Dr Saxon can appear a 
little pious, 

Yet piety is a considerable advance 
on impiety, which is the only appropri- 
ate moral description for the tcchnolo- 

a driven ‘‘neutrality" so often 
.fed by higher education in the 
past and (outside the totalitarian 
world) most frequently perhaps in the 
United States. Dr Saxon's attitude is u 
world away from the appearance of 


France’s new beginning 


higher education us u scientific 
Moloch, u desiccated calculating 
machine spewing out kill rule calcula- 
tions, theories of deterrence, and all 
the other intellectual apparatus of war 
He builds his case, howcvei insuhstau 
tial and Ticket ty it may appear to such 
Kissingeresquc real (sis, on more 
humane and more universal values, 
ones many times more worthy <>f the 
university and its traditions. 

He is right to argue that the intellec- 
tual forces contained in the modern 
university must he mobilized for peace, 
not in a shrill, politicized and so 
peripheral way, but at a more substan- 
tial level and within the academic 
tradition. It is essential that the billions 
of dollars and millions of pounds spent 
on the R and D of war should be 
matched by similar amounts, and the 
intellectual effort they buy, dedicated 
to the R and D of peace. The technolo- 
gies that bring peoples together should 
receive at least ns high u priority as the 
technologies of death. For the present 
that wouTd almost he enough, because 
it is so much better than the present 
balance. Just for war and peace to he 
treated evenhandedly in higher educa- 
tion's world-wide effort to expand 
knowledge is almost beyond hope, and 
further beyond achievement. 

In the end, of course, even- 
handedness is not enough. The crea- 
tion of knowledge cannot be separated 
from its use. Understanding cannot be 
divorced from morality. Andrei 
Sakharov, who has actually lived him- 
self the terrible tensions between the 
creativity of the scientist, the obliga- 
tion of the intellectual, and the moral- 
ity of the citizen, has urged us not to be 
afraid of naive ideals on this most 
important public issue of our age and 
any age, If we are to prevent it being 
also the last such issue. For to contem- 
plate the alter native to intellectual 
naivety in such circumstances may be 
to display u moral naively even more 
blind. Utopinnism may not be enough; 
nut it may nlso he all that we have. 


M. Frangois Mitterand's election as 
President of France lapt month and last 
Sunday’s sweeping victory by the 
Socialist Party in the first round of the 
elections for the National Assembly 
have been greeted with relief in univer- 
sities and higher education as a whole. 
Under President Discard relations with 
the state had deteriorated to a point 
where administrative high-handedness 
by the government had utterly under- 
mined the liberal intentions of the 
Faure reform of 1968. M. Alain Sav- 
ory. the new Minister of Education 
has promised that the new Socialist 
government will abide by not only the 
letter but also the spint of the law 
passed after the turmoil of the events of 
May 1968 and intended to set the 
universities free from stifling central 
control.. • .• ;.•••• 

Even the fact thaLM. Mitterand has 
abolished the separate ministry of 
higher education will be widely sup- 
ported. Its last occupant under Gis- 


card, Mme. Saunicr Seitd, had won an 
unenviable reputation as a rcbarbntivc 
and arbitrary minister. So the universi- 
ties will probably look forward to a 
period of rather less intense interaction 
Mth the state. A more liberal regime, 
after all, depends on the government 
accepting a more equal and perhaps 
more passive role In its relations with 
higher education. 

Another advantage possessed by the 
Socialists is their widespread report 
among teachers in higher and other 
parts of education. Indeed the re- 
created Socialist Party is seen very 
much as a party of the public-sector 
sa lariat with teachers as a prominent 
component of this new coalition and 
the Communists consigned to the lead- 
ership of a dwindling proletarian rump, 
m thfi shortma this will be a powerful 
advantage for the ttfew government in 
its efforts to croatebettor relations with 
higher, education, but in the long run It' 
may limit its freedom for manoeuvre. 


M. Savury will need nil these advan- 
tages, mid perhaps a few more, if he is 
to accomplish the true and j>crm»nunt 
liberalization of the Frencn universi 
ties. 

Old, centralist, Napoleonic Imhiis 
of administration are deeply embed- 
ded In French political society. Like 
acid these habits ate away the liberal 
intentions of Edgar Enure to allow 
universities genuine autonomy - a 
process nidciiby the over-vague ultra- 
sim of the 1968 fnw, its limitations (like 
the exclusion of the granites f coles), 
and occasionally the irresponsible 
abuse of autonomy by divided uni ver- 
ify councils. But the decent and liberal 
intentions of the new Socinlist govern- 
ment are an essential foundation fur 
the restoration of strained relations 
and the achievement of new ami more 
ambitious reforms; They are also n 
generous and optimistic contrast to the 
negativism, philistinism, and peuny- 
pinching of our own Government * 



No institution enjoys speculation over 
its future, but the New University of 
Ulster has more cause for complaint 
than most. Almost since its inception', 
it seems, doubts have been cast over 
the university's viability and this week 
feats that the Chi|Ver Committer will 
downgrade NUU jiave resurfaced in 
thepro vince. 

The university already has well- 
documented problems with student 
recruitment, thanks largely to the 
wider political troubles in Northern 
Ireland. Its difficulties can only be 
exacerbated by the continuing delay In 
publication of the Chilver Report, 
which is feeding ramOurs over the fate 


of NUU add holding back academic 
planmng at the three major Institutions 

f A C t?*V? U0 ^ at a cruclal time! 

thc had been 

expected ,to report . before now the 

umyeisities and Wr Toly tech Sc $5 
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Hon in the province, but there it alX 
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the report should be brought out us 
soon as possible. The university de- 
setves a clear vote of confidence to 
enable it to prove itself in a more stuble 
atmosphere than it has experienced up 
to now. r 

?? t , hc merlls of *iling die 

? n J Coleraine, the province 

S ? OU . la n ? 1 be deprived of 
such an asset when its people experi- 
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The University Grant C*j 
ldofe 
19th feu 

Dear Vice Chancellor (HD) 

Well thank goodnes wtfc 
decent weather last weektdi 
know what it wns like up op 
of the woods but most orostbr 
on thc old committee man?$j 
a bit of gardening and entj 
case) a spot of sailing. A m 
hope we get a really h»Jb 
(W arm days at Lord with Ae 
eh?) 

Now, time to get dowakh 
As you know, we all get q 
yesterday and had a pretfrb 
wag nhnut what to do wiafti 
University system. 

It was quite late in Ibed^d 
filially got round to yOKjk 
were going in alphabelialri 
ccpt that ny some oveo#i 
Exeter before Essex. Burst 
have that little probtera el 
(Dear, dear, musrnchali«)fc 
first comments were pitWK; 
thc hriglit side. Professor Hat 
actually been upyourwsftc 
years ago and enjoyed 1 1 
meal in the S.C.R. Tneosac. . 
remembered seeing a veijp 
from your chemistry depute 
Tomorrow's World (Can't P 
new woman they've got mw 
you? So damn serious). As* 
they’re all like that in jtf 1 
faculties (the chemistry cn^.- . 
not the woman) then Bob'* f 5 
So no need to uso the old pi® 
on the .scientists. . 

Nobody could comeup®- 
on social science, 

Ice member (who shall 
did suggest that it would 
to chop u eotiplo of vfflDP 


own discretion fid 1 *** 
sort of thing), fncidenv ■ 
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Leszek Kolaikowski Kenneth Minogue v. 
on Poland, 11 Regis Debray, 13 


Social science 
action group 
fights back 


lecturers (Clrecnc andSgg- 
think he said) who 
< unservutivc nt Ik WJv . 
with tltcir own petard, 8®. • 
Sorry, hut wc just 
her If you luid a soclowgr? 
(your prospectus had ' . 

he pil^n the middle d 


by John O’Leary 
Eleven of Britain's most distinguished 
social scientists today warned ministers 
of the lasting effects of further cuts on 
higher education. Short -term expe- 
dients are being employed without 
proper debate about the consequences 
for the future social fabric of the 
country, they say. 

The group voices its fears in an 
eight-page statement Thc Need for 
Education in Times ‘of Social and 
Economic Change’ which has been 
sent to Mr Mark Carlisle. Secrctnrv of 
State for Education, and other minis- 
ters. It wns drawn up by the Social 
Science Action Committee, an ad hoc 
body brought together bv the British 
Sociological Association but spanning 
all disciplines in the area. 

The signatories include Dr William 
Taylor, director of the London Uni- 
versity Institute of Education, Profes- 
sor Royden Harrison, professor of 
social history at Warwick University 
and Professor M8ire Jahoda, of the 
Science Policy Unit at the University of 
Sussex. The committee is chaired by 
Professor Margaret Stacey, president 
of thc BSA and includes representa- 
tives of the polytechnics and the Open 
University. 

In its statement, the group acknow- 
ledges the need for efficiency in the use 
of human and material resources in 
higher education, but warns against 
false economies. In particular, the 
academics are concerned that the re- 
duction in the number of undergradu- 
ates and postgraduates should be rec- 
ognised as a measure which will have 
numerous and unintended long-term 
consequences. 

■ 1*A reduction of this flow has the 
inevitable effect not only of reducing 
the flow of skilled and educated per- 
sonnel but also of reducing the know- 


ledge base of the country, 1 ' says the 
committee. “It is perhaps not" suffi- 
ciently widely realised that the prop- 
osed cuts in higher education will have 
a cumulative effect which will continue 
over the next decades." 

Within higher education, the group 
foresees little staff movement between 
institutions. “The dangers of stagna- 
tion in scholarship, poor research and 
bad teaching are obvious. Government 
cannot intend this consequence of the 
proposed economies: namely running 
down not only thc viability but creativ- 
ity of scholarship. This occurs at n lime, 
as we have argued, when because of 
surrounding changes knowledge, train- 
ing, skills, imaginativeness and critical 
ability are particularly called for," savs 
the statement. 

The statement argues that it is 
essential for society to maintain the 
level of general knowledge if its scien- 
tific, technical and industrial skills are 
to continue to flourish. The social 
sciences are seen as having a crucial 
role to play in the continuation of 
culture and civilisation and alarm is 
expressed at actions which threaten the 
production of social data. 

"Without adequate data, prejudiced 
argument about the implications of 
changes and what measures to lake 
with regard to them will replace 
reasoned debate," the group says. 
"Along with this will go the consequent 
danger of ill-informed policy making. 
Furthermore, prejudiced conflict is not 
conducive to social order." 

The group is meeting during the 
summer to produce more detailed 
information on the contribution of 
higher education and the dangers inhe- 
rent in cutting it back. It intends to 
bring out a fuller report later in the 
year. 



Qualified EEC success 


from David Jobbins 

LUXEMBOURG 

•inmon Market education ministers 
jeve they have given fresh impetus 


freer movement of students within the 
community until a year ago, ministers 
felt Dr Pais's plans needed moro'study. 
Instead (hey agreed:- 
“ lo improve information exchange on 


tween the 10 member states. whei 

... “I 11 ambitious proposals put forward tion 
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tn,e council of education ministers, repoi 
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W ' , f ,r " u,, H c i us w iu improve inroraiBiion exenange or 

hnrrif pr Pf? s * breaking down the qualifications through the common 
^ w 1 j hmder muta! reco »ni- ity’s Eurydice network; 

aca “ emlc , qualificailons be- • to continue with bilateral - and 
een the 10 member states. where possible multilateral - recogni- 

■'m agreements. 

Most importantly they called for a 
y wuwiwb ministers, report by next year on the whole 
y modified during dis- question, and pointed out that it was 
cussions which dragged on into the relevant not only to universities but h> 
early evening. 7 - 

Dr Pals had put forward his propos- 
al in an effort to break what he 
afferwnrds called 20 years of deadlock. 

He tried to persuade the ministers to 
move away from deciding which qual- 
ifications from other member states 
were equivalent to their own in Rn ad 
hoc way. 

“My position was that we should 
look at things at the macro level and 


lucYuui iiui uiinr uiiivGiaiuca uui 

other forms of higher education, and 
that mutuRl recognition was significant 
not only between member states but 
with third countries as well. 

Dr Pals said afterwards: "The minis- 
ters hope a new impetus lias beert 
given, that we have speeded up a 
discussion which has dragged on for 20 


K£SJ etters may start battles 

The University Grants Committee may 


give far less guidance than expected 
in its letters to universities which will 
be posted next Tuesday. This will leave 
the universities open to campus in- 
fighting when they make necessary 
cuts. 

Thc letters on the share out of thc 
recurrent grant will specify volume cuts 
but will only indicate from which 
subject areas these should be nutile. 

Ihis could lead to department fighting 
depart incut. 

Last minute changes were made this 
week with subject sub- committee 
members trying to protect some mens 
front extreme cuts. It is likely that arts 
nnd social science will suffer more than 
science although the latter’s staff- 
student ratios are bound to suffer. 


months consultation after thc letters 
arc received and is aware that it will be 
open to challenge on its arithmetic ns 
well as its proposals. 

Mr Carlisle is still considering a 
request from Mr Neil Kinnuck MP. 
Labour education spokesman. In dis- 
play copies of the letters in the House 
of Commons library immediately. Hie 
Association of University Teachers 
saiti this week that if thc re quest was 
refused, they would nsk Mr Joel Bar- 
nett, chairman of the Public Accounts 
Committee to intervene on the 
grounds that the UC1C is dealing with 
public money. 

riiis week Mr Laurie Supper, gener- 
al secretary of the AUT accused Dr 
Rhodes Boy son, education under 


T . , " T ; ■ secretary of being "almost the minister 

the UCiC is planning an 1 1 per cent of mis-mforniation." 

“S \y omc between 1979/80 and He said Dr Boy son had put out so 
198.V4. It was expected to show its filial much misinformation about the uni- 
recommendations to Mr Mark Car- verities that the public, press and Mrs 
lisle. Secretary of State for Education, were being hoodwinked. Mr Bovson. 
Hus week. The comin it tec will allow six he claimed, had said the universities 



years. 

Youth unemployment and the fall- 
ing birth rate - the last phenomenon 



each other's cultural and ' scientific 
levels. In the community it would be 
logical to accept each other's cultural 
equivalents.” 

■ However, although the talks were 
not dogged by thc procedural wrang- 
ling which held up the breakthrough on 


Ireland and Greece - dominated the 
talks. 

Commissioner Mr Ivor Richard de- 
scribed rising unemployment as cala- 
mitous and called for closer integration 
of education and training, a theme 
taken up by a number of ministers. . 


Professor Laurence Martin, vice chancellor of Newcastle University, puts 
the final touches to the top of (he new four-storey library. The new 
library, which is costing more than £3,600,000, is due to open in thc 
autumn qf l982, . ■ 


Natfhe set to quit Burnham 


The main college lecturers' union is 
almost certain to carry out its threat to 
pull out of the Burnham further eduen- 
tion committee If the ' Government 
confirms Its decision to give the rival 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers a 
seat. 

Leaders of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education meet today to review the 
announcement by Mr Mark Carlisle, 
Secretary of Slate for Education, eor- 
Uer this week, that he is "minded" to 
give APT a seal. But they have already 
taken the decisions principle to walk 
out. 

There is still a strong probability - 
acknowledged by the APT - that it 
might be barred from membership of 
the national joint council on conditrons 
of service, 

Mr Carllse hns given employers' 
associations and the unions already on 


the committee until July 12 to respond 
to his announcement. A change of 
heart seems unlikely, given the known 
union hostility and the view of thc local 
authority associations who oppose a 
proliferation of teacher organ tsniinns. 

Nntflic general secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson said: ’The strength of feeling 
both of the executive and among the 
membership is very considerable and I 
would be surprised at any readiness to 
sit iltiwo with the APT/’ 

Thc only Bumhnm FE meeting in 
the diary so far is scheduled for July 6 - 
before Mr Carlisle cun confirm his 
decision. 

The announcement was welcomed 
by the APT’S national secretary. Dr 
Tony Pointon, ”1 hope now that all the 
fencing and Infighting will stop, and we 
could get on and represent our mem- 
bers together, with lecturers being able 
to choose who they want.” 

Leader, back page 


would have to be recast because of the 
decline in the 18-yenr-old population. 
Mr Sapper said there were 25 per cent 
more iK-yciir-nliKin the 19W)sthan the 
I ‘nils. 

Dr Boyson had said the siuff-studcut 
ratio in British universities was twice as 
favourable than those at Harvard mid 
Yale hm. said Mr .Supper, it was I : 111 in 
Britain, compared with between 1:9 
and 1:12 in America and British de- 
grees look unly three years. 

The AUT will urge rejection of the 
letters in universities most .seriously hit 
in the proposals. In some cases they 
■nay propose short, selective strikes." 

The union will also approach all the 
Commonwealth ministers due to 
attend the prime ministers conference 
in Melbourne in September to raise the 
overseas fees issue. 

In London, the AUT is to formally 
meet the university court to urge 
distribution of recurrent grant to the 
colleges on the same basis as previous 
years. 

CNAA survey 
angers polys 

by Pauf Flnther 

A host of grievances against the opera- 
tion and role of the Council for 
National Academic Awards has been 
stirred up the council’s recent request 
for colleges and polytechnics to supply 
a breakdown of their resource difficul- 
ties. 

Many polytechnic directors feel that 
the CNAA lias over-stepped the mark 
in demanding information not strictlv 
linked to academic standards, although 
most have replied in some form. 

They are beginning to count the c6st 
of responding to all the CNAA de- 
mands for their institutions, and feel 
some form of formal licensing arrange- 
ment for “mature" polytechnics is an 
urgent priority . They mink the Part- 
nership in Vaiidation'scheme is fading. 

Dr David Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic, and a former chairman 
of the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, said the CNAA was 
getting on to the wrong tack with its 
survey. 

Dr’ William Davey. president of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic, said the most 
pertinent question was whether the 
CNAA baa outlived its usefulness. He 
estimated it cost Portsmouth 03(1,000 
directly mid another £300,000 indireci- 
ly, to do CNAA work. He churned it 
cost thc 30 polytechnics £20m 
altogether. 

“we must ask if polytechnics can 
now afford the CNAA. The new 
universities of (he 1960s were given 
carte blanche after five years. Why do 
we as mature institutions need perpe- 
tual supervision?” he asked. 

Dr Ray Riukcu, chairman of the 
CDP and director of Middlesex said 
the CNAA should now consider some 
form of licensing arrangement for 
polytechnics. 

lie criticised the survey on two 
grounds: first there was no direct link 
between resources and academic stan- 
dards. the real business of the CNAA. 
Second polytechnics had enough confi- 
dence to take off courses or limit 
student intakes if they thought money 
was short. 

So far the CNAA has received 
almost 120 replies to its survey. The 
replies tire to be collected in a report 
and discussed at a full CNAA council 
meeting next Tuesday. 

Lender, back page 
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Battle to 
resist four- 
year courses 

by Robin McKie 

Science Correspondent 

Urgent negotiations are now being 
held between Britain's engineering 
professors and the Department of 
Education and Science in a bid to 
prevent the premature implementation 
of plans to introduce new four-year 
engineering courses in the UK. 

The professors are concerned that 
the DES will take narrow interpreta- 
tion of the recent Conference of En- 
gineering Education and Training re- 
port ana implement only a limited 
number of these courses over the next 
few years. At a meeting this month 
they called for a total of about 65 per 
cent of courses to be increased to 
four-year duration whch would be- 
come the normal route for a practising 
engineer. 

“At the moment, the whole thing is 
in the balance,” said Professor Charles 
Turner, deputy chairman of the En- 
gineering Professor Conference. He 
accused the education and training 
report of fudging the issues and failing 
to state uneqiiivocably the necessary 
proportion or new degree courses. 

Professor Turner added that the 
engineering professors were also an- 
xious that the Government speed up its 
establishment oF the recently-agreed 
Engineering Council which will take 
over supervision of education . training 
and professional control of the profes- 
sions. Once this council had been set 
up, he was sure it would also press for 
most engineering courses to be leng- 
thened to four years’ duration, as was 
desired hy industry nnd academics. 

The engineering professors believed 
that by only setting up a few new 
four-year courses, an unnecessarily 
elitist approahe to engineering educa- 
tion would become prevalent. Instead, 
these courses should become the com- 
mon route for a practising engineer. 

To ensure that this would be econo- 
mically feasible, the engineering pro- 
fessors have proposed that the total . 
number of students studying the sub- 
ject -it university be kept constant with 
present levels. There would be less i 
entering and qualifying but because of i 
the increased year maintain apresent . 
numbers at universities. I 

The professors had originally ex- t 
pected this would cost an extra £11- 8 
1.12m a year but now acknowledged 
that no extra money could be provided c 
and the four-year courses should be I 
introduced on present budgets, v 
although this would necessarily mean [ 
an initial drop in quality until more r 
funds could be provided after present < 
economies had ended. 


NUS win on European charter 


British students have successfully 
started discussions on a revolutionary 
European charter of students’ rights at 
an international conference in Vienna, 
in spite of resistance from the East 
European bloc led by the Soviet 
Union. 

The conference attended by repre- 
sentatives from IS national student 
organizations in Europe and observers 
from four more, agreed a preamble for 
the new charter which is now expected 
to be fully ratified at next year’s 
international conference. 

The 1.2 million-strong British 
National Union of Students and the 
10-million strong Student Council of 
the Soviet Union - openly described in 
Vienna this month as the “two student 
superpowers’’ - clashed on the charter 
before the NUS forced the Eastern 
bloc to accept the preamble. 

The 12-point preamble establishes 
the tone of the new charter “to prom- 
ote the struggle for peace, detente, and 
disarmament and for the democratiza- 
tion of education, and to fight for the 
implementation of student rights”. 

The full charter, first described in 
The THES on August 15, 1980, will 
probably cover the right of students to 


have higher education, the right to 
criticize course syllabi, the right to 
elect student representatives to re- 
levant committees, the right to board 
and lodging, most important the right 
to study regional as well as national 
culture, and equal rights for women 
and foreign students. 


An open working-party has been set 
lip to agree the text of the charter 
which will become the student equiva- 


lent of the Helsinki Agreement on 
human rights. All national student 
organizations have been instructed to 
discuss the charter before the next 
conference. 

One of the difficulties at the Vienna 
conference was the claim from some 
national unions, including SYL from 
Finland and VDS from West Ger- 
many, that they had not had time to 
consult fully on the charter. 

Mr Douglas Herd. NUS national 
secretary, who attended the confer- 
ence, said: “Naturally we are still very 
disappointed. Frankly we wanted the 
charter approved this time, and we 
thumped the table to say so. But we 
have an undertaking now for next 
year." 

The other major debate was over the 


structure of future international con- 
ferences. with NUS again outflanking 
the USSR Student Council m its de- 
mand for open and flexible meetings. 

The NUS and the USSR Student 
Council appear to enjoy a sort of 
love-hate relationship, "with differ- 
ences clearly visible bur with both 
“superpowers" keen to manoeuvre for 
some agreement. The Utilitarians and 
the Swedes act as the frontline guns for 
Eastern and Western blocs. The Soviet 
council has now invited the NUS to a 
bilateral meeting in Moscow in 
September tn discuss some of these 
differences nt closer quart rs. Two 
issues certnin to he raised are the 
Soviet invasion of Afgluinistn i, conde- 
mned by the NUS, and the status of the 
NZS, the independent Polish student 
union, supported hy the N1JS. 

“There is a son of mutual respect 
between us and the Soviets. There are 
major differences on key policy issues, 
but given the need for consensus and 
agreement we have to work closely 
with each other," Mr Herd said. 

# The NUS will be developing policy 
on the division in Cyprus after it was 
raised as an important issue at the 
Vienna conference. 
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Merger talk 
is ‘rubbish’ 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Reassurances this week by Scottish 
Secretary Mr George Younger that 
Dundee and St Andrews University 
will not merge have been greeted with 
long-suffering sighs by Dundee. 

- A spokesman said wearily that there 
was no question of Dundee re- 
amalgam at mg with St Andrews, to 
which It . was attached until achieving 
separate university status in 1967. He 
dismissed all talk of mergers as stem- 
• bom “a speculative piece of 

rubbish" in a Scottish newspaper sever- 
al Weeks ago. 

Mr Younger had been talking to 
representatives of Dundee's academic 
and technical staff, and told them that 
Dundee MP Mr Ernie Ross, seeking 
assurances in Parliament that Dundee 
would not merge with Si Andrews or 
be closed down, had been told educa- 
tion minister Mr Mark Carlisle was not 
aware that either possibility was under 
consideration. 

"1 don’t know why Ernie Ross 
brought it up." moaned the spokes- 
man. “It only puts ideas into people’s 
heads. And the AUT should nave 
known better than to repeat that sort of 
nonsense." The official line from both 
universities is that they have been 
cooperating profitably over (he past 
few years nnd may well cooperate more 
closely in the future. , 
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university. So far more than £330,000 
has been collected towards its appeal to 
aeate new teaching and research fel- 
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Inspector calls for 
degree course control 

rin f0rC tr w ning ,s an increasingly se-. the D fiSure?eMhS p P. rtrait of 

nous problem, a senior inspector from eientSl rHfl 1 Kay sa,d that an 
Her Majesty’s - Inspectorate warned a S pi f h T? CnSt {. C , was mastery of 
this week. . “ * warned a subject The problem this might 

At a National Association for avo de^bFS^ brt ^ ,h cau ^e 
Teachers m Further and Higher StrJK .^hat Wacheri 1 : 
Education conference on teacher train- ^ interre- 

mg and the secondary school held at th P ri ^ ai V one. 

the North East London Polytechnic subSJ fhrnnch 15 ^ ^ t0 think tfa eir 
Mr Brian Kay, chief inspector for mS* trough in terms of their 
teacher training at the Department of ! l was essential 
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to give in 
to unions 

by Ngaio Crequer 

I^ndon University’s institute of 
Orthopaedics is likely to bow down to 
union pressure and concede official 
recognition at a meeting next week. 

The institute's finance nnd general 
purposes is expected on Monday to 
make a formal recommendation to the 
planning committee to recognize the 
campus unions. 

The institute, which is proposing tn 
moke 10 staff redundant and lose live 
more posts in a reorganization, has 
been threatened with industrial action 
by the two major unions, the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers and the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
; and Managerial Staffs. 

ASTMS has told the institute that 
the moment any redundancy notices 
are issued to any staff, industrial action 
will commence. This would mean the 
cessation of cross-matching of blood 
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Such action, which would be im- 

nf^h^Ai rr U a, m S °- hllV0 llw support 
of the AUT. At ilicir executive meet- 
ing last Salurdny the AUTsai I ii would 
ASTMS by asking its members 
huV.E J nK . ler . ,l ! llc w wk normally done 
d!spute tCC ,n,CI:mS 1 urin * “ ,l uulustrial 

The institute was also given until this 
week to respond lo a solicitor's Icier 
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earlier decision made by the iminnae- 

& < 32 mil , lee ^ Th,s decisi °n con- 
firrned the redundancy notices and the 

Fn ?h rB ^W 2? of ulllons - According 
to the AUT this was illegal because ft 
wm comraiy , 0 the artic f es « 

1000 scientists 
sign gas petition 

l »°°0 British .cienliu, have 

These include five Nobel PH»« 
Winners - chemist Dorothy Hodekin 

Mauric I e W-'iw rederick Sanger^and 
JGfrws, and biologists Sir 
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The Scottish university piinc^alk 
agreed to meet an all-party pa 
Scottish MPs to discuss theuuinril 
future in the light of lettenhi! 
University Grants Committee, Drjl 
Burnett, chairman of the ScotlUh 
cipals' Committee, has wrlltnkii 
tisli Nationalist MPMr GwdnWi 
who initiated the meeting, ajty 
principals would find this “rod* 
able." 

The meeting Is to be held ilk 
minster towards the end of Jiiji 
to be co-sponsored by the Corned 
Labour and Liberal MPs Mr W 
Ancrani, Mr Dennis Caniraurt 
Russell Johnston. 

Poly chief retire 

Dr William Dnvoy of Poitsn 
Polytechnic will become the 
lor to follow ucceplcd guidebai 
retire at the ngc of 65 when Me 
his post ut the end of August l*ti 
polytechnic is advertizing the 
snlnry of 125,920. Dr DavkJ 
joined Porlsmoutli in 1960 aoohe 
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biochemistry, blopM cs r .^Ljji 
biological suWecta if *te 
East Anglia. The iwarj- 
first time by firms ; ; 
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Wrangles over cuts 
in PGCE intake 


Man in the news 


by Patricia Santineiii 

New downgraded Government prop- 
osals for a cut in the Posigraduaie 
Certificate of Education 1982 intakes 
are to be considered by one of the 
sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Supply and Education of 
Teachers next week. 

In May a Department of Education 
and Science proposal presented to the 
full ACSET recommended a reduction 
of a third in PGCE intake and a 10 per 
cent reduction in numbers by 19x3. 
'Ibis w.is rciccled outright by the 
committee. 

But it now appears (hat members of 
the committee who saw the proposals 
only a short lime before the meeting 
have reconsidered the matter and are 
prepared to accept that PGCE num- 
bers will have to lie reduced over the 
next two years, hut probably not more 
than by one fifth. 

The reason for this apparent change 
of line stems fur new projections 
provided hy DES statisticians. These 
include the new figures for teacher 
stocks which were set out in the last 
Public Expenditure White Paper. 

This indicates that instead of an 
extremely rapid rundown in stocks, 
there will now he a more gradual 
decrease over the next three years from 
429,000 to 386,000. As a result the 
number of vacancies ovtiiluhlc will not 
drop and rise sharply as was originally 
projected. For example the projected 
figure of 69 vacancies for primary 
teachers in 1983 is no longer valid, the 
real number is more likely to be in 
thousands. 

As yet there is no decision on the 
future of the BEd. But this will form 
part of discussions when the next 
ACSET main committee meets at the 


end of July to make its formal recom- 
mendations mi the future of teacher 
training. 

This recommendation will not be 
based on a much wider range of 
possible projections than hitherto 
available. This much broader range of 
examples were requested hy the com- 
mittee and there are now" new esti- 
mates on birthrate, pupil teacher ra- 
tion. wastage rate and the lake up of 
newly trained teachers as oppused to 
returners. 

Once ACSET has made its recom- 
mendation. the Government will he 
more than ever in need of its ad hoc 
regional commit ices which it proposed 
should coordinate regional discussions 
on the kind of provision institutions 
should make. 

This might lead to an entlier decision 
than expected on the future of the 
London based Teacher Education 
Advisory Committee whose sponsors 
have threatened to close down by 
March 1982. 

At a meeting this week they decided 
to deliver an ultimatum to the DHS. 
They will tell the Department that 
unless it provides funding for TEAL' 
and reaches a decision on nutiunal and 
regional coordination in the near fu- 
ture, they will go ahead and discon- 
tinue sponsorship. 

The sponsors, the Institute of 
Education, the University of Sussex, 
the London Regional Advisory Coun- 
cil and the Council for Nutional 
Academic Awttrds have twice ex- 
tended the life of the committee origi- 
nally set up fur two years, hut now 
lacks the funds to continue. 
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in a letter to the Department which 
is to precede a possible meeting in 
September, the sponsors will ouUine 
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Angling for a new 
degree i — in 


Sea legs will be an Important asset for 
students embarking on a new degree 
announced this week by Hull College of 
Higher Education. 

The Council for Notional Academic 
Awards has approved Its first BSc In 
Fishery Studies to start in September. 
The course leader Captain John Witty, 
says It Is the only course of Its kind In the 
- world. 

Students will spend up to three weeks 
at sea in the college’s own 20-metre 
fishing vessel. The main theme of the 
course Is the optimum utilization of fish 
stocks. It Is designed to satisfy the need 
for technical, scientific and manage- 
ment personei who combine a practical 
knowledge of the fishing Industry with 
an advanced education. 
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Strathclyde j * , 

structure ^|| 

suits MacCabe 

Scottish Correspondent BB H 

One undoubted sign of newsworthin- r 

css is to he featured in one of /’u/ir/r’s /i 

19 th cent ury^eartuons fur which rend- 

jijabm ire r re ad i i lg ; i ^ while ^ 

lipiilcdly aiiiinimeing tliat it has: Dr 
Colin MacCabe . thrust unwillingly imp 

the media spotlight when he was %'aB 

refused n Cambridge teaching post, 

apparently because of on inter-faculty jIT A 

row over structuralism, is now profes- 
stir- design ate of English at Strath- 
clyde. At 31 lie is Britain's youngest 

English professor. MSs t> 

On his first visit to Strathclyde since MSJQ 

sires % m b? ssns ^ u npr « 

circumstances. “An initiiil incredible 

imder-valuatiun oF my (ulciit.s hy the crisis of the past, and if it's going to do 
English department at Cambridge has thut now, it means much more course 
been followed by un incredible over- attention to television nnd film, 
valuation of my talents by Strathclyde . “ What was at issue was reform of I lie 

ii ls !° SIrike a ' he iripm to take atxou m of these changes 

told The THES in un exclusive inter- in the culture, but you’d have thought 
view Dr MacCabe was unwilling to talk it was tlneuie nine the verv fou tidal ions 
in detail about the events at Cambridge of Western civilisation."' 
us an inquiry into them is still being And. Dr MacCabe announced. |i C is 
conducted. However, lie slated two not even structuralist. Structuralism in 
arguments which vccincd in him fail- literature means, in effect, examining 
damental to the teaching of English texts independently of external factors 
had been “overlaid by the most petty such us the author's intention "that's 
envies and jealousies. The first argu- not what I do. 1 rlurTi even think it’s 
rnent is practical. Because of changes very interesting." 
in the culture, students who come up to My own work is considering litera- 

university can't read the classic texts of lure in relation to history on the one 
English literature: they haven't the hand and language on the other." 
linguistic abilities. English depart- Dr MacCabe has been as favourably 
ments may have to give up the notion impressed by Strathclyde as Slrath- 
of "covering" the whole of English Clyde has been by him. 
literature. ‘“I’m very impressed by its efficiency 

“The second is ideological - fun- and openness. And the four-year Scot'- 
damentally television is the central tish course with a basic year and the 
cultural fact. The great strength of necessity of doing a second subject is 
English is that it holds the cultural exactly how I think a university ought 
crises of the present to the cultural to be structured. 
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(.’nlld MncUubc: “Favourably impressed’ 


"pit the whole in England you study 
ii single subject, and I think early 
.specialisation in English is very limit- 
ing,'’ he said. Dr MacCabe cltuse to 
study at Cambridge as he could study 
both English and philosophy there. 

He was particularly attracted to 
Strathclyde because of its thriving 
communications course, and has 
already been discussing with the bend 
of department, Professor Alan Santli- 
son the jxv.siiility of a joint honours 
ccourse tn literature, film and televi- 
sion. 

“I’ve certainly no intention of com- 
ing lo Strathclyde with a blueprint of 
how to .liter the English course," he 
added. “But l knew the department 
was wanting to reassess its work in any 
case and 1 hope after a year any ideas 1 
had would feed into that process." 

His move to Strathclyde. Dr Mac- 
Cabe stressed, was not a direct result of 
the “structuralism" episode. "I’d felt 
for some time it was time lo change - 
I'd been at Cambridge for 14 years." 




Universities 4 key to biotechnology revolution’ 


PNL governors’ clash course 

Governors of the Polytechnic of North United Kingdom Association of Pro- 
London are set to clash at a meeting fessional Engineers, 
next week over the selection of a new 

governor for a vacant seat reserved for 1 are a,so angry about an apna- 

a representative of the trades union jent snub to the TUC nominee, Mr Vic 
movement. Heath, who works for Camden Coun- 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Industry must make much greater use 
of the scientific expertise available at 
universities if the country is to take full 
advantage of the biotechnological re- 
volution that awaits our society, n 
Strathclyde University conference was 
told yesterday. 

Mr Tony Godfrey, technical mana- 
ger of the British subsidiary of Novo 
Industri, said universities should be 
nurtured to give the best they have to 
instruct, disseminate and research into 


worldwide biochemical prospects and 
channel them into industry. 

He urged industrialists attending the 
conference, “Biotechnology: a briefing 
for Scottish industry", to consult ur^- 
versities and their researchers for 
“their brighter sideways ideas" in prob- 
lem solving. 

“At the same time, it should he 
valuable if the indigenous industrial 
engineer, manager, chemist, biologist 
or director gets a series of insults to 
their philosophies as a result of the 
extended dialogues created this way." 

However, Mr Godfrey warned, 
there were already signs that the term 


National body: meeting urged 


College principals have asked for a 

movement,”* """" Heath, who works for CamdenCoun: ™tf^ 

. They face a hand vote in deciding c,l t whom tbe y support. PNL have their fears aLuHoc^ authority olans 

.between two rival candidates, a senior w ? tte ." ‘ ® ‘l»c TUC asking for the for a naUona? bodS !<f o«raee 

/ Shop steward from the Union of Con- scientific and technical background of Loitutfon.? ° “ y . 0 6 th 

struction. Allied Trades and Techni- Mr Heath, who in fact did not attend " The princinals’ or E anisai[ou the 
cfnns. nominated by the TUC. and u ^ h 'fi bCr educat.On institutions. StandiJcnTL^^^ ,h« 


meni could lead principals to withdraw 
(heir support for continued local au- 
thority links. 


struction. Allied Trades and Techni- 
cians. nominated bv the TUC', and u 


general secretary of a non-TUC affili- 
ated body, nominated hy the Associa- 
tion of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Governors representing the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education nnd (he Nation- 
al Union of Students are preparing to 
oppose the nomination of Mr John 
Sampson, general secretary of the 


But the reply was that CLEA be- 
lieved that the “Weaver Principles” 
mr neaui, wno in ran mu noi attend • ti. , , which by down demarcation lines 

any higher education institutions. c,™?- P" nci P als organisation, Jhc between local authorities and college 

Standing Conference, is worried that administrationsmightnotbenppropri- 
A TUC spokesma a said: "Wc would changes in articles of government cons- a tc in a centrally-controlled system 
be absolutely furious if Mr Heath was idored necessary for such u body lo be Changes in instruments and articles uf 
not accepted. He is our nomination, as effective would lead lo unwarranted government would be necessary 
required by polytechnic statutes. He interference Mr Neil Merritt, chairman of the 

lias excellent contacts with the com- The Standing Conference hud Standing Conference, said this week 
mumty and local industry. There are warned the Council of Local Education that principals would accept that some 
other ways to get people with eduen- Authorities that continued pressure for changes would be needed but they 
tional backgrounds on the governing closer controls outlined in a paper last would not accept more detailed run- 
court- year on the subject nf college govern- trols of the type ndvocuted by CLEA. 


New plan for Bradford College comes under scrutiny 

Tkn avAAtlnN rtf — ■ _ ... _ . 


ins[ilul ! on , of resulted in Bradford College being feasibility of the proposals. both the llkley and Bradford uam- 

fartl ? r education in the stripped of most of its advanced further The key clement in the proposal is puses. 

U_ ad j°™, °5 ea by September 1982 education. that it would not lead ton merger of the Ilie future of (he institution will 

snurnJ nf ■ Now « compromise seems to have two colleges but the setting up of reully depend un Department of Education 
f™ . ? nd Uradford Col- been reached and the two principals of new institution, as large as a and Science approval. ]| is intended 

leges is to be investigated by a working the colleges in question, Mr Eric polytechnic, able to withstand Govern- thatJtshohl provide for 3,50(1 full-time 

Robinson and Mr John Mackenzie, ment cuts, rationalize resources and students, more than 20,000 part time 
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“biotechnology’' was being debased. 
All too easily, people were believing 
that the whole subject was devoted 
entirely to genetic engineering and did 
not have more general application. 

“The first challenge is thus going to 
be the translation of the language of 
biotechnology so that all may particio- 
ale." he said. "Coupled with this 
translation, wc will need the expansion 
of facilities to train the interpreters so 
that both understanding and com- 
munication of ail the aspects of a 
growing industrial base can be shared 
with each discipline and industrial 
enterprise to full advantage." 

Wellcome Lab 
to close 

by Ngaio Crequer 
Leeds University is to close its Wel- 
come Marine Laboratory and is inves- 
tigating the possibility of converting 
the buildings into a student outdoor 
centre for water sports. 

The laboratory, which has an in- 
terantional reputation for its work in 
coastal biology and which hits carried 
out important research in pollution nnd 
oceanography is, according to the 
university, no longer economically vi- 
able. 

Ilie laboratory's director, Dr Jack 
Lewis, has just launched a collabora- 
tive study with the ten other EEC 
countries’ into coastal biology ami his 
research team Is near the end of a five 
yenr project supported by the National 
Environment Research Council on 
fluctuations in coastal populations, 
lire future of that work is still open. 


— j umuium \-«i- uGcii iohviicu anil me iwu prijitipots ux- new msiiiuuon, . as large .as a 

leges is to be investigated by a working the colleges in question, Mr Eric polytechnic, able to withstand Govern- 
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This decision by Bradford authority together with a representative of the offer s more appropriate body for the 
to] lows a review of the district’s provi- National Association of Teachers in region in the future, 
sion for higher and further education. Further and Higher Education and The plan does not include any 
t nis resulted in the setting out of four Bradford’s director of education are, compulsory redundancies, and ensures 
options, one of which would have to form a working party to look al the that the new institution operates from 
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Robinson and Mr John Mackenzie, ment cuts, rationalize resources and 
together with a representative of the offer a more appropriate body for the 


Ilie university Senate hits agreed 
that the laboratory should be closed 
from December, 1982 hut has ramie it 


will cover the whole rang of degree 
work as well as Technician and Busi- 
ness Education Council courses and 
16-19 work. 


clear that the decision is not on 
scientific grounds and the quality of the 
work is not in question. 

Staff would be redeployed to Leeds 
from the laboratory, in Robin Hoad's 
Bay, 80 miles from the main campus, 
or would be offered early retirement. 
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White collar staff 
issue pay warning 


‘ HI- 1 IMKSIIIHHKK KIH'I ArilWXUPaK lnpOT . 

Lecturers back down from action^ 


by David Jobbins 

Leaders of 22,000 university white 
collar workers have warned the vice 
chancellors not to cut back their pay 
rise just because they are nl the end of 
the queue. 

They -and the computer operators - 
are the only two groups still to settle in 
the current round which has been 
dominated by the six per cent cash limit 
allowance. But academics and technic- 


al staff have secured rises above six per 
cent and union officials fear the vice 
chancellors could be tempted into 
recouping earlier “generosity" by cut- 
ting back wards to clerical and secreta- 
rial workers, 


V 

]K7 O V* 1 YY CY a motion calling for immediate indus- 

fj trial action by lecturers at Leeds where 

O the university is considering making an 

administrator redundant, has been de- 
feated. 

. The Leeds Association of University 

per cent pul before negotiators repre- Teachers decided instead to investigate 
senting 500 computer staff. the possibility of industrial action it the 

They had claimed at least 15 per university refuses to negotiate. Leeds 
cent, and negotiators denounced the University council last week asked the 
offer as unsatisfactory when inflation union building advisory committee to 
was running at 12 per cent. But the reconsider the proposal 
sugar-coating which will probably lead The idea was to make redundant Mr 
computer staff to accept the deal is a Arthur Izatt, aged 53, the permanent 
revision of the career structure at the secretary of the students union, who is 
m ?*L senior levels. a member of the academic related 


There was considerable anger at the The grades involved are senior and 
opening offer, which gave between chief operators and the two categories 
4.35 percent to the lowest and just over of shift leaders. A working party is now 
6 per cent to the highest paid . This was also to look at the question of shift 
flatly rejected by the negotiators and leaders, with the unions likely to argue 
the two sides meet again next week to that the supervisory role - on which 
see if an improvement is possible. gradings are based - has been rendered 

It would be grossly unfair to pick on irrelevant by technological develop- 
,n P a y cycle to cut ments which have brought added re- 
SS^S r r £ ,c ;l Jho'MPs^n. universi- sponsibilities In their train. 
riSSIi? 1 rwr Na '° n a L? 05 *! No recommendation was being 
hSTSSF - ?i nCerS Assacmtlon ' attached to the offer but acceptance il 
crcn,e a great sense generally thought likely, 
of injustice if they were treated less a Naina debate nieptino will a* 

SfarSf ■’ 501116 ° thCr peop,e on ili ® her cide whether to accept a 7. if per cent 
o , . . . _ , offer to local government white collar 

Indications of the revised offer the workers, including many staff in 

mgngoggV, When » 

Ulster People’s College 
gets £75,000 ‘starter’ 

by John O’Leary Mr Tom Lovett, chairman of the 


technic- most senior levels, 
e six per “Overall 7 per cent is unsatisfactory 
the vice when there is inflation at its current 
ed into level, “Mr Thompson said. “Having 
by cut- said that the new structure appears to 
secrets- offer a more natural progression on 
which we could build . A 


4.35 percent to the lowest and just over 
6 per cent to the highest paid. This was 
flatly rejected by the negotiators and 


the two sides meet again next week to 
see if an improvement is possible. 

“It would be grossly unfair to pick on 


Mr Tom Lovett, chairman of the 
Ulster People’s College Association, 

fsSrrESi!* 

donated bv the NnffinM Pnn a ' intend that the college should' 

d < TTwyli a ve a l*s o^r cce ived £fi U 000 f mm Kf* the ne J t,c which hstS" 

mm mm 

Plans for the Ulster People’s Collate Cu,tu ^ 1 studies ” 

were announced last year Ey arteerine indh/S fnl/S" 8 * ° f or #*nizations and 

group of trade unloSE rommSn S SSSSlfi™ 25"? th . e 


Plans For the Ulster People’s College 
were announced last year by a steering 
group of trade unionists, community 


Sraandl “taSS the ,aunch ’ 

education. Its aXT™™ pi", Sc 


POSSESS 
SS***’ sf 


provide a base for the many bodies now 
ir?ufster ^ thc commur,l! y divide 



stuff, an AUT member, and cm pi met I 
: by the university. The prnpti.s.il urig- 
i inally came from the .students uuinii, 

■ and was supported by tile union uni- 
versity committee. 

The case, which has now been taken 
up hy the national ALU', may be 
' significant because of (lie implication*, 
fur other staff. The AUT claims that 
Mr Izatt, whose emit rad ual position is 
the same as lecturers, implicitly lias 
tenure even though llicic is no 'good 
cause’ provision in the Leeds statutes. 

Leeds has a procedure for terminat- 
ing staff appointments for non- 
disciplinary rensons if duties have not 

Ariane launch 

delights 

scientists 

The successful launch of the European 
apace Agency’s independent rocket 
launcher Ariane was received with 
unguarded enthusiasm by British scien- 
tist this week 

In the words of Dr Garry Hunt of 
University College, London’s labora- 
tory of planetary atmosphci es, the 
blast-off from the space centre at 
Kourou in French Guiana whs “a 
complete delight”. The failure of the 
rocket would have sounded (he death 
knell of the European Space Agency. 
“There would have been a limit to the 
number of launches wc could have 
hired from the United States, whereas 
now we can look forward to a future of 
selling payloads to other countries 
Including America”. 

Dr Hunt was particularly enthusias- 
tic about thee successful launch as 
Ariane was carrying a Mcioosat 2 probe 
to replace a similar weather satellite, 
which brake down about 18 mu nt I is 
ago. Mclcosat will carry out surveill- 
ance of visible, infra-red and water 
vapour Imagecs or Europe, Africa and 
parts of South America and Asiu, and 
relay Its data directly to University 
College where a major earth meteorolo- 
gy programme Is being carried out. 

‘‘I think It would have been cnlns- 
trophlc for meteorology if Mclcosat had 
not been successfully put In orbit. A 
number «r major programmes depend 
on results from U and we enn shortly 
expect the .satellite to provide some 
invaluable information”, said Dr Hunt. 

Now flint Ariane had been shown to 
be a success, Dr Hunt expected lo be u 
success, Dr Hunt expected u slroiiu 
ftiture for ESA und added that the 
rockcl could prove lo be an Im port mil 
aid In boosting Europcuu and British i 
Industry. t 


been fulfilled “salisfactoni, » k. 
dii ml, nicy could noi faU Lf; 

MOpc of [|l| S . wlB *fc 

A further procedural 
however, specifically proYi*rt£* 
pules concerning chnngSilSfe 

or lenniiwiinnofappESH 

re for led |«i « join! comnfi^ 

Hr John Chartres, presidmini*. 
AIM; said: “We hJTiSfi 
meeting. There is n very neafcL 
concern being express 


- muii airy. 

Reserved welcome for Open Tech 


Communists 
look at all-in 
universities 

hy Paul Flatlicr 

Proposals for new “comprelKj 
collegiate universities” which tal 
higher education institutions ina 
gion irrespective of the binary* 
are being considered by the Coe 
ist Parly. 

The plans contained in i k 
discussion document first pusi 
more than two years ago. » 
approved Inst weekend aiib 
attended conference on higjur& 
tion held in the Marx Memwili 
rary in London. 

1'hc conference also pspli 
emergency resolution atuckinf t 
devusluting cuts" being iraposlE 
education, particularly nigher eb 
(ion , because of the “Goveoa: 
reactionary monetarist and nfc 
policy. 

Both the motion, which wat« 
condemn the drastic curtaEwdi 
youth education opportunities,^ 
document, iiiimnacd in a numta' 
minor ways, now go to (be p 
executive commit lee for cohb 
tion, probahly in September. Thtjs 
also go to the party’s polllkal P 
ml t tee. 

The idea of comprehensive u®* 1 
ties was developed by Robin Prf? ; 
Towards the C'ompreheialvt Urvr- 
(MacMillan, 1*177), with each** 

I -sily stiuctiircd us at present p. 
go vo riling council of reprejenlp 2 ' 
stuff, .students, employers : 
ployed from local Industry, w® 
unions mid the local eihicao® 1 - 
thority. ,. l - 

('onslituenl colleges In f 
probably niiilchingciureiitk^ 1 *® 
tion authorities, would 
identities und functions, fortpt®; . 
be reorganized to suit tho new w 
hensive structure. * . 

Thu Communist docuiiKidf? * 


SSSSSSSs; iSv^™^? f X B, i c n - 

this occurs outside t£e traditional t | he . t0 | lil l range of adult 

edlicnfinn nnH h-aininn educniionnl and truinine onnortunitinv 


SKWMew- iSMaafeai 

attending will receive intensive Intruc- out, = • rt t ’ the Unit P° m , ts variety of heeds that wifi be oresentS S«t^m^*iI ^KP rovls i on tll ‘5 unit 
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attending Will receive intensive intruc- out. 
tion in latest, techniques. ■' j q 


. r .. 


senior | e c.u™.r in„,e Ir0m ltle «eou^i 

geophysient signal processing involved " 7 — -.1 ■ — _r y Ihflt Mot oring such developments. 

»4'« u d i 7„ d ,£ l e SE& Cut in rates grant^Sniit^isabi^ — ~ 

acoust io surveying for oil and gas. h„ rii™ V : T MWaUICQ 


new university structure wou»r . 
end to the extraordinary mBcy 
institutions, encourage !«■,- 
operation, and remove arbitraff*^ . 
dices In status, government aixw 
uization, between institutions- . 

But the most convincing aWL 
the document stiys, would tv. 
grenter ease in providing ; mwj’j- 
and flexible courses and 
ladders" to nltruct more wot* 111 * ' ■ 
students to higher education-. , 

The current binary divide pj® 

“to mutual jealousies °w- 
allocation, unhealthy compeg 
students, and an almost t 0 '« ^ 
to present a common ikwi't ^ 


and acoustic surveying for oil and gas. n ■hi'. 

‘There are a lot of new techniques nqw ^ Wojtas ■ 
being discussed at universities and Correspondent 


i I**® “pabled a government wtah k.! : '•! 


the five-day, £260 course is to be prospective 
attended by representatives of British Grant. 


Petroleum, the British National Oil Between £40in and £60m 
Corporation, Amoco, Elf Oil, Philips deducted from the ^ 
Petroleum and Texaco, as well as for council overspei 
European scientists. the proposed £lu0i 

■ added that they had strong speculation! 

received far more applications than which the SFF.A ™ 


m— • *»is eamgxtiinjtett 


Pie go on 
physical- 
studying 
udents in 


received far more application^ fcn whiefSJ ^SFE aS' ' for" IwS <vvo ~ - .. 

fcSMfea-i-- - SSSisS; 
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io present a comnivii ny*- T ^ 
of expenditure cuts and caw 
Higher Education, a v. 

4flp plus post from 1*> ^7“ 
London WC2. y -' 

College loses® 
postgraduates ; 

Croiglockhart, the 

education college merg^.^.j $ ,i . 

tish Secretary with Scou . . 
Catholic college, Notre D*® 8 ; ' . 1 

ntes in the present ses ^^ $ & ■. 
been praised for its 
graduate work in a (#&.■; - ■ 

visitation committee of. p * 
Tcadiing Council . 

ever, it has been a j°2 a -nn,f , f* '. r ' 
new stutlents for next 
three year primary : 

AH the graduate call*® 
gone to Notre Dame.* ■ 

students and 2(1 primury-. * : 
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Universities face 
‘catching up’ era 



- •' AV. 


by John O’Leary it will provide to “catch up on some 

important unfinished business." Uni- 
Universities and other institutions of versifies will be able to reconsider and 
higher education should use the com- c .' ar ify their basic purposes and objec- 
ing decade to undertake a fundamental dves, update the curriculum to suit a 
rethink of their role and sources of m0r ? diverse student body, improve 
students, a two-year international quality and experiment with new and 
study has concluded. more cost-effective teaching methods. 

A provisional report published by ® lic h reassessment is said to be 
the International Council for Educn- c ?sentiul if universities are lo remain a 
lional Development paints n gloomy y i,a ' force in society nnd avoid hccnin- 
picture of the prospects for higher ing “sociological museum pieces. “ 
education throughout the world during T he y w '!' , nlsn nceJ to look beyond 
die 19RUs. In die developed countries *beir trailitioiiiil student intake to 
economic pressures und declining i,Ur;,L ' 1 groups which have been ex- 


A provisional report published by Slich reassessment is sui 
the International Council for Educn- cssentiul if universities are lo 
lional Development paints n gloomy y 1 ®! fo^ 6 * n society nnd avoi 
picture of the prospects for higher ing “sociological museum pit 
education throughout the world during T he y wil .* . nlsn need to loo! 
die l9RUs. In die developed countries (heir trailitioiiiil student ii 
economic pressures und declining ilUr;,L ' 1 groups which have 
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economic pressures und deelininc a,ir;,Ll .gruiqis winch Have been ex- 
numbers of school leavers arc expected in die past. In order to do this, 

to produce new difficulties, while tie- higher educational systems must them- 
ve loping nations will be unable to cope se * ves become more diversified, the 


vc loping nations will be unable to cope 
with the demand for courses. 

The report, entitled Future Critical 1 
World issues in Education, says: 


report says. 

It indentures six critical issues for 
higher education worldwide. They are 
to eater for growing learning needs and 






• ■■■a prospect wi siuKuauon , 
together with tightening budgets, «luciiti»nal tlemaiKls; improving em- 
diminishing public enthusiasm and «• ploynienl prospects for graduates; cup- 
softening employ mem mnrket for ,n B 'v* 1 ! 1 'hi- 1 financial squeeze; righting 


‘stagnation’, 




softening employment mnrket for 
graduates, hits created n deep 
malaise in many higher eduoition 
conmumities - especially in universi- 
ties and degree-granting colleges that 
ure likely to feel the greatest pinch. 


ing with the financial squeeze; righting 
educational inequalities; adapting to 
new external conliols; and expanding 
intenmiinnal cooperation. 

The report was com missioned two 
years ago in order 10 identify critical 



: w f 11 ft w. *11 I* r- 1111.111 

“The malnisc bus been cxncerbaled ,ssucs , uni * «^puriunities for higher 
by recent sharp cuts in progriunmcs, in education during lire lust two decades 
the hiring or young instructors und in of the . eentury. The American-based 
the promotion prospects for existing council includes Lord Perry, former 
young faculty, all of which jeopardizes VIC V chancellor of ihe Open University, 
the future intellectual vitality mid aa d Lord Ashby, former master of 
morale of these institutions.'’ Clare College. Cambridge. 

But the report, written by Mr Philip Future Critical World Issues in Educa- 
H. Coombs, vice chairman of the tion: n provisional report of findings, 
ICED board of trustees, sees u brighter published by ICED, PO Itnx 217 
side to the situation in the opportunity Essex. CT 00426. USA. 




Students from 70 colleges and universities last week accused (he 
Government of introducing apartheid into (he National Health Service 
by planning to charge overseas students for Ircutmcnl. Mr Steven 
Blck, a medical student from Birmingham University here examines 
an overseas patient apparently unable to afford the new fees until 
nlmusl too late. A student spokesman said: “Tills Is the beginning of 
apartheid in our social services. Illack people will be subject lo 
interrogation before receiving treatment,” 


Lecturers ask Three polys to offer urban studies 


for race action 

A call for u Government policy state- 
ment backed by a circular to local 
authorities to ensure that the rec- 
ommendations oF Ihe Rumpton re- 
on the performance of West Indian 
children in schools are implemented, 
has come from the leading lecturers 
union. 

In its response to the report the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education says 
such a statement “should specify 
among other things that reversing 
racist attitudes is a legitimate educa- 
tional aim, that initial teacher training 
should have a multi-cultural element as 
part of its mainstream curriculum and 
that textbooks should be examined 
from tbe multi-cultural perspective”. 

In spite of the delay in the report's 
publication, Natfhe says it welcomes 
the recommendations which fit very 
closely with the evidence it gave to the 
committee. 

The Association stresses, however, 
that although many of the necessary 
changes can be best achieved by the 
expenditure of political will, extra 
will be necessary at some stage. It adds 
(hat for the moment a strong deter- 
mined lead by the Department of 
Education and Science could achieve a 
great deal. 

Natfhe is also concerned that the 
dismissal of Tony Ramplon as chair- 
man of the committee may have dam- 
aged the credibility of its niture work. 

Mr Mick Farley r' Natflie’s assistant 
secretary fof further education said: 
“Whatever the merits nr otherwise of 
Lord Swann, 1 would stress that Nutflie 
in all its dealings with Tony Rampton 
found him to tic a sensitive, sincere 
man determined to produce a worth- 
while credible report of help to black 
children and of guidance to a variety of 
agencies". 

At a conference on multicultural 
education at Wulfrun College of 
Further Education this week Mr Far- 
ley said that the report should sur- 
prise no one, least of all the fact that 
teacher training institutions had 
failed to prepare teachers for a mul- 
ticultural society. 

TTtere appeared to be very few 
obvious initiatives in the nreus of \ 
teacher training. Only 14 of the 64 1 
colleges, nine of the 31 polytechnics i 
and four of the 52 universities ques- 1 
tioned in a survey conducted on be- 1 
half of the Commission for Racial j 
Equality had courses related to mul- 1 
ticultural education and few of those 1 
were compulsory; 1 


by Paul Flutlier 

The crisis of the British city, from 
traffic jams and social congestion to 
inner city decay and high rise flats, is 
beginning to attract attention from 
academics in the polytechnic sector. 

Three polytechnics, Sheffield, 
Leicester and Middlesex, are 
offering new multi-disciplinary 
courses in urban studies, incorporating 
elements of economics, sociology, 
geography, politics and law. with op- 
tions for example in housing or trans- 
port. 

Sheffield's new three year course in 
urban studies will begin in October 
1981 and include an intensive field 
course during the second year in 
Stratchlyde or inner London. The 


Prince’s idea 
starts degree 

A proposal by Prince Charles for a 
feasibility study into a new industrially 
sponsored course has led to the crea- 
tion of the Master of Engineering 
degree in eiectronic/electncal en- 
gineering at the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 

Prince Charles, who is chancellor of 
the University of Wales, had followed 
the progress of the GEC-Marconi- 
sponsoeed M:Eng course at Bath Uni- 
versity and suggested that the com- 
panies might decide iMt wos fcnsiblc to 
introduce such a course in Wales. 

The feasibility study concluded that 
Bangor would be the most suitable 
college for the new style course. It is 
intended to provide an engineering 
education of equivalent level to that of 
the French grandes tcoles and the 
German technische scbulen. 

The students, who will be sponsored 
by either of the two companies, would 
be awarded an honours degree after 
four years at the university and an 
M.Eng degree after the successful 
completion of a project. 

Announcing the new course. 
Prince Charles said: "I am delighted 
that the university is now going 
ahead with a new degree course in 
conjunction with Ferranti and GEC- 
Marconl. May il be tbe first of many 
at; Bangor! I am convinced that this 
mixture of academic and practical 
industrial training will produce 
graduates with the experience thnt 
pie engineering industry and Britain 
so badly need. 


polytechnic already runs courses in 
housing studies and urban kind econo- 
mics. 

The polytechnic says the new course 
will certainly lead to many career 
opportunities in local government, 
and will otfer a solution to what many 
people feel is an insurmountable prob- 
lem, characterized by bureaucratic 
muddle and continuing blight. 

Leicester is offering a new part-time 
evening course leading to an MA in 
urban processes, problems, and poli- 
cies, with students examining impor- 
tant local issues such as the decline of 
traditional industries and family life in 
congested areas and high-rise estates. 

Dr Clive Harrison, toe course lead- 
er, who has led a number of economic 
studies for the city council, said the 
course was aimed both at professionals 


Labour told: beware of 
bias in tertiary education 


British bid 
seems a 
reach 
for the sky 

by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 

A decision was to be mude today on 
Britain's hid to house an international 
astronomical centre nl the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh where scien- 
tists would coordinate European re- 
search on the proposed space telescope 
project. 

It is expected that the European 
Space Agency's science programme 
committee will reject the offer follow- 
ing an evaluation panel report which 
strongly recommends thnt the Euro- 
pean Coordinating Facility he set up 
at tile European Southern Observa- 
tory near Munich. 

However, the director of the Royal 


Observatory. Professor Malcolm Liiii- 
giiir, said he h.id not given up the 
struggle to have the centre in lulin- 


tticlt as planners, social workers and 
teachers, and those interested in mod- 
ern urban life. 

“While events such as the Brixfon 
riots are an extreme example of the 
urban crisis, tlw course will look 
analytically ut the root causes and 
possible solutions to such prohlems." 

At Middlesex a new part-time post- 
graduate diploma in employment and 
planning will equip students to tackle 
the problems of 10 b creation, youth 
training, industrial building using such 
ideas as enterprise zones and workers' 
co-operatives. 

The course is mainly aimed at local 
government officers working in plan- 
ning. industrial development, sur- 
veying. and valuation, finance, hous- 
ing, highways, education and social 
surveys. 


burgh. “It is a rule in these types of 
dealings that you keep going until you 
are shot dead'’. 

lie acknowledged that the Munich 
centre, the headquarters for the six- 
nation Eumpeun Southern Observa- 
tory, had some advantages because it 
was already an international centre. It 
was nevertheless .significant that the 
single national facility nt Edinburgh 
had come out level with it in the panel's 
“very good to excellent" category. 

He dismissed the panel’s criticisms 
of the management nnd archiving 
aspects of their proposal as “minor 
technical details" and denied there 
would hnve been an inflexible, see- 
regaied organization at Edinburgh, 
as the report suggested, because of 
the need to separate well-paid Euro- 
pean scientists from relatively poor- 
ly-paid British scientists. “We 
thought wc had solved these poten- 
tially explosive prohlems in a very 
elegant way", said Professor Lon- 
gair. 

Selection will represent major 
tific prize for the chosen organisation, 
for it will then be responsible for 
analysing, storing and disseminating 
data from the telescope, an oribiting 
2.4 metre American-European 
observatory, scheduled for launch by 
the space shuttle in 1984, which will be 
able to see 10 limes further into the 
universe than present ground-based 
instruments. 

New course at 
Heriot-Watt 

Heriot-Walt University is to launch 


A warning that the Labour Party may 
be in danger of allowing tertiary educa- 

tinn In ha 7— . ...... ...L: 


issue Of 
Journal. 


Socialist Education 


In an editorial, the association says 
that this can only be avoided if Labour 
has clear principle^ and wall-developed 
socialist policies. 

“For example, it will need to press 
for oil institutions to be equal, forcach 
to offer both full-time and part-time 
courses including vocational, general, 
academic and training education. In 
addition there will need to be open 
access, courses will hove to be restruc- 
tured and new methods of assessment 
devised which mark achievement 
rather than sift for higher education”, 
the editorial says. 

Such developments, the association 
argues must be insisted upon, as must 
initial cooperation between the profes- 
sional bodies in schools and further 
education If a unified comprehensive 
system of 16-19 education for all is lo 
be ensured. 

The SEA believes thnt a comprehen- 
sive reorganization of educational pro- 
vision for the 16-19 age group is 
essential to remove inquulitles which 
have resulted In 44 per cent of 16-year- 


qlds currently not receiving any educa- 
tion or training, with tne greatest 
burden falling on working class 
youngsters. 

“The danger now with us is that the 
division between the programmes for 
unemployed young people nnd the 
provision for those staying on in forms 
of education will become permanent, 
leading In a two-tier society”, the 
says. 

For this reason the SEA is pressing 
for a step by step approach to start 
immediately. One which takes account 
of varying local needs and resources, 
but ensures a progressive move lo a ; 
.planned and unified structure of 
comprehensive provision which eli- 
minates wasteful competition be- 
tween institutions. 

The SEA is contemptuous of the 
argument that action should be de- 
layed and policy remain unformed 
because of the uncertainty: of re- 
sources. 

“We need to start now and continue 
indefinitely discussing the basis upon 
which socialists want Ihe new 16-19 
education lo develop, so tbul when 
there is rapney, the expansion lakes 
place on a basis of equality in ways that 
shlfl the balance of educational advan- 
tage irrevocably in favour of those who 
have always had least In (he system”, 
the association points out. 


next session a new five-year engineer- 
ing course. Based on the Merrimanand 
Finniston committee recommenda- 


tions on engineering education. The 
course will lead lo the double qualifica- 
tion of an honours BSc with a Di- 
plome Ingenieur. 

The Merriman working parly, set up 
by the Council of Ihe Institutions of 
Electrical Engineers, concluded there 
was an urgent need to raise the level of 
minimum educational requirements 
for future chartered electrical en- 
gineers. 

It recommended that in the short 
term, the minimum requirement be 
raised to a second class honours degree 
from accredited courses; Hcriot- 
Wait's existing four year BSc in elec- 
trical and electronic engineering and in 
computer- engineering has been ac- 
credited hy the institution. 

'Hie working party also recom- 
mended that new ^enhanced" courses 
be introduced, and a similar recom- 
mendation was mode last year by the 
Finniston Committee of Inquiry into 
the Engineering Profession, which said 
new degree courses should be intro- 
duced for those showing potential for 
lending the development of advanced 
tcclinoloay and for the management of 
engineering operations. 

Fleriot-Watt’s course will normally 
Iasi five years, although pupils wiifi 
outstanding qualifications may be 


offered direct entry to the second year. 
Students will spend a period in industry 
during the iicadcmip year, and in their 
finnl year will work: on an industrially- 
related project.’ 
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North American newsi 


Moves to help victims of culture shock 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 


An unfortunate few arc hit by culture 
shock severe enough to drive them 
into mental hospital. Almost all suffer 
minor difficulties, such as hassles with 
the United States immigration service 
or misunderstandings with their uni- 
versity administration. 

They are the 300,000 foreign stu- 
dents in the United Stntes, whose 
problems are being investigated by a 
committee of the American Council on 
Education. The committee of 12 uni- 
versity leaders was formed last autumn 
because many institutions wanted 
advice about dealing with the current 
deluge of overseas students. 

The number of foreigners studying 
here has increased more than threefold 
over the past 15 years, rising by 100,000 
in the past three years alone. But the 
United States has no national policy for 
foreign students and no government 
agency has general responsibility for 
their welfare. The burden rests firmly 
on individual colleges and universities, 
whose staff may not know how to treat 
non-American students. 

The committee met last week at 
American University in Washington, 
to hear suggestions and complaints 
from individual foreign students, from 
representatives of countries that send 
large numbers of young men and 
women to the United States for under- 
graduate and postgraduate training, 
and from the American organizations 
that are involved with them here. 
American University president 
Richard Berendzen, who cnairs the 
committee, said its report, giving prac- 
tical guidance to college and university 
administrators who deal with overseas 
students, would be released in October 
at the ACE annual meeting. 

The Kenyan ambassador to the 
United States, John Mbogua, spoke of 
the change in people's attitudes since 
1958, when he came over with the First 
influx of students from Kenya to the 


United States. Americans were more 
welcoming then, he said, and more 
excited about having foreign students 
in their midst, because there were so 
few of them. 

Mr Mbogua said American universi- 
ties were now the favourite destination 
for young Kenyans. The old perception 
that Oxford and Cambridge offered 
the best education in the world was no 
longer so strong, while Kenyans went 
to tne Soviet Union only because they 
were offered free scholarships there. 

Despite their enthusiasm, Mr Mbo- 
gua said: "A lot of students get what's 
called culture shock in the United 
States and we get a few sad cases where 
students iust can't take it and they have 
to go to an asylum." 

Saif Abdulla, director of Kuwait 
University's Washington office, spoke 
for (he 35 per cent of foreign students 
who come from OPEC countries. In 
general, He said: “Our experience with 
the American educational system has 
been a happy one." 

But Dr Abdulla added that Amer- 
ican universities do not makes things as 
easy for foreign students as they could. 
He complained particularly about their 
use of standardized multiple-choice 
tests as entrance examinations. These 
are clearly biased against students from 
non-American educational systems 
and cultures, he said. 

Dr Berendzen suggested to Dr 
Abdulla that the number of students 
coming to the United States from 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the other 
Guir states would soon reach a peak, as 
those countries expanded their own 
new universities. But the Kuwaiti rep- 
resentative predicted that the flow 
would continue to increase for several 
more years, because the region's de- 
mand for higher education was ex- 
panding faster than its universities. 
Growth in the number of students 
seeking business courses was particu- 
larly rapid, he said. 

Andreas Siebers, an American Uni- 
versity student from Germany, said: 


“Many problems of foreign students 
can be boiled down to one term: lack of 
communications." Barriers to com- 
munication were often cultural. For 
example, students from countries 
where relations with professors arc 
very formal often found it hard to 
communicate with the relaxed jcuns- 
wearing American academic. They are 
confused by his casual manner into 
thinking that he is not really interested 
in them, Mr Siebers said. 

Every university should hnve an 
office responsible for the welfare of its 
international students, Mr Siebers sug- 
gested. It should help (hem to find 
accommodation and fill in immigration 
and other official forms, and look after 
them in case of financial emergency. 

The committee also heard Mm views 
of two spokesmen for the United Stales 
government: Bob Co ugh Ion, a senior 
official in the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service (INS) and Edward 
McGaffigan, senior policy analyst at 
the White House office of science and 
technology policy. 

Mr Coughlon said the INS was 
reviewing its current procedures for 
admitting foreign students to the Uni- 
ted States and monitoring them while 
they are here, with the intention of 
cutting down on the form-filling now 
required of the students and their 
universities. Student visas had to be 
renewed annually until 1978 when the 
system was relaxed, and students were 

S ven visas that remained valid for as 
>ng as they were enrolled in a full-time 
academic programme. 

That turnedout to be too liberal, Mr 
Coughlon said, when the American 

f ovemment tried to crack down on 
ranian students during the hostage 
crisis last year, and the INS found that 
many of them had “disappeared". The 
current system is to give new students a 
visa timed to expire when they are due 
to complete their programme - that 
would normally be four years for 
someone who comes to thfe United 
States for a batchelor's degree. But the 


regulations may he changed again 
soon. 


Severn! people urged the go\ em- 
inent In make it easier for foreign 
students to siippoil themselves finan- 
cially by working part -lime. Hy inlei- 
national standards (he United States 
awards very lew seholai ships to stu- 
dents from’ other countries, and the 
niajoiily of tor eigne is studying here 
nre financed hy themselves m their 
families. Therefore many of them 
really need to earn extra money to pay 
their wav. 


But. under the present immigration 
rules, a foreign student inuy not seek 
part-time employment without special 
permission from the INS. flint is given 
only if the student can prove (hat an 
unforeseen financial emergency has 
changed his circumstances since arrival 
in the United Stutcs - for example , a 
severe devaluation of his country's 
currency or a family disaster. Mr 
Coughlon hinted that those regulations 
might be relaxed to make it easier for 
overseas students to find a vacation or 
part-time job legally (many do so 
illegally at the moment). 


Mr McGaffigan of the office of 
science and technology policy addres- 
sed a completely different concern: the 
fear of some university presidents Mint 
the government is planning to use arms 
control regulations to prevent foreign 
students joining certain courses nr 
research projects dealing with sensitive 
areas of high technology that might 
have military applications. He assured 
them that the rates were intended only 
to protect knowledge of "specific 
weapons systems", 


However, Mr McGaffigan added: 
“This doesn't let universities off the 
hook entirely, because some profes- 
sors do have commercial tics outside 
the classroom'’, to companies engaged 
in weapons research. Their access to 
foreign research students might ho 
restricted by the regulations. 


Raw deal for academics 
in cost of living stakes 


A first in 
feminism for 


Academic living standards have fur- 
ther declined in the United States over 
(he past year. In real terms, faculty 
salaries in 1980/81 were 2.6 per cent 
below 1979/80 and 21.1 per cent less 
than ten years ago.. 

That wax the gloomy news that 
greeted members of the American 
Association of University Professors as 
they assembled in Washington for their 
annual meeting. The AAUP salary 
survey, which is based on data col- 
lected from 2^550 colleges and univer- 
sities by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, showed that the 
average faculty member earned 8.7 per 
cent more In 1980/81 than the year 
before - in absolute terms that is the 
largest increase the profession has ever 
received. 

But University of Wisconsin econo- 
mics professor, Lee Hansen, who pre- 
sented the report to the meeting, said 
the Consumer Price Index rose by 11.6 
per cent during 1980/81, leaving 
j academics with 2.6 per ccnvless pnr-' 
Phasing, power than a.yent ago.' The 
. consolation is that the real decline was 
considerably less than the 5,6 per cent 
loss that Dr Hansen reported at. last. 


year’s meeting. 

The average salary of all American 
academics is now $23, 650 (and total 
coi^ensation counting fringe benefits 

There is no doubt that the American 
professoriate has fared worse over the 
past decade, in relation to the cost of 
living and, even more strikingly, in 
comparison to other professional 
groups, than its British counterpart. 

Professor Hansen reminded bis col- 
leagues of some of the consequences of 
academic salary erosion in the United 
States. “The lure of higher salaries 
outside the academic sector is trigger- 
ing an exodus of some of our most 
talented colleagues, especially in fields 
where demand is strong," he said. 

“Talented young people are shifting 
to other career paths where both 
short-term and long-term opportuni- 
ties are taore attractive.” Dr Hansen 
added. “Morale within the professori- 

it, W.. 

difficult for faculty membet* to carry 
on With their Important task of train! ns 
future; leaders and expanding out 
knowledge 6f the world around tis." ; 


Stanford 

from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 
For the first time in its 90 year history, 
Stanford Univorsity will offer students 
l the chance to create their own prog- 
ramme in feminist studies and to 
receive a bachelor's degree of the same 
title. 

Across the United States more than 
300 institutions of higher learning offer 
courses and degrees in women’s stu- 
l dies. But Stanford is the only university 
whose programme is called feminist 
1 studies. 


"We decided to call the programme 
feminist rather than women's studies 


...... ..wiuvo a aiuui&a 

because we thought that women's 
studies might Imply we are interested 
in studying only women, And that only 
women might be interested in pursuing 
■ programme," explained Diane 
Middlebrook. associate dean of under*’ 
graduate studies. 

"The courses are designed to draw 
students’ attention to the fact that 
there is sender discrimination in soci- 


ay..... uiawimuuaiivil in SOCI* 

ety and that this has beep true thraush- 
o^WMtem tivtUzaliort slifceltg fact* 
tion. Women ciiiriAnfa (0 be 



Million dollars gin tonic 


Mr K. C. Kopf, who made n'-fortune 
Importing Beefeater Gin from Britain 
to the United Stales, has given Col- 
umbia University, a million dollar gift. 
Part of the money nill establish a "R, 


Clive Cookson, 

North American Editor,. 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, 

National Press Building, 
Room 541, 

IViuhfngtan DC 20045; 
Telephone: (202) 638 6765 


C, Kopf British- American Fellowship 
Programme” to brine talented students 
from 'Britain to study at the business 
school, part of Cttumbta UnlvetslW to 
New York. . ■■ . - “ 

111? programme will ■ come under 
Columbia’s new R. C. Kopf profess- 
orship In International marketing. The 
first follow is Philip Deane of Blrmlng- 


bam, who Is completing a PhD Tn 
ilngham Uu‘ ' 


physics at Birmingham University this 
year and working at Danfop‘s tyfe 
research department: With an MBA 
from Columbia, Mr Deane plans to 
specialize In I he management of tech- 
nological Innovation. 


tion. Women students need ro oe 
aware of how discrimination efiects 

their lives.” she added. ■ 

a He » r , 9P™W®i English professor 
Ann Mellor, pointed out that although 
many Stanford women graduate with 
degrees in law, business or medicine 

fh» Cn J® arS 1 ? ter « hey art le “ likely 
than their male colleagues to be made 
partners in their firms. They will also 
be earning less. 

Jomen don’t necessarily want tb 
gay the game the way men play it 
men they go too careens, they ofUm 

,n .- 1heir bves for 
friendships * marriages and even 
motherhood." Dr Mellor added 
The programme is trying to entour- 
age women to have caiers and tobi 
mothers. .■ "Women have' different 
owrihjlhins. They may-take five or 
mbre :■ Yeats .out.- . hr • avm 1 'wnUi. lj,. 


Hammering tlio point home: a woman 
rarpenter , , , the Stanford degree 
tours® In feminist studies emphasizes 
that women have different ‘career 
rhythms*. 




when a group of women teachers met 
to discuss how to coordinate their 
teaching on women. 

Each student who opts for the 
programme may take an uitroductory 
and a theory course and a seminar on 
sjuch topics as “Women in language and 
92J b °r I " The Victorian heritage", or 
■Tne intersections of sex, class and 

rw,? ? ludems are given the 
chance to learn about womens’ roles in 
Qtder, cultures. 

mJStSiS^ gn . in some Poetical 
25 outside the university, by 
p™j^P^ng in some form of work that 
l ,nv ° lved with women’s 

Sre of h^f community - such as the 
care 5tf pattered women. 

has V inu ™ rer, i a , L cni , or «hdent who 


Authorstoiar 

you’re better 

off laying 
bricks. . . 

’ Ih f* average American author nib. 
nnlv S-I.w an hour from his S 
win k. according in a pioneering £ 
ut Mil- economics of professioiK 
«‘R. !«••» completed by CotumUiik 
vciMty's (enter for the social scfcto 
that is about half the hourly 
manual lain Hirers like brickWj 


building workers in the UnltH! 
I lie Authors Guild “ 


claims that the survey, which ska 
missioned, is the first statistical pio* 
of the financial status of Annas 
writers. It is hased on iofai* 
supplied by 2,219 authors, 
members of the Guild or havehm 
invited to join it ami declined. AM* 
hml at least one hook published 

“The widespread publicity acootft 
a few million -dollar bestseller 
seriously distorted the public’s tuh 
standing of how authors in Ant 
must really live,” said Guild Rn 
tion president Peter Prescott. % 
fortunate to have for the first fa 
definitive study based on i 
amount of data toserveasacomo 
to these misapprehensions." 

“The study revealed that the nfci 
derived un average income ofjt.11!. 
year from their writing. AlraostUi 
the sample supplemented thetrinca 
hy working at other paid jobs-cftoi 
college or university teachers. 

However, even amongst fa 
categorized ns “committed fiAu 
writers" 31 per cent made leal) 
$5, (H it) a year and only one thirdetf 
more than $20,0(10. virtually all of h 
came from actual books -onJylwp 
cent wns income from artktoi 
scripts. 

Of course it fortnnntc few auttwni 
live up to want the Auihonfc 
believes is (he prosperous image dt> 
American writer, if the Guild ire 
reel , the public here thinks of wiw» 
“fat eats*' deriving vast royalties w 
blockbuster bestsellers. The Europe 
image of the uulhor starving o e 
garret has not crossed the AtHtf 


The lop ten per cent make raw* ^ 
$45,000 a year Tniiii their 

cr cent more than Jaw” 


ton live per cent more than 
liven the .authors nioklng Jv® 
your from his or her writing b ljHjj 
be living far above the pavertyli*” 
the writers' median personal 
from all sources turned out 
$27,000. Part-time wrilcre (cbu«£ 
diati income totalled $30,000)^®. 
ly hold well-paid noii-wnlingjoty 
full-time writers (median total Itf? 
$20,00(1) often enjoyed a 
unearned income from invttltr*® 
lu addition, half (ho 
working husbands or wiv» r 
earnings pushed thu median 
ly income of an American wtiikw 
$ 38,000 a year - enough toenjo? ■ 
comfortable middle-class I 
although (lie Authors Guild 
tion presents writers ns a naro-jwj’ 
group who arc forced to 
nengre earnings from ineir i 
other, less satisfying w ont, 
also he seen ns a P n . v1 , ® m ui. 
blessed with the financial nieans" 
what they enjoy most - wnw. ,, 
Thcsufvoy, which was 
Columbia University 
Kingston, Jonathan i Cole 
Merton, enme to the 
duslion that factors 
racial background, e ^ 0C i t :j |W tf 
and geographical location iha 
ficant effect on audiort^^p 
Blacks, hispanics and £ 

much money as whites u 
writing. College 
ter than authors with l«j. JS 
education and, despite o 
reputation os the home 


most successful wr ‘ ters Ji,. 
earned no more than m , , 
sample, though that com 
the city is also full “■** 

■file expected diffenjj^ 
women authors ( ave V*5 
$4,000 a year) and bJ'JJri 
appear, but a larger g®P 
been exj>ected. 

However “g. enn: ■« n 

detective ato Il r , j.-«fh^: 



mances, actecuve L 

and so on - did emer f ^, - J "" i ■ 
more — ,unC of 


genera 


s profitable type 

;rul fiction or non- fftF 


pcr cem 


made more 
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Overseas news. 


Hard line on student dissent 


from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
Events and official statements during 
the past week make clear that the 
South African Government; intends 
getting tough with student dissent. 

The toughest action came on June 
18, when Mr Sammy AUelman, presi- 
dent of the Witwatersrnnd University's 
Students Representatives Council, was 
served with a five year “banning order” 
by police in Johannesburg. 

In terms of the order, he may not be 
involved in the leadership of any 
educational or political organization, 
nor may he attend cither political or 
social gatherings. It appears the order 
will also oblige him to leave die 
university at the end of this year, 
though tiis course will still have one 
year to run. 

The day before, the chairman of the 
Wits University Black Student Soci- 
ety, Mr David Johnson, was detained 
by security police. 

Dr Gcrrit Viljocn. minister of 
national education, had die same day 
criticized the English -medium univer- 
sities of the Witwutersrand, Cape 
Town, and Natal for boycott ing (lie 
Republic Day celebrations on May .11 , 
and repeated his demand that Wits and 
UCT act against students responsible 
for flac-burning incidents during anti- 
Renuhlic Day molests. 


Republic Day protests. 

New president 
for science 
academy 

by John Gardner 

New China News Agency recently 
reported that China’s Academy of 
Sciences has elected as its new presi- 
dent a distinguished physical chemist 
who holds a British PhD. Lu Jinxi, 66, 
graduated from Xiamen (Amoy) 
University in 1934 after which he 
studied under Professor S. Sugdcn at 
University C ollege, London. He re- 
ceived his PhD for work on radioacti- 
vity in 1939. Thereafter he carried out 
research on structural chemistry at 
California Institute of Technology 
undeT Professor Linus Pauling. Since 
his return to China in 1945 he has held a 
number of increasingly senior appoint- 
ments as professor, a university vice- 
principal and, most recently , as acting 
director of the chemistry department 
of the Academy of Sciences. He is also 
a member of the National People’s 
Congress, China’s "Parliament". His 
major research has been in the field of 
the structural chemistry of cluster 
compounds, especially clusters of non- 
transition elements and transition 
metals. 

Although China now has 675 univer- 
sities and colleges, most basic research 
is carried out in over 100 specialized 
institutes run by the Academy of 
Sciences, and Mr Lu's election marks a 
further stage in China’s determination 
to raise scientific standards and give 
greator responsibility to professional 
scientists. The academy suffered very 
badly in the Cultural Revolution 
period between 1966 and 1976 and the 
. meeting in May of its scientific coun- 
cil, at which Mr Lu Was elected, was the 
first to be held in 21 years. This, 
meeting was addressed by Mr Fang Yi, I 


The minister of into run I affairs, Mr 
Chris Ilcunis, warned foreign students 
that their visas would be jeopardized if 
they took part in protests. 

These statements followed a wave of 
anii-Repuhlic Day protests on both 
black and white campuses, as well as 
class boycotts by Indian students nr the 
University of Durban-Westvillc, and 
by mixed race students at the Univer- 
sity of the Western Cape the week of 
June 16, commemorating (he fifth 
anniversary of Soweto uprising. 

Three other student leaders, Azhar 
and lroz Cnchnlin, also of the Wits 
BSS, and Andrew Boruine. president 
of I lie White National Union of South 
African Students had already been 
detained as part of the post-Rcptthltc 
Day crackdown. 

Before the new anti-dissent mea- 
sures were announced, the main higher 
education controversy of the week had 
centred on n surprise cni! for racially 
integrated universities made by the 
rector of Stellenbosch University, 
South Africa’s leading Afrikaans uni- 
versity. on his return From a study trip 
abroad. 

His call was echoed cautiously by 
other Afrikaans university administra- 
tors, bill rejected outright by the 
Government. 

To hear top Afrikaans academics 
urging mixed universities is in itself a 


remarkable change, however, 
although the English-medium universi- 
ties have protested ever since univer- 
sity segregation was written into taw in 
1959. That very luw was pushed 
through with the consent of the Afri- 
kaans universities and the ruling Afri- 
kaner National Party. 

At his press conference. Stellen- 
bosch rector Professor Mike dc Vries 
said that racially mixed universities 
could provide better education than 
segregated ones. 

"My conviction is that a university 
education is much more than con- 
veying information in the classroom." 
he' said. "It is also the shaping of 
character.” 

Dr dc Vries' suggestion was echoed 
in principle by Professor Wynand 
Mouton, rector of the University of the 
Orange Free State, among others. 

But Dr Gerrit Viljocn, minister of 
nniionn! education, rejected (he plea, 
repenting that "open” universities are 
against Government policy. 

Special permits have been granted to 
4 ,S.i-l black students to attend while 
universities this your, a mini her tip 20 | 
per cent on the 1979 figure, according 
to education department figures. 

Even so. however, they represent 
less than one tenth of the student body 
at the while institutions. 


Hope grows for new 
university at Herdecke 


from James Hutchinson bonn 
T cril alive steps have been taken (o 
provide West Germany with its first 
independent university. It wuuld he 
established at Herdecke. a small town 
in North Rhine Westphalia and would 
eater for between 2.000 and 3.1X81 
students. 

A final decision rests with the Slate 
Govern incut which is considering an 
application from a commit tee of some 
4t> people, composed mainly of uni- 
versity teachers from several countries. 

. is well as professional scientists, doc- 
tors and lawyers, 'flic Government 
■appears to Pc sympathetic to the plan, 
and has said encouragingly that “com- 
petition can do no harm". 

Herdecke would be the antithesis of 
the mass university where lectures arc 
ut tended by as many as a thousand 
students who have little contact with 
the teachers. The lengili of anuses 
would uot be prescribed, and indi- 
vidual tuition would lv fostered. There 
would be a strong emphasis on voca- 
tional training, and students would he 
expected to acquire a wide general 
knowledge. 

'Unis a law graduate might be re- 
quired to understand also the princi- 
ples of psychology, and is likely to be 


acquainted with (lie work of the courts 
and to know some tiling about the 
rehabilitation of convicts. The admin- 
istration of the university, it is said, 
will be “Republican" and based on 
co-partnership at all levels. 

The eommiuec is confident that 
enough money will be available. Prom- 
ises of financial support have been 
made by many industrial concerns, 
especially small and medium sized 
ones. Ultimately, it is Imped that 
graduates of Herdecke, once they are 
settled in well-paid careers, wilt be- 
en me generous benefactors. 

The idea of opening independent 
universities in Germany is nol new. 
Some years ago there was talk of 
starting an “elite university" near 
Stuttgart. Another plan, conceived by 
the medical association, was to estab- 
lish a private medical school. But both 
schemes came to nothing, mainly for 
financial reasons. 

Two of the members of the commit- 
tee. a neurologist .uul a psychiatrist, 
were among, a group of doctors who 
founded a private hospital in Westpha- 
lia 12 years ago. catering mainly for 
patients on the German equivalent of 
the national health scheme. 


Institute wins a reprieve Placement service aims to 

from A. S. Abraham BOMBAY Prime Minister in the Janata Govern- ease lot of the unemployed 
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from A. S. Abraham BOMBAY 
After some two vchts of uncertainly 
about its future, tfie prestigious Indian 
Institute of Advanced Studies, housed 
in what used to be the Viceregal Lodge 
when the Raj moved every summer 
from Delhi’s hot plains to the cool 
retreat of Simla in the hills, is to carry 
on with its work and retain its pre- 
mises. 

A high-powered committee 
appointed by Mrs Gandhi’s govern- 
ment in September 1980 has just 
completed its investigation intn the 
institute’s future and has recom- 
mended that it should stay where it is 
because it would be difficult to find n 
more congenial location and because 
the lodge housing it. gifted to- the 
institute by a former president of India, 
has sentimental and historical associa- 
tions. 

In 1979, Mr Morarji Desai. the 


Prime Minister in the Janata Govern- 
ment. wanted the institute to he closed 
down because an earlier committee 
had found it was a "while elephant". 
Only a handful of its fellows had been 
productive over the years: most of 
wlint was produced was academically 
second-rate und many fellows saw their 
tenure at Simla as little mote than a 
free and extended holiday in idyllic 
surroundings. 

Later, as a compromise, it wns 
proposed that the institute continue to 
function - but amidst the toili ng musses 
on the sweltering plains, not hi a cool 
ivory tower. 

When Mr Desai felt in July 1979 and 
was replaced by a six month caretaker 
administration, the new federal educa- 
tion minister. Dr Koran Singh, the 
ex-maharajah of Kashmir, give the 
institute a reprieve by extending its 
lease to March 19SU. 


Riots lead to trial of Bir Zeit head 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
Several weeks of sporadic rioting by 
West Bank university students against 
the Israeli occupation has resulted in a 
military government decision to try Bir 
Zcit university vice-president and 
acting head, Dr Gab] Baramki. Baram- 
ki soon will be brought before a 
military court on charges of organizing 
and leading an illegal demonstration 
last week. 

At the demonstration some 1,000 
students and faculty of Bir Zeit. the 


West Bank's senior institution of high- 
er education, seven kilometers north- 
west of Ramatlah, marched from the 
campus to the Ram all ah military gov- 
ernor's headquarters. The demonstra- 
tors were protesting against the arrest 
the previous week of 24 students. 

The current spate of demonstra- 
tions, which hnve invoked rock- 
throwing at rsraeti troops and vehicles, 
began about June 5, the 14th 
anniversary of the start of the six-day 
war, in which Israel conquered the 
West Bank. 


from D. D. Udahigania 

COLOMBO 

A graduate placement service has been 
set up under the Ministry of Education. 
Employment and Youth Affuii** with 
an allocation of Rs 4it\ for the current 
year. 

It has been found thsii it is not only 
general arts graduates who are without 
jobs. The unemployed include gradu- 
ates with science degrees, and those 
who have gone through "job -oriented” 
courses such as business and public 
administration. It is curious that in a 
country where there is a desperate 
shortage of qualified teachers there 
should be BEd degree holders among 
the ranks of the unemployed gradu- 
ates. 

Traditionally, graduates here prefer- 
red the teaching profession or the 
higher grades of the civil service but 
avenues in this sphere have become 
restricted in recent years. 

The graduate placement service now 
seeks employment opportunities for 
them in spheres where hitherto gradu- 
ates have shown no inclination to 
enter, notably the tourist industry and 
nursing. 

Plans under way include re-training 
graduates for particular jobs in the free 
trade and banking sectors. 

It is reported that the possibility of 
employing them in the teaching profes- 
sion, where there is an acute shortage 
of science, maths and commerce 
teachers has been examined. Some of 


l lie science graduates have apparently 
been foilnd lo have au inadequate 
knowledge ro be able tn leach then 
subjects ut secondary school level und 
the possibility of equipping them with a 
degree of competence in Mils respect is 
undeT study. 

Anoi her possible avenue of employ- 
ment is that of agricultural settlement. 
Banks have already been approached 
for loans. 

But the experience of the Federation 
of University Women in their scheme 
of self-employment, for women arts 
graduates seems to suggest that it is not 
always practicable. 

One woman has been quoted as 
saying that it is only the rich who can 
aFrord self-employment . Most of them . 
as undergraduates, had obtained loans 
from hanks of which they had not 
repaid even the first instalment. How 
could they get more loans'.* 

Another who hud taken to poultry 
fanning found difficulty in buying feed. 
Prices went up more than she could 
afford. She turned to cattle raising but 
found she lacked knowledge ana ex- 
perience to make a go of it. 

There are a few success stories in 
seU-employmcnt. but apparently not 
enough to make the prospect an allur- 
ing one. 

By Sri Lanka standards, where the 
annual intake of students is 5,000, the 
number of unemployed graduates, put 
at about 4.000, is hfgh. Some of them 
graduated as long ago as 1975. 


Sydney declares war on sex discrimination 


State Scientific and Technological 
Commission. Although highly edu- 
cated, and a veteran Government 
official, Mr Fang is not known to have 
had any extensive scientific training 
and, in resigning (he presidency, lie 
stated that the post should go to a 
scientist and, moreover, that nis suc- 
cessor should be elected and not simply 
appointed its he hud been. 

The move to greater professionaliza- 
tion was further revealed by the scien- 
tific council's acceptance of a draft 
constitution for the academy. This laid 
down that the council, which consists 
of some 400 senior scientists, shall be 
the “supreme decision-making organ" 
□f the -academy and shall now meet 
about once every two years. In the 
interim power is vested in a praesidium 
of thirty members, elected by the 
■council. It is stipulated that two-thirds 
of this body shall be members of the 
council ana only one-third are to be 
Communist Parly and State officials 
from relevant departments. 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Women academics in Australian uni- 
versities are ofore conspicuous by their 
- ab&nce than their contributions. Ill no 
Australian university do females make 
up more than n quarter of the academic 
staff and in most the proportion lies 
between til and 15 per cent. The 
women who nrc employed mostly 
occupy the positions of tutor or lec- 
turer. 

Fewer than one In 20 professors in 
any university are female. Indeed, in 
none of the country’s 19 universities 
are there any women professors. Now 
Sydney University has decided to 
attack the blatant, if traditional, discri- 
mination, The university senate this 
month adopted a report by the out- 
going vice-chancellor. Professor Sir 
Bruce Williams, which recommended 
a vigorous campaign of administrative 
change and research aimed at giving 
women a belter deal. The report by Sir 
Bruce was his last as Sydney's vice- 
chancellor. He leaves shortly to take 
up the new post of director of Britain's 
technical chance centre. 

The Williams report acknowledged 
the iniquities in university staffing and 
promotions and recommended that: 


^ more women be appointed to prom- 
otions committees; 

# superannuation regulations be 
changed to abolish the differences 
between males and females In super- 
annuation benefits; 

# part-time tenured work be provided 
for women who interrupt their careers 
to become mothers; 

# a research fellow be appointed in the 
vice-chancellor's office to identify “im- 
pediments to the employment and 
promotion of women In non-academic 
positions. 

The vice-chancellor's report goes 
further than any report submitted to 
the governing body of an Australian 
university, and observers claim it will 
have far-reaching ramifications. 

The report was requested by the 
university senate lost year and draw on 
the findings of a similar study at Mel- 
bourne University. According to Wil- 
liams it is the tendency lor women 
students to do postgraduate degrees by 
coursowork rather than by research, 
which is the main contributing factor in 
the low' number of women holding 
senior academic posts. 

. A submission tn the vice- 
chancellor's investigation by the dep- 
uty vice-chancellor, John Ward, argued 


against the idea that women are kept 
out of the most senior university jobs 
because of family commitments. Ward 
claimed that there was' more truth in 
the generalization that women were 
still less eager than men to reach the 
top of their particular ladders. 

Sir Bruce said dial despite the poor 
record of women gaining academic 
appointments the number of females 
taking higher degrees hud grown sub- 
stantially since 1970 at Sydney and nt 
other Australian universities- An in- 
crease in females as a percentage of 
tenured academic staff, could be ex- 
pected to follow the increase in the 
number of females taking out research 
degrees, especially doctorates. 

The moves at Sydney University 
have been endorsed by the Federation 
of Australian University staff associa- 
tions. Statistics collected by the asso- 
ciation confirm a study by Professor 
Fay Gale at Adelaide .University which 
showed that one of the reusons for the 
disparity in female staff wd* the prefer- 
ence of Australfnn universities for 
overseas degrees. This militated 
against married women who were 
usually by the nature of their domestic 


roles not as mobile as men, Professor 
Gale said. 

At Melbourne University, where 
women made up less than one quarter 
of the academic staff, the registrar, Mr 
Jim Poller, said the university's sup- 
pot t systems and access for women .to 
jobs were ndcquule. 

The low proportion of women was a 


reflection of past community altitudes, 
which were changing. 1 fe described the 
decision by Sydney to appoint u re- 
search fellow to investigate impedi- 


ments in Ifte appointment of womon.as 
n retrograde step - “seeing women so 
different they could not be equal 
without a special arrangement being 
made for them." He said the SYdney 
proposal haid n tenor of positive discri- 
mination, something Victoria's equal 
opportunity act would not allow. 

But according to the federation of 
university staff associations, the issue 
was not u matter of luw but or unwrit- 
ten policy, of ensuring that women had 
every opportunity to apply for posi- 
tions ana were promoted. 

Apart from the decision by Sydney 
University, only one other university in 
Australia. Murdoch University in 
Perth, had an anti-discrimination com- 
mittee. 
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Start of the Giscard era means an 
end of the siege 

Guy Neave looks at the implications for French 
higher education now that Giscard and his minister, 

Mme. Saunier-Seit6, have gone. Popular she 
may have been, but she presided over an 
authoritarian system which was a reflection of the 
Government. 


With M. Francois Mitterrand's 
Socialist party gaining a land- 
slide victory, what are the implica- 
tions foi hijjhei education of a 
change in regime? 

One thing is sure. Both elections, 
presidential as well ns general, 
were fous hi on other issues. Ami 
Though during the period between 
the two the Right made great play 
over the threat posed to private 
schools by the arrival of a Socialist 


( tovernment to power, references to 
liglier education have been muted. 

Even so, the arrival of a new 
majority in the National Assembly 
will herald major changes in higher 
education. 

The first wit] be the end of what 
can only be described ns a "state 
of siege" between academia and 
the government, which was no less 
physical thnn psychological. There 
can be no spectacle less edifying 
than the previous Minister of 
Higher Education, ensconced in her 
bunker at the rue Dutot, protected 
by riot police from the legions of 
demonstrating staff and students. 
The second will be the end of a 
style of government which, over’ 
the past three years, became 
increasingly authoritarian. 

Almost from the moment the 
previous Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion, Mme Alice Saunier-Seit£ took 
office, the "firm smack of govern- 
ment" was heard across the univer- 
sity world. The reform in 1976 of 
second cycle studies - involving the 
Licence and the Master's degrees 
(effectively the third nnd fourth 
years after the baccalaureai ) set the 
style for the subsequent deteriorat- 
ing relationship between govern- 
ment and academia. 

The outstanding feature of Mme 
Alice Saunier Seite’s style of gov- 
erning^ was its determination to 


ignore any need to be based on 
consensus within the university. 
Rather, like other fields of policy 
during the seven years of Giscard 
d'Estaing's period in office, it 
relied un a theory not dissimilar to 
that of the ’silent majority'. Uni- 
versity reforms were carried out 
with an eye to public opinion out- 
side the precincts of higher educa- 
tion. And, one has to admit, it was 
highly effective. Mme Saunier Seite 
enjoyed one of the highest popular- 
ity ratings in the government. 

In fact, the reforms she intro- 
duced could only have been forced 
through because higher education 
enjoyed little credit with the man 
in the street. 

Yet the basis of her higher edu- 
cation policy was founded on an 
apparent paradox. The reform of 
higher education could only be car- 
ried out if the Minister was pre- 
pared to seek by all means in her 
power to discredit the institute she 
was called in to govern. There was, 
of course, some justification for 
this. 

. Already by 1976, the consensus 
forged in the wake of May 1968 
showed signs of breaking down in 
(he universities. The wave of par- 
ticipation had broken. Student 
poliucs, as is usually the case in 
France, reverted to complicated 
faction fights between splinter 
groups whose venom and litigeous- 
ness were inversely correlated to 
their membership. While any semb- 
lance of cohesion between staff and 
students vanished after the baroud 
d’homieur in the summer of 1976, 
following the reform of the second 
cycle. Lack of interest from the 
former and chaos among the latter 
meant that academia was no longer 
capable of drawing up any alterna- 
tive that was credible to outsiders 



Madame Saunier-Seit6: high popularity rating. 


in response to the the minister's 
initiatives. 

From that moment on, French 
universities found themselves 
reduced to a passive role, reacting 
to the minister's measures with 
often disproportionate violence. 
This, not surprisingly, played 
directly into the government's 
hands. Turbulence on the streets 
served merely to justify the deci- 
sion that the university had to be 
taken firmly in hand. 

But if students could not count 
on popular support, neither could 
the minister count on support, 
except from small and largely un- 
representative groups of staff and 
students inside academia. What had 
been a lack of consensus gradually 
turned into outright confrontation 
and hostility at all levels, an oppos- 
ition that united vice-chancellors of 
universities and student unions 
against the government though not, 
obviously on the same public plat- , 
form. 

Just as the Giscardian’s policy in 
higher education was to resurrect 
the Napoleonic University, so their 
successors' is to bury it once again. 
But key to any reform of higher 


education in the Republic arc the 
grandes ecoles . These 25U or so 
specialist institutes arc highly selec- 
tive. and cover such fields as 
engineering, business administrution, 
aeronautics and telecommunications. 
Significantly, whatever else changed 
in 1968, they remained untouched. 

Throughout the reign of Mme 
Saunier Scitc, the grandes ecoles 
were held up as model institutions 
thanks to their acudemic rigour, 
the relevance of their studies, the 
national economy, and to their 
forocions selection. 

They were, in short, counter- 
weights to the seeming irrelevance, 
laxity and futility that abounded in 
the university sector. 

No direct statement on this, the 
key 6jitc sector of French higher 
education, has yet been made. Hut 
it Is not without importance that in 
the reorganisation of the Ministry 
of National Education, higher edu- 
cation is grouped together under 
the heading of "the national (rain- 
ing system. 

It has long been a key item in 
left wing thinking since, in fact, the 
Common Manifesto of 1972, that 
all post secondary establishments of 
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front a special correspondent 

Poland is at present preparing new 
' legislation on higher education and the 
academics, is not simply new laws, but 
major rethink by the country on the 
needs andaims of higher learning, 
major rethinking by the country on the boosting of Polish productivity , clearly 
needs and aims of higher learning. has not come about - the perilous state 

Since 1972 Poland s research struc- of the Polish economy is a matter of 
lure has taken a somewhat different international knowledge and concern. 

But this was not the fault of the 
academics. During the last days of the 
Gierek regime, it was a common 
complaint of Polish scholars that hav- 
ing conscientiously worked on a given 
problem and produced an expert re- 
port, they found that the relevant 
government body took no action on it. 
n a few cases, tne changed social and 


Poland thinks again 
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path from the typical Comecon pattern 
in which applied research and technol- 
ogy come under a special State Com- 
mittee, while academic research was 
left to the Ministry of Education and/or 
the Academy of Sciences. Poland, 
however, approached (he common 
socialist problem of integratirtg re- 
search and the needs of the economy 
Jjj creating a Ministry of Science, 


V creatine a Ministry of Science, 
ighcr Education and Technology, 
id at the same time embarking on a 
structure, of fu ndl ng a cademic research 
in which ifioffcy was allotted not Insti- 
tute by institute , biu. according to 
problems" to be trtVeSiigatWorigl-: 
rally three levels of “problem" were 
envisaged;- "key" problems of the 
economy.; “departmental" problems 
allocated by individual ministries, and 

tU ' J.' .. i . 
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the hierarchy proliferated, so that, in 
1977, when the then minister pf scien- 
ce, higher education an<l technology. 
Dr Sylvester Knliski, visited BrittUn, he 
was able to describe to. his opposite 
number, Mrs Shirley Williams, . a fiver 
level schemer State, key, '.inter- 
departmental departmental and 
branch problems. {The various insti- 
tutes' “own" problems had by now de 
facts vanished into some planners' 
Jimboj. At the same time individual 
researchers fought tooth and nail to get 
their own research attached to at least a 
“key" problem, in order to get priority 
funding - however tenuous the con nec- 
tion might appear to be. 

The hoped-tor economic effect - the - 


(I 


most spectacular case, perhaps, was in 

tlsts wh6.had.wptked.foi: sqV.ertl years. , 
Oh . a ‘'key" ■ environmental 1 problem 
that; incidentally, dealt with polWUon 
in and around the city, havfe forced 
through the immediate closure of the 
Skawvna aluminium works which was 
discharging hydrogen fluoride into the ■ 
atmosphere, .and plans fpr.the femod- ." 
.clllng of the giant Leriln steel mills at ■ : 
-Nowa Hiita.- .' • ■, ; 

'Most ; academibs, however* have . 
reacted against the "problem” hierar- 
chy - which covered the social sciences : 
and humanities as well as the pure and 
technological sciences - by major de-;- 
ni'ahds for academic freedom and a; 
return, to "fundamental” research. A 
recenlj article in the weekly' Polity kb by 
the minister of science,' higher educa- 
tion and technology ,, Dr JtthugzGors- 
ki, suggested that the budget' for 
fundamental research will pe'. in- 
creased, and the lowest levels of 
the hierarchy - the departmental and 
branch problems - dropped and re- 
placed by a scheme of direct contracts 
between industry and research insti- 


tutes. What, however, seems to be 
occurring both in discussions of 
learned bodies, including the Academy 
of Sciences, and in the various Solidar- 
ity “Circles of Scientific, Technical and 
Educational Workers” is a confusion 
between the idea of greater academic 
autonomy and an ivory tower rnental- 
ity in which research would be pursued 
for its own sake and irrespective of the 
needs of the economy. 

One academic who has not fallen into 
this trap, however, is Dr Jan Klela- 
nowski, who is at present visiting 
London. A member of the Academy oi 
Sciences, and an internationally recog- 
nized expert on agricultural science - 
he Jprtpeily chaired a Comecon work- 
ori pig r.9aring.r- DT Tyi'ela- 
nowskl has hiscjvmelore of'apet dotes 
about the deficiencies of- the "prob- 
lem" structure. These range from the 
purely Practical - “how, he asked, can 
someode coordinate the research of 
scientists attached to his “problems" if 
he is .in Warsaw and {hey are in 
Szczecin, a full day’s journey hwav; 
through • the ridiculous - . the Stock- 
when ho was asked to which “problem” 
the Institute's calculator belonged - to 
the near; tragic the formal require- 
ment, that since a pedigree herd be- 
I longed to a particular “pfobienri’ which 

'-JiBiiSS that the ; herd- 

should be put dpwn oj dispersed fit was 

.Nevertheless; Dr XieiamWski de- 

nrf»n fhp all .(An « it. 


sumo level us sportsmen - useful for 
building up national prestige abroad, 
but to nc ignored when it conics to 
planning decisions. Unlike the usual 
truism, that “pure" research Ims fre- 
quently resulted in screudipUouxly 
practical results, Dr Kielnnowski is 
swift with his account of how wind laid 
begun simply ns n prnclicnl Investiga- 
tion into pig-feediiic produced impor- 
tant fundamental antn on mcinbnlic 
energy conversion. 

However, tltis dichotomy between 
learning and practice is not endemic in 
nil strata of Polish society. In 1977, as 
readers of this paper are surely aware, 
a group of Polish scholars, including Dr 
Kielanowski himself, set up the unoffi- 
cial, "Soclety for Academic Courses" 
(colloquially the "Flying University”) 
whldi organized - in the face of 
considerable police opposition, lec- 
tures in private homes to Fill the gaps 
m the state higher education syllabus. 
These naturally concentrated on the 
social sciences and the humanities, the 
pure sciences, fortunately, being re- 
Jativdy free of ideological constraint. 
c ^months later, however, groups 
of Polish farmers, in the Lublin aren 
and also at Zbrosza Duza in the Grojec 
province, set up their own "Peasants' 
university"; - an educational self-help 
scheme, ba&ed cm traditions from be- 
ware the First World Woi. 

Since September, 1980 officlni ob'.' 
M educatii 


the previous ucudcmic yew 
reduced to holding W] 1 ™ 
uinler conditions of marinnin^ 
now sneak to audiences oijjT 
hundreds or even thoiiMiKk^ 
the premises of "official 
or t cell n icnl colleges. 
load branch vrf the new 
Students' Association acu » . .. 
host). In sonic lowns, 
lectures even nppcnr In 
Hut of recent months, as 
the official universities 
slowly more liberalized, iWu 1 . 
been, said Dr Kielanowski^ . . 
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lectures, ft is no longer 5 - 
and young intellectuals i ww ,| ■ 
udettd, but also the workers , 
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Ngaio Crequer reports on the UGC, a secretive and powerful 
body that decides how the cake is shared ... 

The billion pound carve-up 


rouj) of about 20 people 


Dr Edward Parkes, chairman oFthe 
UGC 



Mrs I’. M. Taylor, headmistress of 
Wanstead High School, London 





Professor B.G. Gowenlock, head of 
chemistry, Hcriot-Walt University 



folly adequate to national needs. 

As well as the main committee there 
arc some ten subject sub-committees: 
mathematical sciences, dental, medi- 
cal. business and management, biolo- 
gical sciences, agriculture nnd veterin- 
ary, arts, social studies, physical sci- 
ence and technology, as well ns nn 
equipment committee. 

All these arc choired by main com- 
mittee members and their traditional 
job has been to visit subject areas of 
different committees to keep abreast of 
new and existing developments and to 
identify potential needs- 
The sub-committees attempt to visit 
each university department in its field 
every three or four years although this 
is not always maintained. The sub- 
committees also initiate planning exer- 
cises. such us the recent ones in 
Russian and mathematics. 

The Mih'COimniltccH provide one of 
the few external means of assessing 
university work (upart from external 
examiners). Their greater usefulness is 
in allowing an cxchnngc of information 
between the committee and the uni- 
versity de part meats and often the 
former will note and encourage par- 
ticular innovations, or ask for more 
assurance on others. So far. all very 
gentlemanly stuff. 

Latterly, with the new round of 
Government spending cuts, ilicir role 
lus assumed a greater importance. 
They were asked (o provide (he main 
committee with advice on the best 
tactic v and strategy to use in the 
approach to declining resources. 

This is when peer Judgement, on 
which the whole UGC system is based, 
is brought into critical spotlight. In the 
run-up to the main committee deli- 
berations different sub-coiiimiltcc 
chairmen look different approaches to 
their work. 

Jge, Durham, Dundee In trying to assess and value uni ver- 
and Oxford, the School of Oriental sily work, one committee went down a 
. ... •'* list ticking orf the good departments. 

Another was more wary nnd anxious 
about how its information would he 
used, so restricted discussion to more 
general points. 


Last week a 
sat down to decide how to spend one 
billion pounds. The meeting was pri- 
vate, the discussions secret and the 
evidence on which they based their 
opinions will never be made public. 

Soon the universities, who will be 
the recipients of this money, will he 
(old individually, and again privately, 
what their shares will be. Although 
they will be informed of the general 
rationale behind the allocation of the 
global sum, they will never be told 
anything of the arithmetic on which the 
distribution is based. 

The group of people with I his ex- 
traordinary role and power is collec- 
tively known rs the University Grants 
Committee. It is the committee which 
allegedly acts as buffer between the 
Government and the universities and is 
at the apex of a system which allows 
stale funding hut ant yet state control 
of these institutions. 

The members of the committee are 
unelcctcd but arc appointed by the 
secretary of state for education as 
individuals, und not ns representatives 
of institutions. They normally serve for 
periods of five years. They got their 
jobs through no officiul process. As 
with the honours’ system, their names 
were put forward as being suitable, and 
vcrc then sounded out. 
only full-time member of the 
UGC is the chairman, currently Dr 
Edward I'nrkes, who was the vice 
chancellor of City University, London. 
He is a civil servant, responsible not to 
the permanent secretary but to the 
secretary of state. 

Most of the other members of the 
committee arc full-time academies , 
many of them professors. At the 
moment thev come from the universi- 
ties of Manchester, East Anglin. Liver- 
pool, Hcrioi-Wutt. Nottingham, Glas- 
gow, Cambridge, Durham, Dundee 




and African Studies, London; the 
London Graduate School of Business 
Studies; King’s College, London; and 
University Oil lege. Cardiff. 

In addition there are two head 


move. Only, it (old the Commons 
Select Committee on Education, if it 
whs a resigning issue for the whole 
committee, would it take such a 
course. 

Usually the global recurrent sum is 
nimuunccd in March and in ApriFMay 
(he UGC decides how to allocate it. 
This time the decisions have been so 
complex and important - and the 
political debate so lone, that the uni- 
versities will not be told (he outcome 
until the end of this month or the 
beginning of next. 

The Government lias never inter- 
fered with an allocation made by the 
lIGt.' to an individual university.' It is 
also a strictly observed convention lliat 
any question in the House about a 
particular university is never 
answered. It is n matter, (he minister 
says, for the UGC and that university. 

The UGC decides its aLloeatiuns 
according, very broadly, to student 
numbers. It takes into account student 
mix, at some student places cost more 
limn others. 

Hut it does not work to a direct 
formula. It uses its own value judg- 
ments and may decide that depart men I 
X in university V is more deserving of 
financial support limn a similar depart- 
ment elsewhere. So it is constantly 
making its own assessment of quality. 

Universities receive a block grant 
though some of this will he earmarked 
fur special purposes. This, for exam- 
ple. could ne to ensure that a new 
project , such us a medical school, was 
properly funded, or u micro-elect ra- 
llies programme was encouraged. 

As new ventures become built into 
the structure of the university's de- 
velopment the earmarking cuds, 
although, of course, the increased 
funding is still taken into account in 
future block grants. This accounts for 
some of the ill-balance in the giants. 
The LfGC can also use earmarking to 
try to ensure that a university will 
follow its advice, although il says it 
does this very rarely. 



Professor K. M. Clay lan, ! 
environmental sciences, University of 
East Anglia 



Professor P. G. Moore, deputy 
' ml of the London Graduate 
School nf Business Studies 



Professor G.B. Howe, School of 
Orlenloiand African Studies, 
University of London 


teachers, two industrialists ^one other 
education. 


has just retired) and one director of. 


Professor G. R. Higginson, department 
of engineering science, University of 
Durham 
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limn tradition' of 
courses - called in 
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events in Poland to. 
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Polish workers is "not 
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Professor Peter Bromley , faculty of 
low, University of Manchester 


A full-time secretariat services the 
committee. Most are seconded from 
the Department of Education and 
Science and senior members attend 
committee meetings. 

Sir James Hamilton, permanent 
secretary at the DES, ond his Scottish 
equivalent, act as assessors to the 
committee, along with the two chair* 
men of (he Science and Engineering 
Research Council and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. Other Gov- 
ernment departmental heads and re- 
search council chairmen receive UGC 
papers. 

Treasury minute, in 1919 as a body to 
advise Government on how best to 
apply Parliamentary grants. 

Its terms of reference are "To in- 
quire into the financial needs of uni- 
versity education in Great Britain; to 
advise the Government as to the 
application of any grants made by 
Parliament towards meeting them. 

"To collect, examine and make 
available information on matters relat- 
ing to. university, education in Great 
Britain. 

‘To assist, in consultation with the 
universities arid other bodies con- 
cerned, the preparation and execution 
of such plans for the development of 
the universities ns may from time to 
time be required in order that they are 


Since 1972 the UGC has been advis 
ing universities on student target nuni 
~ Last year they invited senior mem- berS. Universities urc free to ignore 
bers of each university to discuss this advice but if (hey do they must take 
strength and weaknesses of depart- ’ ? ' T * L: “ 

ments. This was a practice they fol- 


lowed in the 1960s. 

They constantly seek information 
from the universities, that is. from the 
senior staff officials, on student projec- 
tions. new developments and matters 
of concern. Vice chancellors will say in 
private which areas could be cutback. 
The UGC believes that if this inter- 
course was public the information 
could not be forthcoming and the 
universities would be less efficient. 

Each year the UGC advise Govern- 
ment on how much the universities 
need for recurrent, capital and equip- 
ment grants. In fact, il is a long drawn 
out negotiation with the Treasury 
obviously trying to beat the figures 
down. 

The Government has never been 
bound to advice offered by the UGC. 
More than that, whatever the advice is 
or even its existence, is not made public 
and so the success or failure of the 
UGC as a champion of funds is not 
known. 

Only once in recent times - on the 
implementation of the full cost of fees 
policy -- has the Government not 
involved the UGC at an early stage, 
and then it was brought in at a later 
point. 

Nevertheless the UGC would not 
dissent In public with any Government 


alternative measures of their own. This 
issue went further than ever before this 
spring when the UGC told universities 
that their remaining grant fur the 
current year woulcT be docked if. 
against advice, they admitted more 
home students last October than in the 
previous year. Financial penally is 
often stronger than instruction. 

But this sofilv-softly role is about to 
change. The UGC chairman has said il 
is going to be more "interventionist'' 
and it expects its recommendations will 
lead to closure of departments. It has 
no legal force to impose changes, but 
great financial clout has ensured that 
universities have usually followed 
UGC guidance. 

What happens in the next 12 months 
will determine not only the shape of the 
university system but the role and 
extent of the powers of the UGC. 


Four other members of the committee, 
for whom pictures are unavailable are: 
Professor /?. J. C. Atkinson, CBE de- 
partment of archaeology, University 
College , Cardiff; Professor A. D. Af. 
Greenfield, University. Hospital Medic - 
at School, Nottingham. Professor L. P. 
Harvey, department of Spanish Ameri- 
can Studies, King’s College, London; 
and Dr £. Anne Whiteman, Jellaw of 



Professor T. W. Goodwin CBE. FRS, 
department of biochemistry, University 
of Liverpool 



Lady Margaret Hall, Oxfon 


Mr J.M. Ferguson CBE, engineering 
consultant, Stafford . 
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Dr K. A. G. Miller, managing director 
APV Holdings, Crawley 


Professor M. Hesse FBA, department 
of blstoeyand I philosophy of science, 
University of Cambridge 
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Professor J. C. Gunn, CBE, FRSK, MrR.S. Johnson, director of 

Cargill professor of natural philosophy, education, Leeds City Council 
University of Glasgow 


Dr James Munn OBK, rector of 
' Cothhln High School ,.G lasgow 
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The frequent allusions to “Tlie British 
Disease* in discussions of our eco- 
nomy's relatively poor performance 
make it naturnl to think that this might 
be attributed largely to way in which 
the economy has been managed by 
successive Governments. To my mind 
the severity of this “disease" is usually 
exaggerated, and its causes lie mainly 
in other deep-rooted factors (which 
will he discussed in lAter articles): it 
would he nicer if this were not so, and a 
remedy could be found in a change of 
Government policies. Nevertheless, 
the central management of the eco- 
nomy is clearly relevant, and makes a 
natural starting point for this series of 

. .1 rn_ _ _ ■ ...UJ-U lU!. U.. 












Phoney wars 
and false economies 


the genuinely unemployed. 

# some degree of protection of the In OUT continuing series Oi 
economically weak in their bargains articles On ‘the British DIs- 

strong!* 1056 Wh ° " re e “'' y ease’, W. B. Reddaway finds 


• a tax system which does not unduly that many things which were 
penalize the enterprising and the hard- supposedly under Govern- 

k««6 tuliinh rinoc riAt Al tPnn * ■ » 


obtain it, independently of their fumily 
means. 

Here it is only possible to discuss 
what was loosely called the “full em- 
ployment" objective, which the While 
Paper accepted us u Government com- 
mitment. The basic idea, in grossly 
over-simplified form, lay in the rccog- 


articles. The ways in wmen mis nas working, out wmen aoes not onena l„ ..t* "/• ‘‘ IT — .. . . 

been carried out have evolved with violently against ideas of social justice, ment control have not be- nihon that there was nothing in the 

time and so, indeed, have the pro- and which yields the necessary re- baved in the intended manner. “automatic , wor ' on 6 l ' , 4 c ! CC01,nni , lc ! 
claimed objectives which the Govern- venue. system which ensured that there would 


claimed objectives which the Govern- 
ment has sought to achieve . As we shall 
see below, the advent of Mrs Thatch- 
er’s Government in 1979 produced a 
major change, at least on professed 
objectives and general approach to the 
problems, even though the outcome in 
practice has borne little resemblance to 


venue. 

• an inheritance system and an educa- 
tion system which strike an acceptable 
balance between the objectives of 
equal opportunity and of parental 
concern for their children. 

None of these criteria can be precise- 
ly defined, and there is an underlying 
conflict between those who believe in 


the declared intentions. conflict between those who believe in 

First, then, a brief and rather leaving it to individuals to accept 

■ _ _ 1 * — r a. I * mtirt HlAlfrtrA 


dogmatic analysis of the major objec- 
tives as most people see them - 
recognizing that views will differ, espe- 
cially on priorities, and that ’‘manage- 
ment" may aim at achieving them 
indirectly, rather than directly. My own 
list would be as follows: 

A high level or employment. It seems to 
me that a major objective must be to 
avoid the risk that large numbers of 


responsibility for their own welfare 
(and that of their family), and those 
who believe in using the power of the 
State to mitigate the inequalities pro- 
duced by an unequal start in life and 
the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”. 

A reasonable degree of price stability. 
In my view, this comes rather near to 
being an "intermediate objective”, 
important primarily for the contribu- 


• * 
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important primarily iur me cumnuu- 

:rr and 3 — «> utabie dis,ribu - 

a complex economy there is bound to 


Nevertheless there can be no doubt 


nineteenth century was that this was 
not really its concern. Thus: 

# there were undoubtedly trade 


(raining can improve the adaptability SX "“‘“TV" 
of the supply. But I reject as totally 

misleading the dogmas of academic ainiS?, 

theorists (many Of them centred In a 2?* 1 

Merseyside!) which regard all unem- 


quences, but also for the inconveni- 
which they cause). So a place in the list 
of fundamental objectives should at 
least be given to “the avoidance of 
violent movements in the general 


aaMSarjarJ? jsinsj^jsast 


npmy should seek to ensure a high level 
of employment (ie a low level of 
involuntary unemployment) whether 
or not its actions operate directly to 
"create" dr “preserve'’ jobs. . 

A reasonable rate of growth. A high 
level of employment in any year will 
normally mean that Hie level of output 
(and hence of real national income) is 
not too far below its current potential. 
A second objective is that (hat polen- 


objectives" clearly presents difficulties 
of definition and reconciliation, quite 
apart from, the problem of how to 
achieve them. Tt may however seem 
very incomplete: there is no mention 
for example of e stable exchange rate, a 


tne uovemraeni was not responsible 
for creating the cycles and could not be 
expected to cure them: the most that it 
could do was to preserve law and 
order, so that (hopefully) natural 
forces could operate to restore 
prosperity, and to provide minimal 
support for the victims through the 
Poor Law. 

• similarly, growth of the national 


be the right level of demand to ensure 
that the nation's productive potential 
would be utilized to the "right" extent; 
but Government had n number of 
fiscal, monetary and administrative 
powers which itcouldusc, by conscious 
decisions, to get demand nearer to the 
right level. 

A number of points should at once 
be made: 

# the White Paper wisely avoided the 
emotive phrase “full employment ", 
which implies a precise target whereas 
the inevitable mls-matching between 
supply and demand for specialized 
types of labour (and of plant too) 
meant that some degree of both unem- 
ployment and shortages was inevit- 
able. Moreover, the inst rumen is avail- 
able to Government could mil possibly 
be operated so perfectly as to give 
precise stability or employment in the 
face of changing circumstances ami 
uncertainties. 

# the policy whs not n nue-shled one, 
concerned only with stoking up de- 
mand when it was deficient (though the 
unemployment of the inter-wur years 
gave emphasis to that side). An cmly 
illustration of the "disin dill ion" of 
demand was provided in I94fj, when a 
stiff budget made n major contribution 
to getting the economy Into huiance 
from a position of highly excessive 
demand (reflected in shortages of 
many kinds). 

# it was recognized that there wns a 


through accumulation of need to secure external balance in die 


capital, etc, was something the Gov- 
ernment was glad to see, but its own 


balanced budget , a high level of invest- 
ment, a healthy balance of payments. 


ot “a low enough level of the 


ments, 

SBRto 


E ermit a reduced growth in £3tn and 
)wer interest-rates' 1 . (The last was the 
basic objective of Sir Geoffrey Howe’s 


contribution could only be indirect, 
through the provision ot law and order 
and a sound currency. 

• the distribution of income as such 
was something about which the Gov- 
ernment neither could nor should do 
anything, though such things as prop- 


country's transactions with the rest of 
the world, as well ns nil internal 
problem. The disinflationary budget 
of 1948 helped to tuckle both prob- 
lems, because it reduced the excessive 
demand for imports, as well as for 
home-produced goods and services. 

# most of the instruments available to 
the Government affect the level of 



An unique revolution 
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This does not mean giving ov 
riding pfiorily to seeking the high 
possible rate of growth: that might v 

iv61 „ d 

and the -like Ester than they 'can ie ** interested in the consequences which slowly (for example, through the de- nrSwhSi! r ? s r P ec V ve ty' 
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Influence what happens on the fun- 
damental ones, but which arc of little 
importance • in themselves. One can 


•yce-movemehta.as such were not their e^ect 0 on pri^were"^ ‘than 

Er&*sapss 

methods of managing the economy 


n nuried women could be absorbs 
( iovcmnient policies helped top) 
tlucc this result . hut it would be 
to attribute this success story rimphti 
demand management or any efr 
Government actions. There waste 
to be a period of high demand afitti 
war, and in these matters “noflq 
succeeds like success ": the fan it 
real demand and output bap ba 
rising continuously gaveenlrepw 
confidence to raise their capncttv hn 
L-r. in the expectation of fumeri 
creases in demand. The world it 
whole wns expanding its output, n 
hence its demand (or goods, a&te 
country benefited by the grarit 
others. 

Nevertheless, Government's tfr 
at managing the economy are dim 
importance. The main featuresofta 
methods might be listed as foUon 

• budget changes (mainly on (antir 

were used us a means of incressp 
decreasing the level of dtari 
according to the Government's i| 
nosis of the position. 

• this diagnosis had regard DoUriji 

the internal position (unemp^w 
or over-heating) but also lotbeto 
of pay ments: on occasion (egiw* 
Jenkins was Chancellor, aflerlhe» 
ilcvuluutum) this was the deoswa 
ment. , , , 

• monetary policy watltf l® 

an adaptive wny to fit in wiihbuJJ 
policy; hut it made on ’ 
contribution through «tf«® 
cnees on the quantity nnd “ r ?°I? 
bank lending uml through w. 
purchase controls. • 

• in general, the cxchwwe 
kept lixetl, apart from jnt 
lions in 1949 and 1967- G»»j: 
control on cupitiil hansactlons^. 
extent insulated llio Bni™ 
market from those nbrond, but wp. . 
controls and excliungc COQlr01 .^j • 
rent transactions wore 
eliminated. 

• some attempts were 

to lime to InITucncc pn** y 
by mlminlslrntivc matK- 
came more fru«|ucnl . 

rote as the years went ' 

slow rise in prices which chari*?- - 
this (iiiiuier-ccntury wns ilKJJgj 
of accelerating from one ujjjji 
the next. Mr Ilonlh flb °K. 1 
National Board for ^ 

in iiouordnnoe with his 19™ ^ 
pledge, but then nj* 

U-turn and set up a Pdc« . 

and a Pay Board. V 

T]ie reasons for the 
tendency in prices ^ v I e . ^ r ; ;. 
debuted. For my part I v 

attributed it to "fa 
cost-push and a 

icy". To my mind, 

inevitable tenden 9\,!i» 
croups of spccialiwj if® 


Leszek Kolakowski (above) 
argues that the world's first 
workers' revolution is taking 
place in Poland . . .ironically 
‘against a socialist state and 
under the sign ofthe 
cross . . 


It may be fairly said thai’wc have been 
witnessing, ill rough the Inst eight 
months, the first workers* revolution; 


first not just in Poland, but iit the 
world. And this means: a revolutionary 
movement of which the driving force 
was the conflict between the industrial 
workers - supported by intellectuals 
and indeed by the overwhelming mass 
of the society - and the employers, ic 


able. It would have meant violent 
explosions in a number of cities, fol- 
lowed by hmtfi] police repression and a 
few economic concessions of little 
significance, without changes in the 
leadership: a short-term solution that 
would inevitably have led to new 
explosions after a moment's respite. 
Given the accumulation of social ten- 
sions. such an outcome was less likely 
than one of the remaining three, 
though not impossible. 

The fourth possibility was a massive 
and violent onslaught by the rulers on 
the democratic opposition groups and 
on the emergent, though still poorly 
organized, workers' movement. After 
all, in the yea is lending up to 1980, (he 
government hnd adopted a policy of 
successive repression and ‘'relaxa- 
tion’’, neither of which had been 
sufficiently thorough and consistent to 
appease or terrorize Polish society. 
The former leaders may now belatedly 
regret their irresolution, yet nobody 
can say what would have happened if 
they had really used massive force to 
forestall Ihc oncoming revolt. .. 

Bui to innny people the most likely 
scenario seemed at the same time the 
most dreaded: mass riots leading to 
chaos, ta the collapse of the entire 
social fabric, to the rupid disintegration 
of the machinery of power nnuto the 

C romnt restoration of “order” by 
toouv Soviet invasion, massacres anu 
untolu sufferings, all of which would 


the state and its privileged political 
police and administrative bureaucracy. 
Nothing of this kind has ever occurred 


services, anflh»rewu„ a ^ J: 


respect f 
essential. 


ing) criteria as: 

• a system for protecting (at a socially 
acceptable level) the living standards 
of tnose who may have little or no 
power to secure an adequate income - 
eg children, the elderly, the sick and 
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before. The Bolshevik takeover, 
though supported by large segments of 
the worker population (and by a 
minority of peasants) does not deserve 
the label: it was carried out under 
slogans, and driven by clnims, which 
had not content specifically reflecting 
the interests and the aspirations of 
Industrial workers (pence and land). 
All the later events in Europe called 
“proletarian revolutions" by the 
ideologists of Sovietism were just 
Soviet military conquests. In other 
parts of the world they had either the 
same character or, if not, they had very 
little to do with the dash between the 
industrial wage earners and the em- 
ployers; sometimes national aspira- 
tions were at work, sometimes 
peasants' grievances. 

It is remarkable that this first work- 
ers’ revolution was directed against a 
socialist state and carried out under the 
sign of the cross - so much for the great 
sdentific laws of history scientifically 
discovered scientific Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The second, most remarkable char- 
acteristic of the revolution was its 
deliberate self-restraint, in fact its 
concern not to be too successful. This, 
again, is perhaps the unique historical 
experience. Not unlike all the revolu- 
tions throughout history, this one re- 
sulted from the unpredictable coinci- 
dence of many factors, none of which 
can be singled out as the cause. That a 
new powerful wave of strikes was to be 
expected had been a fairly easy predic- 
tion, and most people acquainted with 
the situation, both in Poland and 
abroad, in fact made such predictions 
in the months preceding the upheaval 
in the summer of 1980. Yet neither the 
size nor the outcome was certain. 
There were roughly six possibilities, of 
which two appeared most unlikely and 
Uad been disregarded by all observers. 

The most Improbable was the repeti- 
tion of the 195b scenario: quitoi- 
unanimous and enthusiastic support 
given to a new party leadership which 
might emerge as a result of the crisis. 
Given the purty’s total and irreversible 
loss of credibility, the utter collapse of 
Communist ideology, the complete 
and well justified absence of hopes for 
an “internal renewal" of the ruling 
apparatus, such a solution could he 
nafely dismissed. 

Neither could one expect u repitition 
of the 1970 pattern: a geographically 
limited outburst of popular anger fol- 
lowed by bloody repression ana, once 
anain, by a change of leadership to 
which a reluctant, qualified and short- 
term credit would be given - not on any 
continuing "ideological" basis, but on 


had wished, this was not only because it 
was naturally eroded of meaning by 
constant repetition but because in 
revolutionary processes where the feel- 
ing of regained spiritual freedom 
dominates the atmosphere, it is in 
general very difficult to terrorize peo- 


C romnt restoration ot order by 
toouv Soviet invasion, massacres anu 
untolu sufferings, all of which would 
have put at risk the entire European 
security system. 

What actuully happened wns surpris- 
ing not only to all outsiders but, with 
few exceptions, to the Poles in Poland. 
The admirable discipline which the 
workers displayed in their largely im- 
provised sit-in strikes; their clearly 
articulated political will; their con- 
temptuous refusal to be taken in by all 
the tricks of old whereby the rulers 
tried at the outset to bribe them; their 
ability to resist provocation, to prevent 
the occurence of riots and violence: 
their cool-headed strength in pressing 
for institutional changes and in enforc- 
ing them; their complete detachment 
from the verbiage of official ideology - 
(“socialism", “communism”, “capital- 
ism"), the lack of the illusions which 
invariably accompany revolutionary 
movement - all this caught us by 
surprise. 

Time and time again the party 
leaders, intent on preventing the 
machinery of power from utterly fall- 
ing apart, kept repeating the same 
single argument which, they knew, 
might have reached the ears of the 
population and was, in fact, the only 
means of communication between the 
rulers and the ruled: Soviet tanks (“our 
friends are worried”, “you jeopardize 
the very existence of the Pofisb state”, 
etc). 

The argument was teal, no doubt, 
and reinforced by the unceasing 
menaces streaming from Moscow. No 
Polish child is ignorant of the fact that 
the country lives in the shadow of 
Soviet imperialism, or that the protec- 
tors have their bases scattered both in 
various parts of Poland and near all her 
borders. Nor is anybody unaware of 
the importance in their lives of the poor 
and fragile elements of Polish inde- 
pendence. It was enough to compare 
the conditions in Poland, for an the 
intolerable burden of Communist 
oppression, with, say, the pathetic 
misery of Baltic countries which the 


and sclf-rcstrainl was (he condition of 
succss: that ii did succeed amidst the 
general outburst of popular wrath 
might appear almost incredible. 

This was perhaps the reason, or one 
of the reasons, for the absence of 
illusions. There were no foolish ex- 
pectations of a New World and no 
ideological jargon of any kind. People 
did not try to “abolish alienation”; l hey 
did not fight “for true socialism" or 
“against socialism"; they did not want 
i he government to make them happy, 
nor did they expect it to change Poland 
overnight into a land of milk and 
honey. All their demands were speci- 
fic, with no doubt left about their 
content. And the workers were aware, 
from the very outset, that whatever 
i hey might gain would be null a ml void 
if they did not gnin the freedom of 
speech and print, or at least significant- 
ly widen this freedom. 

The demnnds were political, of 
course, in the sense that in u system 
wherein in principle nil Ihc decisions in 
all areas u( public life (and in niuiiy of 
private life as well) belong to the party, 
nil noii-nuthori/cil initiatives, de- 
ntil nils, social bunds, and forms of 
organization, run against this '‘princi- 
ple" - ami are thereby political by 
definition. The "principle”, though, 
lias never operated in Poland very 
efficiently; even Polish Stalinism, for 
all its monstrosities, was less consistent 
and somewhat half-hearted by com- 
parison with other countries'. Since 
1956. in spite uf all the pressures, 
persecutions and attempts to give the 
country a totalitarian respectability , it 
has been dear that the goal was simply 
unattainable; important pockets of 
cultural and even economic life inde- 
pendent of the stale persisted. This was 
the background against which the size, 
impeptus and success of the 1980-81 
movement have to be assessed. It is. to 
be sure, a major breakthrough in the 
process ot wrenching away from the 
state large areas of initiative, yet these 
gains would have hardly been possible 
if the corrosion of totalitarian struc- 
tures had not been progressing for 
years, notwithstanding the country’s 
immensely inflated secret police net- 
work. 

The contribution of events in Poland 
to the general political prospects of 
Europe may be evaluated in three 
ways. Not only .have they demons- 
trated how totalitarian institutions 
could disintegrate step by step as a 
result of strong peaceful pressure and 


of ihc Muscovite kind who either 
avoided the issue iin much as they could 
or just repeated the Kremlin's verdicts, 
every hotly seemed to express support - 
a truly unusual spectacle - yet only few 
did so without hidden or open anxiety 
and embarrassment. From conserva- 
tive sides of the spectrum one heard the 
support given to the anti-communist 
and anti-Soviet forces at work, yet it 
was mixed with a great fear at the 
prospect of possible “dcstablilization" 
in Eastern Europe, with all its imagin- 
able consequences. Those dwindling 
leftist seels which are still unambi- 
guously anti-Soviet welcomed the 
events while lamenting the terribly 

underdeveloped class- consciousness of 

workers who displayed portraits of the 


Soviet state had simply annexed (ie, 
‘‘liberated"). Still, ft thd argumonr 
failed to Intimidate people as the rulers 


dislllusionmertt and mistrust clearly 
made such an upshot impossible. 

- Of the other possibilities, one was a 
repetition of the 1976 scenario. This 
was conceivable, but not very prob- 


feopie nave been aware ot the peril 
nevertheless, yet the actors of the 
revolutionary process refused to hand- 
le it on the government's terms (of 
which the first was, in the initial phase 
at lenst, just disguised surrender). 
They handled it instead in their own 
way, according to their own assess- 
ments. They aid impose restraint on 
themselves, and rapidly became aware 
of their strength and ability to impose 
their will. Indeed, it was clear that if 
the internal distribution of forces alone 
had counted, the entire power struc- 
ture would have gone to pieces within 
days. Yet this was a strange revolution 
in a cage. Everybody knew as much. 



result of strong peaceful pressure and 
also proved a significant symptom of 
and a step towards the decomposition 
of the Soviet empire, they might be 
significant for the West as well. It is 
conceivable that they will speed up the 
process which has been going on 
surreptitiously for many years, herald- 
ing the restructuring of political divi- 
sions in the western world. 

Indeed, it is arguable that we have 
observed very important events of 
which the meaning -- whatever the 
outcome might be in the next few 
months - cannot be easily absorbed 
within conceptual categories normally 
employed by major sections of the 
western political spectrum. They are 
simply beyond the customary political 
classifications. 

Was this movement "democratic"? 
Certainly, In a sense, but it did not 
demand the restoration of democratic 
institutions. Was it “nationalistic”? 
Was it “religious"? “Anti -imperialist"? 
Can it be defined as an act of class 
struggle? Was It “socialist”? Was ft 
"anti-socialist” ot “anti-communist"? 
Was it trade-unionist or political? We 
may stretch each of those words and 
make it applicable, and yet none is 
applicable without various restrictions. 

This might explain, although not 
entirely, the uneasiness one could feel 
in the western reaction to events in 


l’opc. rather than uf Trotsky, and sang 
Catholic and national songs instead of 
the International, as the laws of history 
obliged them to do. A more or less 
cautious and diplomatic support was 
given to the movement by social demo- 
crats. (It was naturally more cautious 
iiinl more diplomatic among those in 
power or dose to power; the same 
spectre of “de stabilization'' hnuiitcd 
them.) A reluctant and belated 
approval was not surprisingly heard 
from the socialist left, as they unhappi- 
ly share both kinds of panic: liic 
diplomatic panic of the establishment 
and ideological panic of the leftists. 
Prompt and unambiguous support 
came from some workers’ unions (in 
(he United States and in Italy, among 
others) and from many individuals not 
inhibited by ideological cliches, party 
loyalties, diplomatic considerations or 
(he horror of appearing too leftist, 
rightist or centrist (or not sufficiently 
rightist, not sufficient ly leftist, too 
moderate in extremism, too extremist 
in moderation, etc). 

Thus, it is not inconceivable that 
Poland's incomplete revolution might 
deepen the ideological confusion of the 
West and further reveal the incongru- 
ity of inherited doctrines, which re- 
main officially binding in all parts of 
the political spectrum, with trie most 
burning issues and conflicts of our 
world. Anri there is not much to he 
regretted ubuui this possibly uninten- 
tional result. 

Through the inertial resistance ofthe 
existing divisions well established in 

E arly organisms, political jargons, 
ibcls ana electoral habits, new divi- 
sions elbow their way, and we can only 
dimly perceive their future shapes. 
They still wail for the discovery of tneir 
native tongues; all strong soda I shocks, 
of whatever origin, are likely to bring 
them closer to the surface, (whether or 
not they will make the world a better 


place to live in, no one knows. 
Perhaps.) 

In Poland itself, the situation is 
bound to remain ambiguous and shaky 
for a long time (unless the country is 
liberated by Soviet tanks, that is). The 
party leadership is not only torn asun- 
der by internal squabbles as they try to 
appease both Moscow and Polish soci- 
ety, thus looking for an impossible 
language that would make wolf and 
lamb happy. Solidarity has established 
itself against the resistance ofthe ruling 


pie by explaining to them the peril they Poland, for all the support they might 
risk. To tight for freedom is never safe, have enjoyed. Exce p t for Com mu rusts 
People have been aware of the peril 




Mi? 7 /i 








apparatus, and yet it cannot wish this 
apparatus to fall span or to be forced 
in to complete paralysis. One thing that 


is clear, however, is that those forces in 
the paTty, army and police machinery 
which rightly tear that minimal social 
control mignt deprive them of their 
privileges arc ready, if necessary, to. 
peg the Soviets for help; their re- 
sources are impossible to calculate but 
are certainly greater than (heir numer- 
ical strength. One may reasonably 
hope that they will fail, as they have so 
far. If so, Poland will remain, for u 
time, a mutant, the unique specimen uf 
n new species - the future evolution of 
which we can only speculate. 


the author u a fellow of A 
College, Oxford 

m 'V.XIfea-' : V «M . 
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How are we going to pay for the polytechnic 
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The Government has a policy towards 
the funding of public-sector higher 
education; n policy that manages to be, 
at one and the some time, both clear 
and ambiguous. The policy is clear in 
that the size of the AFE pool is now 

P redetermined by the Secrelnry of 
tale and (he plans for public expendi- 
ture require that the available money 
be reduced substantially in the next 
two years. The policy is ambiguous in 
that there is not, as yet, any viable 
mechanism for distributing the pre- 
determined pool to authorities and 
hence to colleges. Consequently, there 
has been a wide variation in the effect 
of the cuts on colleges, producing 
totally unacceptable results such os 
reducing further the budgets of those 
colleges that are already amongst the 
most poorly resourced. 

This problem of allocating a pre- 
determined poor is being studied by a 
working group, chaired by Mr Stephen Be 
Jones at the Department of Education 
and Science. The basic terms of refer- 
ence of thut group arc to determine (he 
distribution of the AFE pool to local 
authorities, and hence to colleges, by 

using a system of unit costs. The polytechnics: (heir tremendous diversity of education means a similar diversity of costs per student 

Tne group has been able to come 

SKSing^the miiiAFB pooftiwt The DES wants higher education in the public sector funded by a system of unit 



higher unit costs than other, 

It in also important to realized 
mheni ut unit costing SSJ 


costing repregn, 
sigii.licant change iiatffe re® 
bci wren local and central go^ 
when hnanang the public^? 
Al|. pool is loail government^ 
each authority contributes b Z 
oaeh mithority with poolabfcri 
w ithdraws from it. Prior to tbecaS 
ot i he pool, the Secretary of 




contains an dement of unit costing, costs. Peter Knight examines the pros and cons. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear chat a or 

substantial amount or work needs to be 


carried out before a full-scale unit cost always' the same (a student being 


system is brought in. 


trained to teach) and it is not unreason- 


The problem with a unit costing able to assume that that training should 
/stem is that it is conceptually very cost roughly the same in Wigan as in 


instruction and the expenditure on the 
additional building space to contain 
laboratories and tne associated tech- 
nical support. A unit cost system that 
did not recognize these factors would 
be disastrous as it would impose enor- 
mous financial penalties on colleges 


attractive. If facts are not allowed to It is often rumoured that the Uni- be disastrous as it would impose enor- 
confuse the situation it is easy to argue versity Grants Committee allocates mous financial penalties on colleges 
that if (he cost of educating a student in funds to the universities by reference to that had a substantial proportion of 
institution A. is, say £2,000, then the n unit cost system. The actual mechan- science and technology-based courses, 
cost in institution B, should also be ism of allocation seems to remain one This problem of the differential cost 
£2,000. This idea is not novel and if of the darker secrets of financial man- of courses is not insurmountable as it 
approached carefully the technique aaement. Nevertheless, it is clear that should be possible to provide some sort 
can, in certain circumstances, be a while some reference is made to the of weighting so that a student on a 
sensible wny of allocating resources, number of students in a particular laboratory-type course counts more 
For many years the Department of institution, the concept of a unit cost is than a student on a course with no 
Education and Science used a unit cost introduced more as a monitoring of laboratory work. For several vears the 


additional work involved in part-time 
courses, and its existence has acted as it 
dear disincentive to colleges to under- 
take too much nnrt-time work. 

Once again, it a unit cost system is to 
be introduced it must allocate money 
on the basis of a system that is generally 


system to fund the voluntary colleges. 
There was an average unit cost, which 


introduced more as a monitoring of laboratory work. For several years the 
historic expenditure rather than tor a pooling committee has surveyed stu- 
mechanistic allocation of funds. j — — =— 


Neither the universities nor the genernl types, art and design, faculty 
voluntary colleges are of much assist- one (laboratory based) and faculty two 
ance in providing a unit cost svstem (non-laboTatorvV While there is verv 


that had a substantial proportion of perceived to be a fair recognition of (lie 
science and technology-based courses, work involved in teaching the students 
This problem of the differential cost who make up those units. If the system 
of courses is not insurmountable as it is not fair then when resources arc 
should be possible to provide some sort scarce and college budgets arc under 
of weighting so that a student on a pressure, there will be a natural temp* 
laboratory-type course counts more talion to stop offering those courses fur 
than a student on a course with no which the financial returns are least 
laboratory work. For several years the adequate. 

pooling committee has surveyed stu- Apart from the problems identified 
dent/staff ratios in courses of three so far there are ninny other difficulties 


dent/staff ratios in courses of three 


providing a unit cost system (non-laboratory). While there is very 
be easily adopted, with little considerable room for improvement in 
t* by (h* public sector, this categorization if it is to be used to 


multiplied by the average unit cost, that can be easily adopted, with little considerable room for impi 
The system was modified so that amendment, by the public sector, this categorization if it is tc 
certain types of expenditure that were Indeed, the success of unit costs in allocate funds, it is an a 
not controllable by the college, such as teacher training provii * 


to be overcome before a fully fledged 
unit cost system is available. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that while there will have 


not controllable by the college, such as teacher training provides a clue to one 
rates and large building maintenance of the major difficulties in applying the 
costs, were excluded from the disci- technique elsewhere. That difficulty 


ptine of unit costs. 


lies in the tremendous diversity of 


allocate tunds, u is an approximate 
solution to the problem of the different 
costs of courses. 

A further problem that particularly 

— . ... . n j ^ , / — affects the public sector is that students 

This system, while not universally education provided by the polytechnics are engaged on types of study other 
liked, certainly worked and was gener- andinstitutesofhighereducation.lt than by full-time attendance. Some 
ally perceived to be fair and reason- would clearly be unacceptable to count way has to be found of counting for 
able. There are two reasons why it every student as one unit as there are unit cost purposes, students undertak- 
worked. Firstly, one suspects that it sound educational reasons why dif- ing sandwich or part-time study. The 
worked simply because it had always ferent courses cost different amounts, problem of a fair evaluation of the cost 
been used as the colleges developed. An engineering student is likely to cost consequences of part-time study is 
Consequently, .a basic level of resourc- substantially more than a student particularly difficult, in its survey of 
mg bad had an opportunity to perme- studying the humanities for two main SSRs the pooling committee deter- 
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.i ' the combination of st\ 
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extra, cost to the consumer. The argu- with, administrative 
ment from a rising post of living also which soughl io keep 
became more convincing; and the cost wa g es and prices dir 
of facing a strike seemed ever htpr*; tipshot wasabigriseh 
fearful. 1 and a rise in prices whi 

This naturally meant a growth m the wildly to 25 per cent 
annual rise in the quantity of money then brought down 
needed to "ncommodatc" the rise in level, 
wages and prices. One can also argue; The most inleiestii 


circumstances, in which "the avoid- increases; but in 1977/78 most rises 
ance of rampant inflation" vies with "a were kept down to around 10 per cent 
r * ?■ employment” fot the role by the use of various powers open to 
ofchlef objective. the Government (for example, m the 

The period covered by the last working of price control). Mr Healey’s 
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to be a considerable amount of grubby 
technical argument nnd confused de- 
bate, it is possible lu devise and 
operate such a system. 

The first practical problem can be 
seen from the infurmution on milt costs 
in the polytechnics that lius become 
available so far. The range of unit 
costs, however determined, is very 
wide, with the most expensive institu- 
tion being only slightly less than twice 
as expensive as the clieimesl college. 
Now perhaps further study will reveal 
that most of this difference will he 
accounted for by the undervaluing of 
particular types of work, such as 
part-time study or lurguly Inescapable 
costs such us the need to iimininiii a 
large number of annexes or to puy stuff 
London allowance. However, after ail 
the explanations have been provided 
there will n I ways be n range of unit 
costs with some institutions having 

(though not very explicitly) thut the 
process of “imposing strict monetary 
discipline" might lend to some tran- 
sitional pains, in the form of lower 
output and higher unemployment. But 
it apparently believed that the firm 
announcement with the 1980 budget of 


tide i inine a general 
allocation; he cannot aiMja 
explicitly the legitimacy of 
ail individual authority. 

This is the cnix of the matterafe 
moment a local authority mho, 
claim (or money from the wit 
support ils pmilahlc work. It is fob 
local authority to determine Ik ts 
al level of financing of poolabkii 
(hat it believes is appropriate in 
locality given the circumstaimn'- 
ctilleges. Crudely, that is ontdl 
(unctions thut us counciMtm * 
elected to discharge. Their jiidp 
can he influenced by a myni 
(actors both local ana aarioul;i 
can be generous or mean lot 
college, whut they cannot be bf 
ruled by the DES or the Welift 
as to the legitimacy of their ft 

Clearly, with a predeternilDriji 
the bids are likely to exceed tbec 
the pool and some reductioni rib 
to he effected. Nevertheless, lid 
authority remains the unilofp 
ment that makes the decision ati 
level ni resources needed. 

With the use of unit costs (kp 
and influence of the local aslri 
will be reduced. Instead of briqd 
to make a bid for money fromthAf 
pool, they will be reduced to rad; 
laid that has the form of the wude 
students they expect to lecnO* 
pool able courses. The pool daitst - 
each authority will hecomeaiWe 
of volume rather than staodu4 
measure of quantity rathertbamps 
of provision. 

Any determination of siamW' 
fur as the poo! is concerned <1' 
made explicitly with the nab«al c 
cost, and so will become the 
WlUy of the Secretary of Stole. 

It could ho argued ilioinicttoj 
of emphasis is a natural and tits® 
consequence of any natioiwijw 
higher education, indeed, ilk** 
that any nulionnl body that 
been formed as a result of 
proposals would have bcea 
avoid the use of o national 
unit costs for very long. 
al a lime when the wholesale^ 
of the public sector has been «» 
twinkle in the governments Jr- 
use of unit cost systoms 
approuched with groat cwtx* 

The author ledum ol ^ 
Polytechnic anil Is Ifc* 5* 
Natjhe anil a member of" 111 ** 
Kroitp on unit costs • . ^ 

Government iuw had w jjjgj 
scale far above its target. 
to do so again in 1981^ : 
because of the effects of tw 
for which its policies arc WP 


and a rise irt onceswhroh first increased potor,. and would make possible \ rduetomiy become more (which may acquire i 'J' ^ 

wildly to 25 per cent a year and was Sound expansion of outout^lhoLh I? TT matte S i - . . , »'ig if the recession di 
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with the “bdilof acut in income-tax In side” : of: die S5SST* “ Pp,y in r^al terma%St n £tionfSs g 

return for moderation in wage- The ; -p555gr , : both in 1981) nnd to The author is . 

... ,,;.,..»«»gniz e a.i98 1 . ?he hjgher ^ ^ fl , C anW* u •: 


petition and Credit Control - the 
monetary expansion played a more 
positive role. 


managing the economy under the new _ return 


:, r iknt ' Vi~ vavernmept borrowing could also be r -f . Sl ra,cs record ,cvuls 

n 0 t!J ic Hi increase incentives miserably (though the 
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The rise of the mediocracy 


Teachers, Writers, Celebrities: the 
Intellectuals of modern France 
by R6gl5 Dehrny 

translated by David Macey with an 
Introduction by Francis Mulhern 
New Left Docks, £11.00 and £4.50 
ISBN 0 86091 039 3 and 736 3 


by Kenneth Minoguc 

Paris is a city of intellectuals the way 
Rome is of priests ;uul Washington 
of lawyers. Hut just as ii is possible 
to be a priest without faith, and a 
lawyer without u sense of justice, so 
in the modern world it is all too 
possible to find intellectuals without 
an intellect. On this point, »t least. 
R6gis Dehrny is entirely clear. 11c 
elucidates the attitude of a former 
Chinese Red Guard, in l‘)7X a re- 
fugee in Hong Kong, in the follow- 
ing terms; “For it is not his level of 
education that defines (he intellect 
dial, bill his project of ‘intkieiicing 
people’.” 

It's not enough, of course. Dulc 
Carnegie made a stab at discovering 
what makes people run and came up 
with the title; How to win friends 
and influence people. Trying to in- 
fluence our fellows is a universal 
‘‘project”. The point about intellec- 
tuals is that they want to convince 
people of the truth of some abstract 
proposition or other. Such might be 
n reasonable way of “defining" them. 
Indeed, one might turn Debray’s 
preoccupation on its tail by observ- 
ing that no unc but an intellectual 
has much interest in defining any- 
thing, and all the loose (alk to be 
heard these days about definition is 
merely a symptom of how the intel- 
lect less intellectual is multiplying. 

But the real evidence for the diffu- 
sion of this new breed of person may 
be found, if anyone else has the 
intrepidity and stamina to search for 
it. in reading one’s way through the 
245 pages of Teachers, Writers , 
Celebrities. Rdgis Debray, who 
achieved fame when he went 
to Bolivia in 1967 in the wake 
of Che Guevara and was arrested 
and imprisoned for aiding the guer- 
• rillas, has now gone into business as 
what he chooses to cal! a “mediolog- 
ist”. The work under review is an 
application to the current French in- 
tellectual scene of the fundamental 
principles of this new science, whose 
nil! statement will soon appear (we 
are told) as 3 two-volume Traiti de 
la midiologie. The primary business 
of the mediologist, it seems, is to 
study an oppressive system whose 
name has been translated into En- 
glish as “mediocracy’’. This system is 
not (as the name might suggest) rule 
by the second-rate, but rather rule 
by the men of the media. For De- 
bray follows a now dominant strand 
of Marxism in regarding the media 
as the vital component in the current 
power-structure of capitalism. 

. As a subject of inquiry, this seems 
to be distinctly promising. For one 
thing it brings into view the debase- 
ment of mass culture by commercial 
pressures and the almost built-in triv- 
iality of most television. Intellec- 
tuals, qf course, are in something of 
y.V difficulty on ibis particular ques- 
tion: having for many years fought 
hard against any censorship of vio- 
lence and pornography, tlicy then 
complain that popular entertain- 
ment is nothing out “bang bang” of 
one kind or another. (That such a 
theme is being raised in Debray’s 
book is suggested by the remarks 
about Leavisite cultural discussion 
made by Francis Mulhern in his in- 
troduction.) A second related subject 
of inquiry is more specifically 
French. France has always been a' 
highly centralized country, and U has 
become notorious that recent French 
governments have kept a tight con- 
trol over communications, using 
them to entrench the current govern- 
ment. 

But against this promise must be 
set the fact that there's something 
about the very word “media” which 
unhinges the wits. The main source 
of idiocy is undoubtedly the assump- 
tion that anyone who watches a tele- 
vision programme or opens a news- 
paper Is a piece of putty which in- 
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stanlly takes on the imprint of what 
has been experienced. No one who 
h8S ever spent five minutes in a pub 
or bar talking to people could be- 
lieve this for a moment, but the 
reader runs smack into it on the very 
Fust page of Debray’s text; 

The alliance that the intel- 
ligentsia has forged with the new 
meritocracy . , . ensures it a 
monopoly in the production and 
circulation of events and values, of 
symbolic facts and norms, over an 
increasingly wide 8rea; initially in 
France, Grom top to bottom and 
from cast to west, and then on the 
periphery of the Western world, 
where nations and cultures are 
normalized, planed down and 
homogenized tram the command- 
ing heights at the centre, 
what, then, is the book about? At 
one level (so we learn from the in- 
troduction) Debray is concerned with 
“the emergence of the New Philo- 
sopher* ana the defeat of the Union 
of the Left”. As a Marxist, he seeks 
to explain these events not in terms 
of the thoughts and actions of intelli- 
gent beings, but in terms of what 
appear to oe known in the game as 
“cultural mechanics". It thus seems 
(hat, although intellectuals strive 
hard to persuade people - it is, after 
all, their project - the events of this 
world are not the result of any con- 
sequential convictions acquired, blit 
are actually determined in some 
obscure boiler room of cultural 
mechanisms down below.- • 

There Is. of course, a further 
dimension to what 1 suppose wc 
must pompously call Debrny's "prob- 
leinauc”. it goes at least ns for back 
os Herbert Marcuse, and is con- 
cerned with how capitalism has thus 
far managed to keep its head off the 
block. (In hopeful anticipation of the 
moment of decapitation, it is now 
often referred to as “late capital- 
ism'*.) Debray is not by any menns 
the first person to come up with the 
answer that ihc people (or most of 


or overthrowing the social power 
that allows this state of disorder to 
establish itself inside our hends 
day by day as though it were a 
state based on law and liberty . . . 
The mediocracy is die main pillar 
of bourgeois domination ill 
France. 

One hero, however, has thrown 
off the monopolistic power which has 
enthroned itself inside the very heads 
of Frenchmen, and his name is De- 
bray! We must all bear bravely. I 
suppose, the fact that this hero has a 
marvellously all-encompassing con- 
tempt for the rest of us. He some- 
times disguises it by talking of the 
laws of the market m television , but 
on occasion it comes out cold, as 
when he talks of “the traditional 
(ric) lack of self-awareness that typi- 


fies social agents in general . . .".But 
not, of course, Debray himself, 
whose antennae of consciousness 
operate d tout azimuth. 

So much for what may be gathered 
of the problem. What then, is the 
explanation? As cogs in the cultural 
machine, Debray argues, French in- 
tellectuals have passed through three 
cycles or ages. The first, from 1880 
to about 1930 was an age of univer- 


where an entirely typical passage will 
convey something of the solidity of 
evidence and the careful, delicate 
processes of argument which char- 
acterize this remarkable work: 

For the media, (lie objective 
world - the thing there is some- 
thing to speak or - is what the 
other media are saying. Be it hell 
or heaven, from now on we are 
going to live in this haunted hall 
where mirrors reflect mirrors and 
shadows chase shadows ... In the 

S ircvious age, it was normal for a 
ournalist to hear his editor-in- 
chief say “Hev, you should do 
something on that; it's interesting 
and no one has mentioned it. 


Now the same journalist suggests a 
piece on “something” that has not 
been covered and the editor says 


sity culture in which professors were 
deliberately used by the Third Re- 
public as a kind of Praetorian Guard 


the people most of the time) arc. 
being fooled by a gang of television 
producers: 

In France to-day, those who 
monopolize the government of 
opinion sit, sometimes unwittingly, 
in the government of (he Repub- 
lic, which is kept in power only by 
the “opinion” of its citizens. It is 
therefore impossible to overthrow 
the coalition of interests that ex- 
ploits and rules the majority of 
men and women, in France and all 
over the world, without deposing 


of ideas. Those glorious days in 
which intellectuals could find a home 
and protection in the ivory tower 
have unfortunately ceased. Today 
academics have been projetarianizea: 
“Assistant lecturers, the skilled 
workers of higher education, arc 
already working on an assembly tine; 
they will soon be on piece rates and 
working shifts.' 1 Brushing aside a 
tear at the thought of suen degrada- 
tion, we pnss on to the second cycle 
in which it was publishers who could 
make or break both men and ideas. 
This lasted from 1920 to about 1960. 
Intellectuality during this period 
found itself tortured in the interest 
of creating books that would sell, to 
the profit of an increasingly monopo- 
listic (naturally!) structure of book 
production. Finally, from 1968 on- 
wards, we move into the modin cycle 
when “ihc distributors of thought be- 
come separated from the producers” 
and "the distributors now deter- 
mined not only the volume but the 
nature of the production. ” The char- 
acterization ot this new situation is 
essentially what Teachers, Writers, 
Celebrities is about, and to get the 
flavour of how it is done, we must 
grit our teetb and return to the text 


“No, it’s not interesting. No one’s 

talking about it.” 

This sort of “impression ism", 
which rests on neither argument nor 
evidence, is tolerable only if done 
with wit. of which there is none in 
sight here. What we have instead is a 
hysterical diatribe about life inside a 
mediological madhouse in which no 
one talks to anyone else. There are 
no ideas. There is only an endless 
round of authors trying to make a 
fast franc ;by cultivating television 
producers who have the power to 
make or bienk everyone in the “high 
intelligentsia”. 

With that word “power" we come 
to the crux of die matter. For De- 
bray has managed to write n book 
about intellectuals which commas 
not a single living person thinking a 
single interesting thought. The whole 
thing is obout who has the casii and 
who has the power. Tliis is the 
Marxist preoccupation with “cultural 
mechanics" and It is what makes 
rending the book such a depressing 
experience. The only time when it 
livens up is when Debrny refers to 
some historical and sociological facts 
about the numbers and census cate- 
gorization of intellectuals in France. 
The few pages reporting this in- 
formation arc the only ones that 
might save the book from being 
“consigned to the flames” on David 
Hume b test of a book's value. 

J'tte only honest way of writing 
such a book would have been in the 
form of a personal memoir, and in- 
deed, Debray does make a momen- 
tary appearance ut the beginning of 
the book as, in television terms, a 
blushing deini-vierge who “once, in 
1975 . .. . even went on television to 
prate with his- peers on Apos - 


trophes". This is somewhat disin- 
genuous since Debray was originally 
a creation of the media on the basis 
of bis Bolivian adventures. But with 
n posture of humility and :m explo- 
sion of B;irth£siun punning, he trans- 
poses his hysteria and his loathing of 
his fellow countrymen us of 1*)7K 
with a farewell to memoirs; 

In u time and a country drunk 
on ■’autos", where the shop win- 
dows .ire packed with autobiog- 
raphies , tne TV with auto- 
portraits. iribiinals with 
tion. the papers with aulas da fe 
und the .streets with automobiles, 
it seemed to nic that yet another 
“auto”, even if it were an auto- 
critique. could wait. 

But tin to does nut so 'easily be- 
come alter. Debray succeeds in giv- 
ing the book ;i patina of iiitcllectual- 
iiy by a bizarre process of playing 
Wul ter Mitty by 'lie use or 
metaphor. At one moment in his 
study of intellectuals, lie (urns into 
an ornithologist'. “Armed with a little 
patience ami it pair of binoculars” he 
lias studied the haunts of his high 
fliers und discovered that “the pre- 
dominantly academic branch tends to 
frequent the Iial ear, the journalistic 
brunch the Upp. the publishing 
branch the Closer ic ties Lilas and all 
frequent the Coupole" Tliis sort of 
thing is not as amusing ns gossip, but 
it nmy he of use to aspiring intellec- 
tuals and it does provide some relief 
from the ranting. Next moment, 
however. Debruy's analytical scalpel 
is making “n transverse mediological 
section” which somehow immediately 
(urns into “three sedimentary strata 
. . . each corresponding to a dif- 
ferent mode of production/disttibu- 
tirvn.” Morphology, logistics, cccle- 
siology and much else appear as Dc- 
bray changes his role without ever - 
if l may enter into the spirit of the 
game - finding an empire. He soars 
in this process 10 heights which make 
the mixed metaphor look positively 
chaste; he has invented tiro scramb- 
ling of disciplines, and inter- 
disciplinary cross-fertilization will 
never be the same again. Thus: 
Zoology ends where mediology 
begins. It is through acoustics that 
the intellectual species conies into 
its own and gains the right to leave 
the zoo - whereupon it heads 
straight for the battlefield. 
Attempting to make some sense of 
the book, I asked a Parisian Marxist 
intellectual what he thought of it. 
“He exaggerates” was the reply, 
as well it might be in the wake 
of Mitterrand's election, and De- 
bray’s appointment as an adviser on 
foreign policy. But the reply won't 
do. Tor exaggeration suggests that 
Debray was making a quantitative 

E oint and merely went too far. But 
e wasn't. He imagined he was eluci- 
dating the mechanics of power. 

What Debray demonstrates, then, 
is that Fiance is governed by a sys- 
tem of thought control so powerful 
and so subtle that no socialist gov- 
ernment could possibly be elected, 
and that any such book as Debray 
himself has written could not poss- 
ibly find an audience, even if it were 
fortunate enough to find a publisher. 
It is further typical of the soundness 
nf his cultural judgments that 
Althusser turns up in a handful oF 
names nf those who have honourably 
kept French culture alive during the 
dread rule of the television producer. 
As the English edition appears, Mit- 
terrand is in power (and Debrny with 
him). Althusser is behind bars, and 
Teachers, Writers, Celebrities can b«i 
described (according \o the introduc- 
tion) us having been in France "a 
talking point and - on a scale 
appropriate to a book of its kind - a 
best seller”. 

Perhaps the bust way of regarding 
the book is as a kind of Goon Show 
joke: the incredible exploding book 
dial refutes itself even, as you read- 
Debray, as I say. is now in power. 
The only joy to be gathered from 
this mournful news is that the prom- 
ised two volumes may never appear. 

Kenneth Minagne is reader in govern- 
'ment' at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. 






Welfare law 


Social Welfare Law 
by David Pearl and Kevin Gray 
Croom Helm, £14.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 85664 644 X and 7099 2004 0 

In recent years it has been recog' 
nized that the study of law has aiT 
important place in the education ot 
social workers- Its significance is 
threefold. First, social workers must 
have a sound knowledge of the legal 
framework in which they operate 
professionally: at present this involves 
study of the Child Care Act 1980, 
the Children and Young Persons Act 1 
1969, the law of ndoption and mental 
health legislation. Secondly, iu order I 
to assist clients, it is desirable that 
social workers should at least be 
aware of their clients' legal rights in 
such fields as social security, housing 
and family law. Thirdly, an examina- 
tion of recent legal developments, 
for instance the Sex Discrimination 
Act 1975 and the Race Relations Act 
1976, can illustrate to social workers 
(he difficulties of implementing de- 
sired social policies. 

Tills new book, aimed at law stu- 
dents as well as students undertaking 
professional training in the social ser- 
vices, examines claims to security in 
four areas where the Uiw has taken a 
protective role - the family, income 
support, employment and housing. 
Although the authors recognize that 
the chapter on the protection of child- 
ren “is perhaps the most important 
in this book . the account of the 
Child Cnre Act 198(1 and the Child- 
ren and Young Persons Act 1969 is 
quite inadequate for social workers 
let Rlone lawyers. Time and again 
difficult points are elided and too 
often the writers resort to that all 
too easy panacea, the hope of re- 
forming legislation. The discussion of 
adoption is also oversimplified. The 
absence of any detailed treatment of 
case law suggests that the authors 
underrate the ability of social work 
students to handle legal materials. 

On the other hand, the chapters 
on contributory and non-contributory 
social security benefits provide accu- 
rate and up-to-date accounts of a 
difficult subject. It would, however, 
have been useful if the writers had 
provided examples to illustrate the 
operation of the often complex rules 
involved. For example, in the chap- 
ter on unemployment benefit, an ex- 
ample should nave been given to 
show how the "contribution condi- 
tions" operate; at present too much 
space is devoted to a description of 
the .disqualifications from benefit, 
probably because (he authors regard 
them as too harsh. The chapter on 
the Rent Act is also very good, tak- 
ing into account the important 
changes wrought by the Housui ‘ 
1980. However, the Housing (F _ 
less Persons) Act 1977 merits much 
fuller treatment, since it provides an 
excellent example of the problems 
encountered when implementing de- 
sirable social policies. 

These chapters then will be most 
useful to social workers advising 
clients. That cannot be said of the 
section on individual employment 
law where too much has been 
attempted,. The result is a skeletal 
account of the common law of mas- 
ter and servant and an oversimplified 
and dull outline of unfair dismissal 
and redundancy law. Since' an' em- 
ployee will pnma facie took to his 
trade union official rather than a 
soda! worker for advice on these 
matters, the importance of labour 
law hes in the examples it provides 
of the difficulties of implementing 
social policy. Alas, it is these topics 
- eqkinl pay, sex and race discrimina- 
tion in employment - which the. 
authors fail to discuss in any depth. . 

While no one would wish to dis- 
«mcagc academic lawyers from writ- 
ing on such an important subject as 


appoints because of its limited value 
to those of us who teach social work, 
students. 


The proper study of mankind 


The Voice and the Eye: an analysis of 
social movements 
by Alain Touraine 
translated by Alan Duff 
Cambridge University Press, £15.50 
and £5.95 

ISBN 0 521 23874 9 and 28271 3 


At a time when intellectual thought in 
sociology is increasingly mesmerized 
by the economic laws of world capital- 
ism and the mechanistic structural 
determinants of social systems, this 
excellent book is refreshing iu its 
powerful reassenion of the importance 
of the study of “society" - the central 
concept of sociology. 

Society represents social relations 
and social action, through which it is 
produced and reproduced, and 
through which people make their own 
history, Touraine persuasively shows 
that without the analysis of society as 
social action we are left with a dismal 
social science in which the develop- 
ment of human society is determined 
by mechanistic and impersonal laws of 
history, economics, social systems and 
evolution. 

The analysis of social movements is 
not for Touraine a specialized branch 
of sociology, but rather its central 
endeavour: for it is the collective action 
of social movements that produces 
social change and reproduces society. 
By social movemeuts, Touraine does 
not mean concrete organizations (this, 
he argues, would reduce the analysis to 
that of political and military strategies 


and institutions) but the forces of 
conflicting social groups or social clas- 
ses. It is through social movements that 
ordinary people - not merely the elites 
- influence the course of history. 

Now there is nothing new about this 
theoretical approach; it is rather n 
restatement of the central principles 
of sociology in the light of patterns ol 
social thought and social change in the 
world today. This book reflects the 
spirit of classical sociology, especially 
the work of Emile Durkneim. in its 
P'"' irayal of the distinctly social dyna- 
r*i.c of society, and its concern both for 
knowledge and social development. At 
the same time outdated conceptions of 
social class and the state are discarded. 
Drawing on some of the major twen- 
tieth-century contributions to soci- 
qlogy, including his own earlier analy- 
sis of post-industrial societies, 
Touraine i9 able to convey a real sense 
of the development of sociology. A 
major achievement here is that the 
framework presented is fully compara- 
tive on a world scale; previous discus- 
sions of "post-industrial society” have 
tended to ignore the non-industrial and 
industrializing world. 

But this is not just a book of theory. 
The second, shorter, part outlines 
“intervention” as a method of studying 
social movements, and this is a sub- 
stantially new contribution. By this 
method movements are studied 
through meetings, arranged by the 
researchers, with groups of militants. 
Sociological analysis proceeds through 
dialogue between militants and 
sociologists, the confrontation of mili- 



Alaln Touraine 


tants with spokesmen of their adversar- 
ies, and the encouragement of mili- 
tants to develop their own self- 
analysis. Touraine carefully describes 
the distinctive and somewhat preca- 
rious role of the researcher. The 
researcher is not an activist or support- 
er of the movement, nor is the method 
a device for teaching militants to do 
their own sociology. Adherents to a 
social movement are necessarily ad- 
herents to particular ideologies: soci- 
ologists, on the other hand, should not 
be ideologists. But, ns Touraine very 


reasonably argues, just asecowto 
can provide knowledge for those S 
gaged in economic action, so » 
-ioa.ilngy provide useful knowledwL 
those v .ogoil in socinl action. 

The method of intervention 
open to a number of doubls to) 
limitations, and the author’s antidu- 
tion of these, while helpful, iTm 
always altogether reassuring, 'IW 
situlity that lie raises thal the ratal 
might only reach weak social aw* 
inenis of secondary importance st® 
very real. It is one thing to empty u 
method on French student am 
me ills, which has heen done, buiqiaa 
another to use it on Latin Aroma 
peasant movements or South Ahioi 
nationalists. Wlmt is most irapmu; 
siUmt the method is its consistency 
design and construction, with * 
tlicorelicnl approach. It fits very «d 
with . the conception of social at*, 
ments as social forces engaged A 
conflict rather than as concrete cup' 
izations. 

There is so much in this book-lta 
barely mentioned the important «• 
tributions on the state and tod 
classes - that it is difficult to do jow 
to it in a short review. It is nol in«] 
book to read, a reflection of tli 
complexity of the subject matter, to 
the effort is well rewarded Ki 
sociologist can afford to ignore iL 

David Ben) 

David Derry is senior lecturer in m , 
ology at University College, Co# 


Public spending 


Social indicators 


The Political Economy of Social 
Policy 

by A.J. Culyer 

Martin Robertson, £18.00 and £7.50 
ISBN 0 85520 369 2 and 370 6 

Despite its rather fashionable, 
albeit classical title, this Is essen- 
tially a revised and expanded ver- 
sion of Culyer’s The Economics of 
Social Policy (1973), which has 
been a useful text for many under- 
graduate students of social policy. 
This new version' It much lm- 

S roved in several respects, being 
iller and better organized than its 
predecessor. It is a clear statement 
of the application of traditional 
economic analysis to the social ser- 
vices. It stands firmly on the prin- 
c pie of Pareto optimality and the 
dear differentiation of positive 
from normative economics. It is 
what we have come to expect, and 
respect, from the York school of 
economists. 

Tlie author does not attempt to 
deal with macroeconomic questions 
— the use of social service spending 
as an economic regulator, or the 
impact of public expenditure on 
the wider economy. Nor are we 
asked to pursue the question of 
taxation and disincentives or the 
institutional means of taxation' in 
any detail. This Is, then, hot a 
public finance text so, quite 
reasonably, It does not stray into 
that preserve. It does not do more 
than allude to the growing public 
choice literature from the United 
States which seeks to explain the 
activities of public bureaucracies In 
terms of the self-interested actions 
of their employees. 

Cfliyer begins with n chapter that 
Introduces the reader lo most of the 
key concepts in the economics of social 
policy, optimality and externality, the 
free rider problem and human capital. 
But he tries to do too much, at one 


J- M v Thomson 


tjons of. social justice, altruism, the 
distinction between dem&qd and heed, 
and offering a critique of traditional 
notions of need, all in the space of ten 
pages. The. result is uns&ils&ctory and 
unless the render Is familiar with these 
topics, some of the thoughtful points 
Culyer makes will be lost on him.. 


The second part of the book on 
redistribution is more useful. Start- 
ing with a dear distinction between 
positive and normative theories of 
redistribution, which includes 
theories of voting behaviour, he 
goes on to a critical account of the 
measures of distribution and some 
applications. He takes three ex- 
amples of the redistributive effects 
of social policy - health and educa- 
tion spending, and then the overall 
effects of taxes and benefits. Here 
he might have been more critical 
of the basic approach used in the 
regular Central Statistical Office 
surveys. In his discussion of the 
economic causes of poverty, Culyer 
is critical of Townsend's measure 
of "relative poverty". 

The. section which deals with 
particular services and the rationale 
for state involvement is prefaced 
by an extended discussion of exter- 
nalities which goes well beyond 
anything In the previous version of 
the book. The chapter on health Is, 
as one would expect, an excellent 
summary of the key arguments. 
The chapters on housing and edu- 
cational finance are less good, but 
they do niqely illustrate the con- 
cepts with which the book began. 
Culyer concludes by presenting 
several ways of appraising social 
polices and approaching soda! 
planning: This - \ section gives the' 
reader some indication of what can 
be done with, for example, output 
budgeting but It describes only a 
very limited range of techniques, 
with few of the practical problems. 

This U a book for economics 
students Interested in applying- eco- 
nomics lo social policy, of for the 
sodal policy student at home with 
economics, useful as a guide to the 
conceptual tools available. For a 
more "radical” kit they may look 
elcsewhere, ' 

Howard Glennerster 

Howard Glennerster is redder in social 
administrations the London School of 
Economics, J 


Social Measurement and Social Indica- 
tors; Issues of policy and theory 
by Michael Carley 
Allen & Unwin, £12.95 ami £5.95 
ISBN 0 04 310009 0 and 310010 4 

Official statistics always (ell you 
more about the organization that 
produced them thnn about flic 
phenomenon in question, be it sui- 
cide, unemployment or men biting 
dogB. 

Michael Carley, who works at 
the Policy Studies Institute, will no 
doubt be Irritated by this opening 
observation, for lie lurgely Ignores 
the now very familiar critique of 
official statistics tli&l loads away 
from the original object of interest, 
(say urban deprivation to use one 
of Carley's own examples) toward 
the social production or data about 
that phenomenon. His book, the 
first In a new series called "Con- 
temporary Social Research", brooks 
none of (hat kind of nonsense. 
Only a few years ago it would 
have risked dismissal as overly 
positivistic and too full of certain- 
ties where decent doubt was the 
only respectable posture iu the face 
of the real world. And what is 
more It would have been suggested 
in some quarters that such cet- 


. 1 — * * ,,ui oMvti wor 

(arnty was politically dangerous, 
snowing a 1 naive willingness to be 
co-optwl by the state. It will be a 

Sian rtf thn mnr«h , 


S G. Cemy and Martin A. 

i’s French Politics and PubUc 
PoUcy, which. was reviewed in THES 

Mail 1 A k httailokla Sri it I. 


May 1 8. is Available in a paperback 
from Methuen, priced £4.50 
(ISBN 0 416,30850 3). ./ 


■ * y »« win uc a 

sign of the much more vocational 
times in British social science that 
this book will be. read, noticed and 
recommended. 

, Carley summarizes ., clearly the 
literature on what is called "the 
social indicator movement", and 
outlines its double ambition to con- 
tribute to social knowledge and to 
provide useful information for 
publlo seotor decision-makl ng. He Is 
a reliable guide to this very diverse 
field. British readers will gain , from 
ma use of American material. I 
nope his American readers will 
also notice that ut least until the 
present Government we were not 
backward in this field. He 
assesses the strengths and weaknes- 
, of macro", or national level 

K?if at0rs ’ “ weU 88 “micro”, or 
°C programme indicators, with 
regtonal indicators somewhere in- 
between. So we have good discus- 


sion of such things as unewjty 
mem rales and tlme-hoMiM 
macro indicators of Inflation, im 
as flic retail price index. CMW 
does want to insist tliBt social in*, 
cators must be located within u 
explicit theoretical framework * 
there is n useful chapter oo 
and, most importantly, In 
chapter that social indicators' ^ 
mate purpose must bo to enllp® , 
(he policy-making proa**- “j 
national socinl rojiorlago * . 
describes the current slate « J*; 
nrl and that chapter neatly ** 
trnsls with Ills detailed oX, ?? n *T 
of urban socinl indicator* He ex- 
cludes judiciously and 
but stops well within nj 8 ,-” ! 
political and methodotys* 
assumption. , 

Although Carley la not tw®* 1 
the issues he certainly 
critically confront his nssump™*. 
do not share the ntilhor s , 
editor's optimism that the •w* 
increasingly look to sodal 
lo provide it with so-called 
indicators, rcgulnr, concise j H i 
comparable statistical sumrMn 
the state of socloty, in, 
diverse as health, education, 
or Job satisfaction. jj 

For the great irony is tiw 
stale is busily dismantling ^ 
data -producing organizations, ? % 
means that though this if ^ 
timely there simply won i « * 
raw material to update w c 
social indicators In the future. ^ 
assault on institutions such ^ 
Centre for Educational 
tage, the Personal Social ■**. ^ 
Council and the Con" ... if 
Environmental Studies 
the Office of Population JfSg 
and Surveys, and the yt 

Research Units meaxis 
simply will not be able to .■ \ 
governmental activity, , $ 

3 ose, cost cutting 
lent. The data 
produces, as Peter 
others have remarked. p 

expensive that nobody *■ 
buy Social Trends anyway. 

Colin W 


Colin Bell is if^orof ^. J 

at the University of Aston 

mingham. 


Labour’s grass-roots 


Protestant party politics 


Colne Valley - RadlcoJIsm to Social- Democracy and Sectarianism; a attention to detail and Is retailed and he dominated Liverpool 

tan: the portrait of a Northern consdtu- h ":’ D Political and social history of Liver- Wlt £ an unrelenting zest. The politics from 1892 until his death 

enev In the formative vears of the ar v° m . typical even of other author speaks of his "prison-house in 1928, virtually without challenge 

Labour Party 189Q-I910 northern industrial areas, it does by p. j. Waller labours on this hook ' and has until his last years. Salvidgc's local 

by David Clark provide important evidence for the Liverpool University Press, £24.00 obviously moved beyond pity for successes, even in the lean years 

Longman, £12.00 development of tne Labour Party at ISBN 0 85323 074 9 the sort of reader who will not for the Conservatives nationally, 

ISBN 0 582 50293 4 8 rass ‘ roo * s level. - cheerfully buckle down to sewing eventually brought him to promi- 

Clark demonstrates, for example, The massive influx of Irish Roman Ins duily quota of mailbags. This, ft ncnce in the counsels of the party. 

that the origins of the Labour Party Catholics into Liverpool in the can safely he said, is everything Conservative leaders sought to dis- 

owed little, in this area at least, to nineteenth century constituted an one ever wanted to know about cover the secret of his machine 

The Colne Valley constituency cov- t ra de unionism. Indeed, the area had unwanted burden which the city Liverpool politics: in fact, rather with a view to imitating his 

ers a broad tract of the Pen nines a reputation for being a trade union assumed with reluctance and more than cvervthitia. methods. But his mugic would only 


attention to detail and Is retailed and he dominated Liverpool 

with an unrelenting zest. The politics from 1892 until his death 
author speaks of his "prison-house in 1928, virtually without challenge 
labours on this hook'' and has until his last years. Salvidgc's local 
obviously moved beyond pity for successes, even in the lean years 
the sort nf reader who will not for the Conservatives nationally, 
cheerfully buckle down to sewing eventually brought him to promt - 
his duily quota of mailbags. This, it ncnce in the counsels of the parly, 
can safely he said, is everything Conservative leaders sought to dri- 


ers a broad tract of the Penmnes a reputation for being a trade union assumed with reluctance and more than everything. methods. But his mugic would only 

between Oldham tmri Huddersfield, ■•desert", failing to respond sienifi- resentment. Perhaps it is not sur- Disinterring the bones of the work in Liverpool, where sectarian- 

including within its bmimlanes a candy to the efforts of Tom Mann, prising that Liverpudlians, os Mr analysis, one can appreciate more rim had turned the hopeful demo- 

large number of small industrial one of the leaders of the famous waller notes, "gained a reputation dearly thnn hitherto the peculiar era tic litany inside out. Ai Mr 

towns us well as much typical moor- dock strike of 1889, to raise the level for their predatory and vicious nature of Liverpool's history. Its Waller neatly comments, Salvidgc 

land scenery with farms and villages 0 f trade unjoa activity. Rather the reception of Immigrants". association with the slogan "Tory "suited a democracy which was 


reluctance 


more than everything. 


methods. But his muaic woulc 


clustering in the valleys. 


party owed its formation to a work- 1 The consequent sectarian a dim os- democracy 


w as illiberal, inegalitarian, und fratri- 


urban, this rambling constituency has flj an trade unionist, which arose pool is one theme of his book, some loose remarks by Arthur It is not surprising, therefore, 
a number of claims to attention-, the from the spread of socialist ideas and The counterpoint is provided by Forwood, the city's Conservative that the. genteel leaders of Livcr- 

Colnc Valley Labour Party is one of the traditional Nonconformity nf the the development of a modern form leader. As lie Inter explained; “If pool Liberalism made little impres- 

the oldest in the country and posses- arC ;, and which could find little of democratic politics. Liverpool this term means that I luivc a firm *ion, nor that the Labour movc- 

ses an almost complete set of records opportunity for expression through was n busy commercial city with n reliance upon and belief in the merit was hamstrung fur so long by 

from its formation hi IH'JI to the t h e n icdiuni of the local Liberal vast working-class population who Conservative instincts of the the fragmentation of its natural 

present day; in addition, the sent has party. The election of Victor dominated the electorate by the people, then I uni a democratic constituency. The immediate threat 

been contested by a number of fig- Grayson us Independent and Social- mid-1880*. Tory." In nIkhI, the slogan merely h* the Conservatives' hegemony lay 

nrp* t \ t rtuhottnl rcnuic. inch u It no “■ J - ,,uV1 — — 1 — * u ■- These miuht be sunnosed the indicated the Tories' wiilinoness to elsewhere, in the instability of the 


Toni Mann, Victor Grayson, and the almost missionary fervour of ear- preconditions for the success of reap their natural advantages in a 

Philip Snowden. Dr David Clark, a jy socialism and to the inflexibility of political radicalism, ns embodied place like Liverpool; it lind little 

former lecturer in politics, who held tne local Liberals. first by the Liberal parly and lit lor relevance ns » possible party 

the scat for Lnbour between 1970 This is an interesting and impnr- by Labour. In fact, in Liverpool strategy elsewhere ill industrial Brit- 

and 1974 Bno is currently MP for tant story, told here both with an die Conservatives moved to an ain. On its home ground Tory 


possible party 


very passions which (hey sought lo 
harness. There is a good chanter 
on the Pruicslnnt crisis which 
temporarily weakened Salvidgc's 
authority in the enriy 1900s, when 
he was oulflnnked by a more 


This is an interesting and impnr- by Labour. In fact, in Liverpool strategy elsewhere in industrial Brit- 
ain story, told here both with an tne Conservatives moved to an ain. On its home ground Tory 


South Shields, hns now produced a awareness of the larger context but easy ascendancy, establishing ns democracy was si winner in enlist- he was oulflnnked by a more 

history of the Colne Valley con- a \ so with a wealth of local know- strong a foothold in the deprived mg the combative instincts of the audacious demagogue. This was 

stituency during the early years of j e dg C . The book is attractively pro- inner city areas as in flic suburban Protestant working doss, especially George Wise, whose Protestant 

the emergence of the Labour Party, fluccd with some useful maps and divisions. They virtually tnonopol- after the Liberals openly espoused Reformers' Memorial Church was 

The study goes some way towards excellent photographs. The frog- rial the representation of the city Irish Home Rule. In Liverpool established in 1903 as an outward 

filling an important gap in our know- mentation of the text into too many front 1885 to 1906. They were there could only be one answer to nnd visible witness to the truths 

ledge of the origins of the Labour sub-headings and the sometimes barely shaken by the Liberal revi- that: “No Surrender". Lord Derby which he proclaimed with such fer- 

Parly and the decline of the Liberals. ] c aden prose betray its origins as a vn l of (he Edwardian period. After put his finger on the nub when he vour. "Dnrc to be a Wiscite!" his 

A number of regional studies have thesis, but these defects detract only the First World War, Liverpool commented that "whoever wins (by followers sang, "Dare to stand 

served to indicate the sheer complex- marginally from a local political continued to resist the inroads of the necessary sacrifice) the Insh alone, Dare to be n Protestant, 

Ity of the electoral situation in the study 0 f considerable interest and the Labour party until 1945, und it vote will lose the English vote.” And to Hell with the Pope of 
generation prior to the Great Wiir value. only in 1964 that the Conser- The politics of Protestantism Rome!” 


served to indicate the sheer complex- mar 
ity of the electoral situation in the s md 
generation prior to (he Great Wnr V alu 
with champions both of the “new 
liberalism'' and of "the inexorable 
rise of Labour" each able to find 
evidence from different parts of the 
country to support their case. Dr — 


John Stevenson 


vatives were finally dislodged from were sustained by the Conscrva- 
their predominance. lives' deftness in fostering the 

This is the puzzle to which Mr community values of working-class 
Waller has addressed his formid- Liverpudlians. And that often 

able labours. This is n fat, doselv meant drink. Liverpool, complained 


ver wins (by followers sang, ‘‘Dare lo stand 
:) the Insh alone, Dare lo be n Protestant, 
ish vote.” And to Hell with the Pope of 
Protestantism Rome!” 

ic Coiiscrva- Wise’s potential as a troublemaker 


s potential as a troublemaker 
idly illustrated in the riots of 


lives' deftness in fostering the was vividly illustrated m the nots o 
community values of working-class 1909 which brought Liverpool to thi 
Liverpudlians. And that often edge of civil war. It took the kaiser’: 


country to support their case. Dr £ able labours. This is n fat, closely meant drink. Liverpool, complained War, with its decisive blow to all 

Clark’s history of Colne Valley John Stevenson is senior lecturer in printed book, with 350 pages of une Liberal, worshipped Beer as organized religion, before the power 

politics in this period is the iirst history at the University of Sheffield, text, buttressed by over 3000 Ephesus worshipped Diana. There of Protestantism went into decline. 

densely consolidated 


densely consolidated footnotes, as was thus singular appropriate ness in Labour, conversely, had to slough 
well as 40 pages of biographical the rise of Archibald Salvidge. a off the skin of a Catholic party be- 
notes, 13 of bibliography and 23 brewery • manager, as Forwood’s fore it could come into its own. 
of indexes. It gives a campreheo- effective successor in control of the Liverpool ended up politically look- 
sive history of the development of Conservative machine. ing rather like Manchester; what this 


A doctor in the House 


The Commons In Perspective 


IK TJ _ _ sive history of the development of Conservative machine. 

I IflC rlOllSv Liverpool politics, at both parlia- Salvidgc’s power base was the book gives us is a picture of it 

mentary. and municipal levels, from Conservative Working Men’s ing all too much like Belfast. 

More contentious perhaps is Dr the 1880s lo 1914, with outlying Association - a tightly centralized 

Norton's consideration of the various chapters on 1868-84 and (more organization under hi* personal 


Working Men's mg 


Peter Clarke 


by Philip Norton approaches to the diagnosis and lengthily) on the period since the direction. Lloyd George once called 

Martin Robertson, £15.00 and £4.95 ifeatment nf the House's ills. He First World War. This account has him “the nearest lo a Tammany 
ISBN 0 85520 335 8 and 334 X •— ^ — w -' 1 - 


should see the matter from what he 
Considering how central the House calls, with engaging immodesty, the 
of Commons is to politics in Britain ‘‘Norton view . This rejects procedu- 
it is remarkable how few general, ral change as being too cautious and 
up-to-date books there are about it. loo limited ui its conception; those 
Inis new study of the House is. not who advocate electoral reform are 

_ ■ is o!ca fknnnk fr>r ntrf#»Mnl reflenne. in 


argues that all existing approaches been assembled with insatiable boss that we have in this country , 
are inadequate and instead wc 


Peter Clarke is a fellow of Si 
John ‘s College, Coin bridge. 


of Commons as it is today - a House "Once a majonty of Members nave 
much changed both in structures and acquired the habit of flexing their 
behaviour from even a few years political muscle in the House, the 
ago. In particular the range ana lm- need to do so eventually recedes > 
penance of the new system of select the threat of it becomes sufficient to 
committees, together with the greater ensure a Government response . 
willingness ofMPs to vote against their There is clearly a good deal c 


The voice and the Eye 

An Analysis of Social Movements 

ALAIN TOURAINE 

In this Indispensable Introduction to one ol the most 
fertile and original schools of contemporary sociology, 
Alain Touraine presents his analysis ol the 
distinguishing features of modem western society, and 
the methodology by which its social conflicts can best 
bestudled. Hard covers £15^0 net 

Copubllcallon with the Paperback E5^5 net 

Malson dee Sciences de I'Honvne, Paris. 


rattier aincreqt from mat pictured in oeupves. nc «cnua 

indch of the literature on the subject, not only the extent to which this 

As one might expect from an nu- babit I s *till the execepHon but also 
thor who hns specialized in puny the importance of the size of govern- 
dissensiun in the House, one of the nient majorities in the House. It is a 
strengths of the volume is the emph- ,i,tk: surprising to find him so un- 
asls on party. Throughout Dr Norton sympathetic to the case for electoral 
Is concerned lo indicate its central relorm; at the very least such reform 
role in the life of the Commons; this wou]d be JAely to strengthen those 
both roots his book in renlity and ^P e « 5 of MPs recent behaviour 
also provides a clear theme to the lbat be BO applauds. Moreover it is 
work. After sketching deftly the n ° l clear why this .political vinllty 
transformation of the House in the should lend necessarily in the direc- 
ninctccnth century. Dr Norton ex- l, on of an extension of select com- 
amines the role of party there in the m,lteca « P e ^ lB P* tbe °^f, r ,^ W5 ,u^ 
present century. scrVe a ‘ lt,le more credlt Ihan lhey 

His description of the functions nn mnre than 

which the House performs, and in However. Iheieara 

particular Its attempt to exercise 

scrutiny and influence over both the P r , N °h? h he read bv 

legislative process and executive ac- m iSSeritand the con- s 

tions, is excellent. These chapters all who vnfr th e con 

are the core of the book and will ‘empprary House of Commons, 
provide readers with plenty of exnm- 1 

pies drawn from the politics of the P I Rnrihwtrk 

past few years - especially useful for PorinwiCKj 

those students disinclined to believe : — 

any information until they read it in Dr Borthwick is lecturer in politics at 
a book. , the University of Leicester. 


Working Daughters of 
Hongkong 

Female Filial Piety or ffitra-Famlllal Power? 
JANET W.SALAFF 

Through a detailed study of Ihe lives of ten unmarried 
working daughters end thalr ramifies. Ihis book 
explores the problems of women enmeshed In Intricate 
patterns of obligation to thalr lainlly, cowoikera and 
peergroup. . Hard covers £204)0 net 

ASA Rose Monograph Series Paperback £6.50 net 

Kinship at the core 

An Anthropology of Etmdon, a Vfllage In North- 
West Essex 

MARILYN STRATHERN 

This ethnographic study of the social structure of an 
English village shows that muons of klhatilp play a 
crucial rola in ihe definition of vHlage-nsss, and that 
these seemingly parochial concerns contain within 
them an interpretation ot English culture e nd Its 
obsession with class. £fB.5Qnet 


Hunter and Habitat in the 
Central Kalahari Desert 

GEORGE B. SILBERBAUER 

An analysis of the sociocultural adaptation to their 
natural environment of the hunter-gatherer G/wi 
bushmen, showing how they have developed a network 
ol exchange which reinforces Ihe egalitarian 
tendencies Inherent In theii sociocultural system. 

Hard covers E2Z50 mt 
Paperback E 7.50 net 

Human Groups and Social 
Categories 

Studies In Social Psychology ' 

HENRI TAJFEL 

This volume ol studies on the relations and con Niels 
between social aroupa presents a synthesis ol some of 
Henri Tajfel's highly Influential work, edited and 
structured to demonstrate lls continuity and 
cumulative importance. Hold covers £2SJQ0 net 

Paperback E7^5 net 

Spatial Diffusion 

An Historical Geography of Epidemics In an 
Island Community 

A. D. CLIFF, P. HAGGETT, J. IC ORD and 
G. R. VERSEY 

This book demonstrates Iho principles which underlie 
person io-person spatial diffusion processes, and 
enhances our understanding ol the spread ot 
infectious diseases by focusing on measles epidemics 
In loetanddurlng this century. E 19.60 net 

Cambridge Geographical Siudfos 14 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road. Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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Freud as protagonist 


Freud: a collection of critical essays 
edited by Perry Mcisel 
Prentice-Hall. £9.05 and £3.85 
ISON 0 13 331405 7 and 331397 2 

Perry Meiscl drums that his book is 
an attempt to cast Freud “both as a 
theoretician of literature and a prac- 
titioner of it in exact and specific 
ways”. Happily, this goal is only 

E artly realized, or we would have 
ad a dull and limited volume in- 
deed. 

What we have instead is a lively 
and provocative assembly of essays 
spanning both the vexatious history 
of tlie mutual interval lions in one 
another's territories of psychoanaly- 
sis ami literary criticism, and* some of 
the best assessments, mostly from 
Anglo-Saxon sources and by literary 
critics, which (hut interaction has 
stimulated. 

So the first inclusion is Leonard 
Woolfs review of 77u? Psychopath- 
ology of Everyday Life (1914) and the 
last Harold Bloom's Freud and the 
Poetic Sublime (1978). In between 
we arc given, perhaps somewhat re- 
dundantly. considering their easy 
availability elsewhere, reprints of 
Trilling’s sharp evaluation in The 
Liberal Imagination* Stanley Edgar 
Hyman's chapter on The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams from The Tangled 
Dank, and Steven Murcus’s “Freud 
and Dora: story, history, case his- 
tory". still available in his Repre- 
sentations: essays on literature and 
society (L975). Also included arc 
Thomas Mann’s 1937 tribute to 
Freud on. his eightieth birthday 
(“Freud and the Future”), W. H, 
Auden’s "Psychology and Art To- 
day,” (1935), and essays by Kenneth 
Burke. Alfred Kazin, John Crowe 
Ransom, and Jacques Derrida. 

Of all these contributions it is 
Trilling's seminal discussion which 
has best stood the test of lime. 
“Freud and Literature" successfully 
identified both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the psychoanalytic 
approach to imaginative writing, not- 


A Short History of English Poetry 
by G. 8 . Fraser 

Open Books, £12.00 nnd £5.95 
ISBN 0 7291 0077 4 and 0072 3 

Poems of G.S. Fraser 

edited by Ian Fletcher and John 

Lucas 

Leicester University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 7185 1214 6 

George Fraser was a good poet 
and a fine critic. His survey of 
modern English literature, The 
Modern Writer and his Worlds was 
a lucid, thoughtful and genuinely 
helpful critical account which has 
been of especial help to foreign 
students. A Short History of Eng- 


ing on the one hand its fatal tend- 
ency to ovcr-cxalt those literary works, 
like Hamlet , which exemplified the 
Freudian method, and on me orner 
to view art contemptuously as “u 
substitute gratification ... a nar- 
cotic”. Yet, as Trilling observes, 
“Freud's assumption of the almost 
exclusively hedonistic nature and 
purpose of art bars him from the 
perception that” - he quotes Jacques 
Barzun - "the work of art leads us 
back to the outer reality by taking 
account of it*" Putting it another 
way: “the poet is in command of his 
fantasy, while it is exactly the mark 
of the neurotic that he is possessed 
by his fantasy.” 

Trilling's essay also turns out to 
have been, among other things, a 
remarkable anticipation of the direc- 
tion taken by more recent Freudian 
critics, especially the Yale school. 
When we bring together his observa- 
tion that “There is no single meaning 
to any work of art . . . In short, the 
audience partly determines the 
meaning of the work", with his acute 
perception that psychoanalysis is “a 
science of tropes, of metaphor and 
its variants, synecdoche and meto- 
no my", he is seen to have come 
astonish ingiy close to the contempor- 
ary formulations of Professors 
Bloom, Derrida. Hartman, et dl. If 
we add in Steven Marcus’s startling 
gloss that for Freud “The patient 
docs not merely provide the text; he 
also is the text, the writing to be 
read, the language to be inter- 
preted". we have before us some of 
the most Interesting propositions at 
the heart of Yale Deconstructionism. 

Tlie other major focus of this col- 
lection is on Freud as a literary fig- 
ure in his own right - "the culmina- 
tion of Austrian literature”! as Zweig 
expressed it in 1934. He is in these 
essays variously compared to. among 
others, Proust, Mann, Joyce, Ibsen, 
Coleridge. Kafka, Borges and even 
Nabokov, viewed as a novelist, a 
writer of detective fiction and a dra- 
matist, and - prodigiously - as either 
the last of the Romantics or the first 


of the Modernists. One can only 
observe of all this that he is suf- 
ficiently complex and great a writer 
to give each critic the imago for 
which lie seeks. 

Nevertheless, this is not to dismiss 
the possibilities of treating Freud as 
literature. Here the pivotal discussion 
must be Steven Marcus’s reading of 
“Dora" as “a classical Victorian melo- 
drama . . . rather like a play by Ibsen”, 
with Freud himself, literally in the final 
analysis, as “the central character in 
the action”. This conclusion is striking- 
ly similar to Hyman’s brilliantly argued 
perception (Hat it was (he author 
himself who was, in reality, (he hereof 
The Interpretation of Dreams. In Hy- 
man's words, the book is “a relentless 
and unsparing Confessions, and its 
powerful self-revelation underlies its 
greatness.” Insights such as these are 
among the best that critics can bring to 
psychoanalysis. 

The insights that psychoanalysis 
can bring to criticism, at least on the 
evidence collected here, are few in- 
deed. Almost nowhere is there any 
attempt to tackle actual literature 
with Freud's conceptual tools, and 
where such an enterprise has been 
undertaken - as Ernest Jones did 
with Hamlet - the critic (Trilling in 
this instance) exposes the limitations. 
Only twice in the whole collection 
does anyone even try. Kenneth 
Burke gives us a page (although a 
good one) on ‘The Ancient Marin- 
er”, and Bloom, in a useful discus- 
sion of Freud’s aesthetics, observes 
interestingly that Paradise Lost is 
“the most Freudian text ever writ- 
ten". What he seems to mean by this 

S rbole is that the structure of 
>n's epic corresponds suggestive- 
ly to freud’s triadic id-ego-superego, 
with Satan, Man and God playing 
the appropriate symbolic roles. 

Michael Egan 

Michael Egan is professor of English 
at the University of Massachusetts. 



“Widow Wadman and my Uncle Toby", a painting by C. R. Leslie first a® 
at (he Royal Academy in 1831 accompanied by h quotation from Tristram Stef 
from which It derives Its subject. It Is reproduced In Mourning by Nicholas 
one of a new scries of publications from the Victoria and Albert Mukubn® 
'The Arts and Living” in which Items from the museum are considered rt * 1 
but as artefaclual evidence for social history. Other volumes la the serter 
Getting Dressed by Edward T. Joy, Writing by Leonfa Ormond, and OffJ 
Bed by Eileen Harris. Published by I1MSO Books, each volume li priced 


A mood of gently restrained lyricism 


sonnets and indeed, except for a 
reference to one sonnet by Sidney, 
no mention of the Elizabethan and 


early Jacobean sonnet at all. Henry 
Vaughan gets ten lines: Edmund 
Waller has four times the space. 


llsh Poetry, the publisher's note teDs 
us, was in “the final stages of 


completion” at the lime of Fraser's 
death and gratitude is expressed to 
ten different people for help in 
preparing the manuscript. It seems 
clear to me that - Fraser left the 
work In a pretty sketchy state. It 
has significant errors, omissions and 
repetitions that ten helpers might 
be expected; to hrivc attended' to 1 
and, further, Its alternation between 
slack personal chat and rigorous 
critical analysis, white sometimes 
engaging, can be irritating and fhis- : 
trating, • 

: Verso drama , is ■ omitted 

altogether, and while it is conceded 
that Shakespeare is V 6 ur- greatest 
• poet" there is no discussion of bis 
poetry, apparently on the • odd 
grounds (mentioned twice la two 


different parts of. tbb . book) ... that 
the... language . o(, the . "bloody 
scigbanl.:^ episode'bi Macbeth h 
rhetorical father than poetic. There 
u,.no discussion of Shakespeare's 


Marvell gets less than three pageB 
while Shelly gets seven. There are 
apologies for shortage of space yet 
room is found for a discussion of 
the first Mrs T.S. Eliot’s sex life. 

Sometimes Fraser draws on 
recent scholarship and criticism and 
sometimes he perpetuates long 
exploded errors of fact. The 
student who looks for a coherent 
account of movements and tenden- 
cies and modes of writing will find 
that, in spite of traditional sub- 
headings such as ‘The School of 
Donne , and ; “The Sons of Ben” 
and less traditional ones such as 
“Places end Periods" and "Distinc- 
tion and Possible Greatness" (put 
in, surely, by another hand), there 
Is no clarity of line in the exposit- 
. (^narrative and the actual history 

In short, this book is a bit of a 
puzzle. In discussing Robert Her- 
nck, Fraser remarks in an aside 
that Thomas Campion was "a 
greater poet". But Herrick Is dis- 
cussed and . Campion is not. Is this 
book; an incomplete set of lecture 
notes? ’ Blit then why should there 
be so many errors? There is a 
reference to Byron’s "famous blun- 
der" in the woids “There let him 
lay”, as occuring in the poem "The 
Dying Gladiator” which in fact is 
not a poem at all but some stanzas 
in Canto IV of "Childe Harold", 
and in any case these lines do not 
appear there but in another section 
of that canto, the address to the 
. ocean. The Account of the origins : 
of Pope's "Rape of the Lock" that 


does not mention the poem, so 
that the reader with no previous 
acquaintance with the facts will 
have no idea what poem is being 
discussed, suggests a lecture note 
intended to be filled out In 
delivery, but that cannot be the 
explanation of errors in names of 
people and places. Sometimes the 
book reads tike a transcript of a 
series of impromptu talks, which 
would explain the bursts or chatti- 
ness (Mussolonghi, where Byron 
died, is “still one of the most 
unattractive little towns in 
Greece"), rather than the result of 
a considered attempt to write a 
history of English poetry in 
reasonable compass. 

The book has some good things 
. 7 . perceptions, observations, com- 
parisons - which are particularly 
interesting in the section on 
twentieth-century poetry. True, 
Phaser tries hard to devalue 
Wilfred Owen and has what seems 
to me a perversely denigrating 
account of his finest Poem, but on 
the, whole the originality and fresh- 
ness of peraonal judgment makes 
for genuinely rewarding criticism. 
No critic ns informed and sensitive 
as Fraser could have written a his- 
tory of English poetry lacking in 
interest and perceptfveness. But 
this uneven and slackly written 
book does not do justice to his 
very real critical abilities. 

If tills book does not show 
Fraser at his critical best, the new 
collection of bis poCms .certainly 
does him justice as a poet, present- 
ing a body of poetry that shows 
Fraser’s skiU. versatility, freedom 
from .constricting;' fashions, and 
1 what . one; might call his - centrality 
as a poet, of out time. True, , there 
are • echoes of . Yeats, Eliot and 


Auden, among others, especially in 
the earlier poems, but the general 
impression Is that of an assured 
poet for whom verse wns n nntiirnl 
Idiom. In a sense the whole of tills 
book is greater than the sum of its 
parts: though there arc phrases and 
stanzas that remain In the momory 
there are no Binglc poems that 
strike one immediately as likely to 
be permanently haunting. But 
reading through all the poems in 
this book provides an encounter 
with a genuine poet who reveals in 
his poetry, both directly and in- 
directly, a wholly persuasive sensi- 
bility and personality. 

There is a fascination with the 
craft of verse that reveals itself In 
metrical variety and experiment 
and In some accomplished transla- 
tions, At the . same lime in much 
of this poetry there is ' a strong 
autobiographical element. The help- 
ful introduction gives enough 
information to enable the reader to 
trace the biographical thread in the 
poems - the early vears in Aber- 
deen, University of St Andrews, 

: ^ le war ' t^e poetic salon 

in Chelsea, cultural missionary 
work iu Japan, teaching at Leices- 
ter University: each phase of 

Fraser’s life has yielded its own 
poetic response to experience, and 
the last phase an unexpectedly rich 
one. » • 

“Poetic response to experience" 
Is the phrase which, for all Fraser’s 
concern with objective craftsman- 
ship, seems most accurately to ' 
describe the bulk of Fraser’s poetic 
output. He himself once wrote to 
me, some twenty years ago, that 
his poetic aim was to "explore per- 
sonal and local themes in a mood 
of- gently restrained lyricism”. His 
poetry does this and more, for it 


contains n “metnplmM fi 
tlmt gives a certain 
strcniiouuieu to tho P 0 ***. 
course. This sometimes . 

Itself in too nbstract s vc *~V 
(If, for example, w® 
"Autumnal Elegy" with 
"Autumnal Journal' w* \ 

how less concrete Fraser* 

Is: "the blaad debility o 1 wjj., 
"poised on the downward wp- 
hesitation", "dull as * . 
explored addiction .) 
able of deliberately 
poetry; sometimes, as w : 
to the Legendary Heroes i c 
is little more titan yeiw u*. 
larded with 

street nouns. At 0U,w Jr7> 
in earlier poems wee 
Auripnesoue ‘The Eod 


or the highly mdrvaoupi ^ 
Keith BuTlen” and 1" 
such as the simply 
his wife, almost y* t l ?°LtoA'V 
and deceptively 
Paddy: For 

the craft and the-P®**J"- 
are beautifully Integral 

• George Fraser was ^ ^ (it ■ 
poet and a critic. , dj 

self a centre for - 

that poetry was fago *£•. 
His aeath in J ^ u fPL wr e jplj- ; 
loss to the life of 
tain. As long ** ^ : 

him survives he will 
bered for bis taUc.agd gf" 
as well os for what be a, 

V i 

■ ’ * 

David Dalches is 
of English al the UW#** - 
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Ancient unbelief 


Brutus 


The Alternative Tradition 
by James Thrower 
Mouton, £15.95 
ISBN 90 279 7997 9 

The religious tradition siiil dominates 
the history of thought, and it is both 
ironical and significant that one of the 
few scholars studying the alternative 
non-rctigious tradition should be « 
lecturer in the history and 
phenomenology of religion. Ton years 
ago J a me'. Thrower produced .1 Short 
iJistnry nf Western Atheism, which 
covers more than just atheism, but 
which is really very short and also 
rather narrow. During the subsequent 
decade he has expanded both his 
subject mutter and his scope, and now 
he tins produced the first instalment of a 
much larger project. 

The Alternative Tin, I it inn is a 
misleading title, however, and to know 
whnt the book is about one miisl go to 
the sub-title - “u study of unbelief in 
the ancient world” (according to the 
jacket) or “religion and the rejection of 
religion in the ancient world" (accord- 
ing to the title-page). It is in fact a 
survey of non-religious anti anti- 
religious ideas before the triumph of 
Christianity not only in Europe Bnd the 
Middle East but also in China and 
India. 

The introductory chapter sets the 
scene clenrly but rather clumsily, with 
too much reference to secondary 
sources. The chapter on India show's 
how even the most strongly religious 
culture may have room for other 
elements. Thrower uuotes several 
sections of the Vedas and later 
orthodox writings which arc agnostic 
or even atheistic about the Hindu 
pantheon, unit gives fair accounts of 
similar tendencies in the religious 
systems ot Jainism and Buddhism and 
the philosophical schools of Sainkhya 
and Vaisesika. But the sceptical climax 
came in the Lokayata tradition. 


associated with the legendary figure of 
Carvaku, which more than 2 . 0 IHJ ycurs 
ago gave a strong dose of materialism, 
seculnrism and hedonism to Indian 
thought. Hero Thrower could haw 
made tnorc of recent interest by Indian 
freethinkers in their a, ideal 
predecessors. Tlie chapter on China 
similarly refers to the numerous 
non-religious elements in early 
Confucianism ami TuoiMti. in some 
later thinkers, and above all in the 
work of Wang Chung, who years 
ago expressed the naturalism* and 
humanism latent in so niueh Chinese 
thought. Here Thrower makes use of 
the work of Joseph Needham to trace 
the sceptical tradition much further, us 
fnr ns our eighteenth century. 

The chapters on ancient Greece nnd 
Rome, a revised and expanded version 
of the relevant sections of Thrower’s 
previous honk, cover this more familiar 
ground well enough, though most of 
the secondary male rial could have been 
sacrificed to make room for more 
primary material from the Ionium and 
Sophists, the Epicureans and Sceptics, 
and their various followers in Rome. 
An appendix awkwardly covers Israel, 
Babylon ansi Egypt, which would have 
fitted better iu the reverse order before 
Greece and Rome to show the early 
development of non-religious thought 
in our own civilization. 

This book should he the first of 
several volumes, sequels covering the 
sceptical tradition in Christianity and 
Islam und in the modern world, it has 
defects, but its great value is to bring 
together the muny strands which make 
unwind Thrower calls “the beginnings 
of the growth of a consistently held 
naturalistic view uf the world" and to 
bring out just how widely such a view 
was held so long ago. 

Nicolas Waller 

Cicalas Walter is editor uf the “Yeti- 
Humanist" Magazine. 


The style of Tacitus 


Roman love poetry 


The Latin Love Poets from Catullus 
to Horace 

by R. O. A. M. Lyne 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £12.50 and £5.25 

ISBN 0 19 814453 9 and 814454 7 

For the Greeks etegeta were poems 
in the elegiac metre, which consists 
of a hexameter and pentameter. The 
themes were very • varied: politics 
(Solon, Theognis), martial exhorta- 
tions (Callinus, Tyrtaetis), worldly 
wisdom with a touch of pessimistic 
hedonism (Mimnermus). The late 
epic poet Antimachus (about 400 bc) 
was the model of the elegiac love 
poetry of the Alexandrians. 

The poets of Augustan Rome cen- 
tred their writing ot elegy on private 
life (otium) with its individual experi- 
ences. They took over many themes 
from the Greeks - for example, the 
contrast of death and love, of the 
sorrows and joys of life, and also the 
heroic love story as a reflection of 
personal experience. But Roman 
elegy cannot be seen simply as a 
copy or Continuation of the Greek: 
'If* main thrust is more subjective, 
and nothing really comparable is 
found in the surviving Greek elegies. 

Unlike most scholars in this field, 
Dr Lyne bypasses this issue and goes 
straight to Catullus, the first ancient 
poet to treat a love-affair in depth, 
focusing his work on one figure, his 
Lesbia. In this he set a fashion. 
Propertius wrote about Cynthia, Tib- 
ullus about Delia, and Ovid about 
Corinna. Before them we know that 
Varro of Atax wrote about a lady 
called Leucsdia and Cornelius Gallus 
about his Lycoris, but Varro's love 
poetry is utterly lost, while Gallus’s 
hitherto one surviving line was suo- 


fee lings - and personality. Greek in- 
fluence is mentioned where it 
seems appropriate, but inherited 
form was less important than self- 
expression to these poets who were 
ready to assume and change roles. 

Literary history and literary critic- 
ism are combined in the book. Two 
illuminating chapters on contempor- 
ary Roman mores set the whole dis- 
cussion against the social and histor- 
ical background, interesting use is 
made of mscriptional evidence from 
tombstones which indicates a con- 
nexion with actuality in some of 
Horace’s amatory references: his 
Lyde, Lalage, Glycera and others 
bore names which female “entertain- 
ers" in Roman society might plaus- 
ibly have borne. Love ana marriage 
didn’t necessarily go together for up- 
per class Romans, and volunteer 
aristocratic ladies not infrequently 
augmented the efforts of the demi- 
monde. Catullus, Lyne convincingly 
argues, saw his relationship with 
Lesbia as based on a profound 

a , sign of a “new erotic 
sum . 

Dr Lyne well emphasizes In this 
.sound study the wit. humour and 
irony of 'Propertius, the subtle, 
chameleon-like quality of Tibullus, 
the discreet, courtly, even philo- 
sophical promiscuity of Horace, and 
the sprightliness oi Ovid for whom 
love was a same calling for inventive 
variations, I wonder whether he con- 
sidered including within his ambit 
the six brief but heartfelt and pas- 
sionate elegiac poems which a young 
woman in Augustan Rome, Sufpicia, 
wrote to her lover Cerinthus - speci- 
mens of Latin love poetry carved 
without doubt from the living rock 


itherto one surviving line was sup- without rioubt from the living rock 
elemented in 1978 by the discovery experience. In this feminist age 
in Egypt of a scrap of papyrus (pub- general readers’ would surety be 


in Egypt of a scrap ot papyrus (pub- 
lished too late far Lyne to refer to 
it) with two brief non-amatory epi- 
grams but luckily also carrying the 
name of Gallus's beloved. After 
Catullus the real and the literary, 
imitation and life become interming- 
led in the Roman love elegisis. 

This is personal poetry and Lyne 
expects to find in it a poet's ideas, 


of experience. In this feminist age 
“general readers” would surely be 
glad to have the only surviving 
poetess of classical Rome brought to 
their attention. 

H. MacL. Currie 

H. MacL. Currie Is head of the de- 
partment of humanities at Teesslde 
Polytechnic. 


The Noblest Roman: Marcus Brutus 

and his reputation 

by M. L. Clarke 

Thames & Hudson, £10.00 

ISBN 0 500 40040 7 

Brutus is one n{ those historical 
figures who have achieved .i fume 
in literature which fur exceeds their 
importance in their own lifetime. 
His posthumous history has 
developed on two distinct levels - 
as a symbolic figure in the annals 
of tyrannicide, and us a tragic hero 
imaginatively portrayed by 1 ‘lutarch, 
Shakespeare and a host of later 
and lesser writers. 

It is not surprising that rather 
more than half of Professor 
Clarke's lively und scholarly book 
is devilled hi Brutus’s standing in 
die eyes ot posterity. After sketch- 
ing Brin ns’s perlorniiinee in the 
traditional occupations of the young 
Roinun aristocrat, ns u budding 
politician, soldier and advocate, ns 
» philosopher, and finally us lender 
nf the Republican cause uftcr 
Caesar's assassination, he goes on 
to discuss Brutus’s actions and 
churacter in the eyes of historians, 
philosophers, theologians and classi- 
cal scholars, finally examining his 
personality in the light or its 
depiction in literature. 

Why is he described us “the 
noblest Roman"? First because his 
motives were undoubtedly the pur- 
est : his fc.low-conspjrators knew 
that they lacked moral nulhority 
and needed his Secondly, because, 
unlike the great majority of tyran- 
nicides, so far from detesting his 
victim, he had to overcome his 
attachment and sense of obligation 
to Caesar in order to act. 

From n modern viewpoint it is 
Brutus’s personal motives and 
circumstances which throw the most 
favourable light upon his action. In 
political terms his notions of liberty 
and justice are far removed from 
our own, and might roughly be 
equated with those of a Whig 
grandee. His ancestors on both 
sides had won fame through resist- 
ing one-man rule J Tout ranee. The 
ideal of freedom which he shared 
with his fellow-conspirators meant 
little more than a refusal to ac- 
knowledge any other man as master, 
and the moral authority which he 
undoubtedly exercised over them 
had no political initiative behind it. 
The truth was that the issue had 
been settled long before, and the 
fearful carnage of the civil wars 
between Sulla and Marius and 
subsequently Pompcy and Caesar 
had taken place to decide not 
whether Romans should be free 
men, but which master they were 
willing to follow. When at length 
events forced Brutus to mobilize 
such support as he possessed, he 
was obliged to act a s unconstitu- 
tionally as the Caesarians. 

Professor Clarke's review oi 
Brutus's reputation down the cen- 
turies makes excellent reading, and 
demonstrates among other things 
that Christianity has had a remark- 
able influence upon the European 
view of tyrannicide: thus the situa - 1 
tlon of h Protestant under ' a| 
Catholic ruler (or vice versa) added 
a new dimension to the problem, 
and later, in the Age of Reason, 
we find that the Bourbon monarch s 
of France, however illiberal, could! 
bc regarded as legitimate rulers, to 
be distinguished Tram an upstart 
such as Caesar. 

Among the dramatists who have 
handled the theme, Alfieri leads 
the ruck, but Shakespeare still 
loaves the rest of the field out of 
sight. It is paradoxical to find that 
while others have striven to 
breathe life into the political Issues 
at stake, Shakespeare who, as in 
Coriolanus concentrates his atten- 
tion primarily upon the interplay ol 
human motives, succeeds for all his 
lack of scholarship in bringing 
ancient Rome so brilliantly to life. 

lan ScoU-Kilvert 

lan Scoil-KQvert was formerly direc- 
tor of literature at the British 
Council. 


Tnctlfiis 

hy Ronald Martin 
Balsford, £14.95 

ISBN 0 7134 2772 I 

Over the years Professor Martin has 
made n substantial and original con- 
tribution to our understanding of 
Tacitus, a tortuous (and perhaps 
troubled) historian who suffered hut 
survived under D omit inn (mi HI -9ft) 
and prospered but was disillusioned 
under Trajan and 1 hulrinn. As sena- 
tor, consul, and governor ol Asia 
Minor Tacitus knew what politics 
was all about, and the deep doubts 
about human motives which colour 
all his work must have sprung from 
his early experiences. As is the case 
with so many classical authors of the 

f [rentes l brilliance, such as Catullus, 
us work was only preserved by a 
thread - a single manuscript of the 
Atuiais (which denis with the deeds 
of Augustus and his successors), and 
of the Agricolt i, u study of T acitus’s 
father-in-law, the great governor of 
Britain who carried Roman armies to 
the mouth of the Spey and not only 
circumnavigated the British Isles but 
put local government oil a self- 
confident footing which was to last 
even beyond the recull of the legions 
in the fifth century. 

Tacitus was not a cynical man but 
lie had lived life und Knew that poli- 
tical motives could he complex nnd 
corrupt. It is to this understanding of 
his writing that Sir Ronald Syme has 
made such a contribution. Professor 
Marlin is less interested in that 
aspect of Tacitus's altitude to politics 
than in his technical achievement as 
n writer, analysing his work by its 
language, its genre and its presenta- 
tion. His analysis of Tacitus’s style 
starts from Cicero’s three prescrip- 
tions for the ideal style of oratory - 
fullness of expression {copia verb/ tr- 
am), symmetry (cmici/jiiinu). and a 
periodic sentence structure “in which 
an anticipated rounding off of (he 
sentence duly occurs as the sentence 
closes”. Whereas Livy, whose “milky 
fluency" was noted by Quintilian, 
fulfils Cicero's ideals, Tacitus rejects 
them in favour of a taut brevity, 
inherited from Sallust and, notor- 
iously, likes asymmetry (for instance, 
“the words of Tiberius were few and 
in a modest tone", where one would 


naturally expect another adjective to 
balance “few”). Marlin gives numer- 
ous telling examples of this phe- 
nomenon. Thirdly - Tacitus likes to 
leave a sting in the tail. His sent- 
ences are not Ciceronian but often 
end iu an appendix, which may spoil 
(he syntax nut engage the reader. 
The difference between Cicero and 
Tacitus is simply that C'iccro thought 
«jf history as a branch or oratory, 
while Tacitus was concerned with the 
deeds and motives of men. ilis bril- 
liant epigrams get to the heart of 
human frailty. Martin might have 
said more about the eclectic charac- 
ter of Tacitus’s vocabulary. Only H. 
W. Benario’s Introduction to Tacitus 
can rival it us a clear, authoritative, 
modern coverage of a remarkable 
historian* and it is a hook that wit! 
he welcomed not just in academic 
establishments but by anyone who 
wishes to understand the past. As 
Gibbon wrote of Tacitus, “lie may 
not have spoken the truth hut his 
fantasies me often mote interesting 
than the truth”. 

Nevertheless in such an admirable 
hook 1 miss two things. Marlin con- 
cerns himself primarily with the liter- 
ary side (the chunters on the sources 
of the Annals and Histories arc parti- 
cularly clear und original). But he 
docs not give us the archaeological 
background, failing to explain, for 
example, how Britain wns divided 
into administrative units, how tlie 
campaigns of Agricoln culminated nt 
Mens Grattpius, the discovery of 
Varus’s skeletons und the retreat 
across the marshes, the details nf the 
campaigns in Germany and Ruma- 
nia, tlie real facts about the Jews, all 
of which arc touched on in Tacitus's 
writing. Secondly, politics is about 
power, and Roman politics were as 
nasty as Roman power. Tacitus knew 
this and was as much an accom- 
plice in the atrocities of the late first 
century ad as anyone else. His style 
of writing, with its hints and innuen- 
dos. shows it but it never quite 
emerges in Martin's book. The real 
Tacitus, 1 believe, was not the clever 
writer but the devious politician. 

R. M. Ogilvie 

R. M. Ogilvie is professor of human- 
ity at the University of St Andrews. 
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The power of food 


Food for War - Food For Peace: 
United Slates food aid in a global 
context 

by Mlichel B. Wallersteln 

MIT Press, £18.60 

ISBN 0 262 23106 9 

The story of food aid begins in the 
United Slates as a way of disposing of 
an embarrasing glut of cereal sur- 
pluses, while leaving intact the politi- 
cally important farm subsidies which 
encouraged overproduction. Charity 
perhaps, but chiefly an ad hoc dumping 
operation to keep US farmers wealthy. 


pushed through Congress by the farm 
anti agribusiness lobbies. 

Politicians took to food aid from 
the start: it is so useful to donor 
and recipient. Food surpluses are 
virtually a “free good" for donors 
but n politically powerful weapon. 
Recipient governments of rood 
deficit nntfons have something 
which will save spending foreign 
exchange on food imports, and, 
since (hey arc allowed - indeed, in 
the main obliged - to sell the food 
to their populace, they have a way 
of raising revenue. 

And the poor, the hungry, the' 
starving? They are just advertising 
symbols. Their place is on the 
advertising poster, not in the food 
market, very little food aid reaches 
those at risk of malnutrition. Not 
much is intended to. Given the 
complex ecology of malnutrition 
even this dribble seems to do very 
little good, except in acute famines. 
It could help if used as one of a 
mix of tools to promote economic 
development. But if it’s really to 
have an effect it needs to be given 
and received according to proper 
rules, 

The story that Wallerstein sets 
down in this book is not about 
what use food aid might be to the 


recipient. It is a dry, almost dead- 
pan, account of w’liut the major 
donor - ihe US Government - 
expects of its charity; a story of 
what that donor has received. To 
everyone except dedicated cynics or 
political psycopaths it is a shocking 
tale. Wallerstein recounts the story 
with little comment, and no 
editorializing. Yet this scholarly, 
neutral approach makes it dear 
that the giving or withholding of 
food aid has been related over- 
whelmingly to the wants of the 
donor, not the needs of the recip- 
ient. ft has not been used to help 
people but to control puppets. The 
story of aid is one of Reaipolitik 
not morality, although when exped- 
iency has coincided with justice 
(and even when it hasn't), the 

E oiitical trumpeting about 
umanitarianism has been deafen- 

"Slie facts tell a different story, 
as the example of India makes 
clear. In 1943, when prodigious 
amounts of US food aid were flow- 
ing to Europe, none could be 
spared for Bengal where 3-4 mil- 
lion people were dying of famine. 
In 1945-46, US food aid was used 
to ensure that postwar Europe 
didn't £0 communist; the Indian 
food crisis at that time was ignored 
because India was not a priority 
anti-communist zone. In 1951 food 
aid was sent to the Indian famine; 
but it was sold, not given to the 
country, a strategy which succeeded 
in its intention of forcing the 
Indians to release their supplies of 
thorium for the US atomic 
weapons projects. The massive 
donations given in response to the 
1964 food riots were not 
humanitarian, they were a CIA 
scheme to help the Congress Party 
win the election. And, in J967, 
even that aid was placed on Presi- 
dent Johnson's famous short tether; 
monthly supplies forthcoming only 
if Indian government policy met 
with US government approval. 


Elsewhere too the keynote has 
been power not compassion. In 
1973 at the start of the Saheliuu 
famine and its millions of deaths, 
almost half of all US food aid 
went to Vietnam and Cumhodm. 
There it was resold and paid for 
the war, circumventing congres- 
sional disapproval. In that same 
year, as famine swept sub-Snharun 
Africa, 18 million dollars’ worth 
went to Portugal in exchange for 
base rights, 46 million dollars' 
worth to affluent Israel, not exactly 
a noted world centre of malnutri- 
tion, nnd a staggering 149 million 
dollars’ worth to compliant Korea. 
In iy74, 400,000 tons of cereals 
were given to Egypt and Syria 
helping to buy the Middle East 
truce and Kissinger’s Peace Prize. 
Supplies reaching the Sahel were 
seriously reduced by this mag- 
nanimous gesture by Or Kissinger. 

These are not isolated (ales. 
They are the warp and weft of this 
excellent book ia which trade is a 
major index entry. It is of course a 
talc that could only be told about 
America. She is overwhelmingly the 
most important donor (60 per cent of 
all food aid is American, only 20 per 
cent coming from the EEC) and she 
had, until recently, a Freedom of 
Information Act that enabled Waller- 
stein to do his research. 

The United States may give 
largely for the wrong reason and 
largely in the wrong direction, but, 
as Wallerstein notes, for all her 
faults there is a streak of altruism 
in her aid programmes. If that 
streak accounts for only ten per 
cent of their aid, that’s still 2.5 
times what the UK could manage 
even before Mrs Thatcher. 


John Rivers 

John Rivers is lecturer In nutrition 
at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. 


Gaps in the membrane story 


Biological Membranes: (heir structure 
and (traction, second edition 
by Roger Harrison and George G. 
Lunt 

Blackle, £17.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 216 909 98 8 and 97 X 

The title and the preface of the 
second edition of Harrison and 
Lunt’s book made it clear that they 
wish it to be used as a basic text on 
membranes by senior undergraduates 
and by postgraduates starting work 
on membranes. Although it will 
undoubtedly be very valuable to 
these groups and to their teachers, 1 
find that the second edition keeps 
both the merits and limitations of the 
first. My most serious criticism is that 
although the book will provide a 
student with a very sound knowledge 
of the chemistry and organization of 
membranes it offers only an unbal- 
anced view of their functions. 

The first th^ee chapters provide a 
brief introductory overview of the . 
cell, the functions of membranes 
and of specialized membrane mor- 
phology. This Is ample ahd is well 
illustrated with good, election micro- 
graphs. I am, however, worried by 
the fact that this includes special 
presentations on synapses, retinal 
rods and myelin, but almost ignores 
the ubiquitous Golgi complex. Next 
comes a brief and ■ unsatisfactory 
treatment of the choice of mem- 
branes for study and of membrane 
isolation procedures. Here the 
analytical applications of siibcellular 
fractionation are ignored, myelin 
again gets its own special subsection, 
and the section "Intracellular mem- 
branes" includes only a discussion of 
the separation of the two mitochon- 
drial membranes. 

The following two chapters, 
together with the final one on physi- 
cal methods used for studying mem- 
branes, take the student through the 
evidence for our present view of Ihe 
chemical constituents of membranes 
and of the structural organization, of 


the membranes into which they are i 
built. These three chapters, which 
occupy almost two-fifths of the book, 
should leave the student with a 
sound and historically leavened 
appreciation of modern viewB on 
membrane structure. However, I 
consider it to be bad practice for the 
phospholipid components of mem- 
branes to be presented through 
diagrams of fully saturated diacyl 
molecules and by molecular models 
in which monoenoic fatty acid chains 
are depicted as two linear segments 
on either side of the angled els dou- 
ble bond: both of these will tend to 
hinder a student’s attempts to envis- 
age the mixed liquid crystalline lipid 
phase of natural membranes. 

An excellent and extensive chapter 
on carbohydrates in membranes • 
.reflects the authors* special know- 
ledge of both the structure and func- 
tion of membrane glycoproteins and 
glycolipids. This is especially wel- 
,cpn?e» a ?:few ; goq$i treatments pf, this 
rapidly growjng area exwtat a ldvel 1 
atjeessime to. student*. 

1 .'The remaining quarter of the book 
consists of two chapters which * 
present all membrane functions other 
than those served try glycosylated 
componenti^-or at least those that 
the. authors thought worthy of men- ' 
lion. First comes a straightforward ■ 

• and up-to.-date account of membrane ’ J 
transport mechanisms that is slightly 

s marred by a muddled account or the 

• Dorman potential. The detailed and 
- excellent account of the Na7K* 

i ATPase would have been more easily 
, , understood if a simple diagram of its 
. topology and/or reaction mechanism. 
F had been included. 

The second of the chapters, on 
function is an unsatisfactory nort- 
, manteau production entitled “Com* 

■ plex membrane-mediated processes”' 

■ (aren’t they all?). This runs, by a son 
i of free-association sequence, through 
‘ energy transduction and ATP synth- 
esis, bacteriorhodopsin, the retinal 

1 rod, synaptic transmission and nerve 
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A marriage of memory and imagination 
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' The Lineaments of Mind: in historical 
. perspective 
by John Cohen 
FYeeruan, £13.50 
. ISBN 0 7167 1175 3 

... 1 As the author of this book is an 
emeritus professor of psychology, it 
y; is hardly surprising that its subject 
matter is largely psychological, 
although it is hardly the kind of 
psychology that one is accustomed to 
. find in a 'contemporary textbook. It 
. | has no clcar-cm thesis and is best 
1 , described as a distillation of Proles- 
■ ;. sor Cohen's life- lone strangle to dis- 
cover a theoretical basis for psychol- 
- ogy which on the one hand accords 
with the realities of liumim experi- 
ence and on the other, justifies 
■ psychology's claim for inclusion 
among the natural sciences. 
Although this discursive and distinct- 
ly idiosyncratic work is certainly not 
without interest to the professional 
psychologist, Professor Cohen clearly 
intended it for the general reader, 
with or without a scientific back- 
ground. It is particularly to be re- 
commended to readers with some 
interest, uml preferably some degree 
Liu of sophistication, in the history and 
™ philosophy of science. 

Appropriately enough. Professor 
Cohen begins with a discussion of 
. j the place of psychology among the 
j|jj|r sciences. Here we find him front the 
B start in something of a dilemma. 
|f Though confidently believing that 


ces - indeed he sees some of its 
problems as analogous to those of 
quantum physics - he is clearly un- 
happy at the prospect of its total 
absorption by science. As he not 
unjustly remarks, the experiences of 


love, hate, grief and joy are Tar more 
effectively handled by the writers of 
poetry, fiction and drama than by 


• psychology merits recognition within 
the framework of Ihe natural scien- 


thc experimental psychologist. None 
the less, he gives cogent reasons for 
siding with those 'who recognize 
psychology as a I'unu fide scientific 
discipline and points out that even 
should its claims tp science be re- 
jected, psychological problems which 
no other ' discipline can tackle will 
remain and, it ignored, go by de- 
fault. 

Professor Cohen's approach to 
what he calls the lineaments of mind 
hinges on the concept of structure, 
which is applied in a somewhat con- 
fusing way not only to the mind but 
also to the bruin, and indeed to (lie 
relations between (lie two sets of 
structures, lie is careful to point out. 
however, dial his own concept of 
mental structure owes nothing to 
“structuralism”, us this term is 
understood in contemporary anthro- 
pology and linguistics. If anything, it 
is more akin to Piaget’s concept of 
structure ns used in his interpretation 
of child development - though Pro- 
fessor Cohen evidently would not 
consider himself as u strict Piagetian. 
Indeed, ruther than adopt any of the 
currently fashionable notions, Profes- 
sor Cohen socks to endow the idea 
of psychical structure with a degree 


of precision in terms of its history 
from Aristotle to nur modern philos- 
pliers of science. Though his erudite 
and well written exposition is some- 
thing of a tour dv force, one has an 
uneasy feeling that his whole en- 
deavour is of the nature of a synthese 
Hwui/irfr, This, however, is a "matter 
to be judged by the philosophers, 
among whom the present reviewer is 
unable to count himself. 

Pursuing his historical approach. 
Professor Cultcn passes on to robots 
and concepts of mental structure and 
then from robots to nienmiy. About 
robots, Professor Cohen evidently 
possesses a fund of esoteric know- 
ledge and has most interesting things 
to say nb6ut (heir role in the evolu- 
tion of prototypes of mental struc- 
ture. In this connexion, lie is parti- 
cularly interesting about it mm in 
Lull, u thirteenth- century Spanish 
mystic who seems to have been the 
first to attempt to embody logical 
operations in a machine, lie is also 
credited with alerting Descartes to 
(lie properties of automata. Those 
interested in artificial intelligence 
might derive sumc fascinating in- 
formation from the fourth chapter of 
this book. 

From rohuts and the inind-hudy 
relation. Professor Cohen proceeds 
to a discussion of some more con- 
ventional topics in general psychol- 
ogy. Memory- is given pride of place 
and is discussed with particular refer- 
ence to its relations with perception 
and thought. There arc (wo interest- 
ing chapters on imagination and n 


remarkable chapter on metaphor, 
representing the sole chapter in this 
hook dedicated to the psychology of 
language. Lastly, there arc uvn chap- 
ters on the psychology of lime and 
chance - issues tvs which Professor 
Cohen has devoted much time and 
thought in earlier publications. As all 
these chapters focus largely on mem- 
ory, Professor Cohen's mature views 
on this central problem of psychol- 
ogy merit brief review. 

In his treatment. Professor Cohen 
stands close to F. C. Burden, who m 
his famous book on Remembering, 
published in 1932, strongly attacked 
the view (hut memory could be re- 
garded ns n circumscribed faculty 
which might be studied in isolation 
from i lie cognate issues of percep- 
tion, memory ami thinking. Since 
Bartlett's day, this tendency to com- 
part mentali/o mental life lias if any- 
thing got worse, and Professor 
Cohen rigidly ciitici/e.s contemporary 
theoretical I treatments, such as that 
itf D.A. Norman, on the ground that 
memory is envisaged us having little 
commerce with perception or think- 
ing, let alone emotion, which most 
people would view ais the most im- 
portant factor governing storage of 
oast events in memory and the likeli- 
hood of their retrieval. The sharp 
distinction drawn by many psycho- 
logists between short-term and long- 
term memory likewise comes in lor 
witty and well deserved criticism. 
Although Professor Cohen, in com- 
mon with many of those whom he 
criticizes, would no doubt describe 


himself as a cognitive psychologist, 
he is far from believing that concepts 
of information processing, important 
as they may be. constitute the royal 
road lo nur understanding of 
memory. 

Of particular interest is Professor 
Colicn's chapter on metaphor which 
he regards, as did Aristotle, as the 
favourite child of the marriage of 
memory and imagination. Not only 
docs lie provide a brilliant historical 
review but adduces some hitherto 
unpublished data on the develop- 
ment and use of metaphor in young 
children - a subject crying out for 
more systematic empirical inquiry. 

In the final chapter. Professor 
Cohen goes full circle and returns to 
the Issue of machine und man with 
which he began his hook. There are 
apposite comments on the current 
controversies surrounding nrliftcinl in- 
telligence. not least those aroused by 
Sir James Light hill's famous report 
to the Science Research Conned in 
1973. Not wholly flippant is Professor 
Cohen's dictum that we shall not have 
proceeded fur in .simulating human 
intelligence until we have constructed a 
metaphor -making machine. Unfortu- 
nately, he provides no clues ns to how 
this remarkable triumph nf computer 
engineering might be achieved. 

O. L. Zangwlll 


O. L. Ziiiigivifi « professor of ex- 
peri men tal psychology at the University 
of Cambridge. 




Austen Henry Layard (1817-94), excavator oFNimrud, KuyunJIkudA* 

young man in Bokhtiynrl costume. Taken from A Short History of Aid* Polymer Surfaces 
by Glyu Daniel, published this week by Thames & Hudson il £9.5k by B, W. Cherry 


Polymer properties 


Mysterious precipitations 


Structural mechanics 


Cambridge University Press, £14.00 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 23082 9 and 29792 3 


conduction, the touch response of 
Paramecium, and finally hormone 
receptors and their mechanisms. 
Most of the morsels from which this 
chapter is assembled are tasty and, 
well presented, but unfortunately! 
they don’t make a balanced meal. 

As a result, a student who has 
read this book will not realize that 
there are whole vistas of membrane 
function associated with secretion, 
endacytasis and membrane rccyllng 
that Involve cooperative functioning 
of endoplasmic reticulum, Golgi 
membranes, coated vesicles and lyso- 
somes; nor will he realize that the 
endoplasmic reticulum has any role 
in metabolizing foreign compounds. 
Moreover, this chapter includes some 
worrying errors and ambiguities. 

Whether a student text encompas- 
sing membrane structure and func- 
tion should include a discussion of 
the metabolic turnover of mem- 
branes, and of the mechanisms for 


. far as many p$rts pf those processes 
are themselves achieved by mem- 
branes. The only appreciable men- 
tion of this subject made by Hatrison 
: add Lunt is a .brief treatment of the 
biosynthesis of viral glycoproteins. 

„ An excellent general reference list, 
subdivided by chanters, i% given at 
the end. of the book. The references 
to the carbohydrate chapter arc par- 
ticulhrly comprehensive. There Is a 
: fair, but not detailed, index. 

.. I, cannot, recommend adoption of 
this book as, a central and com- 
■ prehenfiive student text. It vtfH, how- 
ever,, be invaluable to teachers who 
recommend tt but who algo retain n 
dwMaw of the gaps that reraalp 
roufol : ty-'rafmtKe to. other 

i ' R. H. Michel! 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids 
by Martin A. Elscnborg 
Addison- Wesley, £8.50 
ISBN 0 201 01934 5 


Intended to cover the basic principles 
of u structural mechanics course suit- 
able for first-degree engineering stu- 
dents, this texts treatment of the 
subject matter is essentially tradition- 
al. To cater for different preferred 
sequences of presentation of topics 
dlscrele subjects are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters, the modular jircseniu- 
, Hon allowing appropriate selection of 
matcrinl lo suit individual needs. A 
system of identifying with mi asterisk 
optional sections, which can he skip- 
, ped if desired, is used, in this way civil 
j engineers, for example, can give more 
emphasis to different topics. 

The book is well laid out and much 
thought has been given to aiding the 
student’s comprehension. A list of 
alms is presented at the beginning of 
each chapter and each section is pre- 
ceded by n restatement of the particu- 
lar objective of that section. Snugcs- 
, lions for further reading nre included at 
the - ' orfd of each chapter. • 

The use of examples and problems is 
developed more fully than in many 
texts. Worked examples nre included 
extensively, throughout to illustrate 
principles and applications. At 
appropriate places in each chapter a 
problem is inserted to enable students 
to check their understanding before 
passing to the next section. Solutions to 
these problems are presented towards 
the end of the book in case difficulties 
are experienced. Further practice can 
be obtained from a more extensive list 
Of supplemental? problems at the buck 
or the book. Although SI units have 
neen used predominantly throughout 
the text many of the supplementary 
problems are quoted in both SI anti 
Hntish units to provide flexibility. 

n.Sfn«» 00k t beBi, ? s reviewing the 
rudiments of statics und introducing 
toe bancs of stress analysis. The treat- 

3^*2** - wo dimensional, 
although reference is. made to three 


„ „ niiciraitt fh e present volume in the Cambridge 

dimensions. Stress and i . SolidSlate Science series is the second 
are defined and tjj* to treat a particular aspect of polymer 
displace incut equation* J ^ science, an earlier work examining the 
stcss-struiii relations IW Electrical Properties of Polymers (A. 
iion-cliiKlic behaviour are an ^ B , ylhCj {t f m Cherry - S book is a 
sed nnd the irnnsiomiaiiro ip use ^i( addition to the series, for the 
for plane stress an d . sW "- : topic Is one of increasing scientific and 
.L, * commercial interest. 

hi the next chapter i* . material is presented in a logical 
characteristics of mstenia. sequence. The book starts with the 
seil. Plastic deformfltww^;. classic thermodynamic approach to 
UTins of dishicalioninow*^ . surfaces and discusses the various 
criteria nro introduced. experimental techniques used to mea- 


ningly, no mention “ tfie various values produced by such 
fracture toughness oi -methods, and the surface energies 
conditions Icutling to dww* ) tabulated are restricted to a handful of 
transitions. Creep prof^,'. polymer types. Only three values for 
not discussed and iwBJv ..surface energy are reported and there 
made to metallic wide discrepancies between values 
most engineers nowaday^ calcujated from the potential energy 
wiiti II wide range of function and those observed ex- 
Ck^nOTlc indW-P 1 perimenlally. Th.re .real*, wide 
puiMtut, w*' . discrepancies between different ex- 

Thc remainder of 1I 'y£ perimental results and It is a pity that 


and non-circular Unto » - .poivmer surfaces, 
bntli the elastic and A second opportunity was missed in 

j n bending are dew, the subsequent chapter mi inici feces, 
lar v There is a chap^Jir *hich the author describes an cx- 
inilij terminate systems wj perimental method for the dclermina- 
hnth Elastic anfl plaslit : WJ U0n of the inter facia I energy between 
\ the cor&Pl dfi amorphous and crystalline 
, " lr ?t!cS followed 6*^ poly(cthylciw). This was an excellent 
s,Si l^ t i,Li in ds and ll* ' chance to discuss the exact nature of 
theorems H2 ,he interface, whether consisting of 
Cnstigiianos * the Perfectly folded chains or the more 
fashion. imperfect models with random con- 

mutnx notajjon j^jjtfFJ formations and chains crossing the 
set tip ih a f° r ^\ , an Interface. This chapter also includes a 

computation, an . section on wetting of solid polymer 

ment or unite . jjaiiK Surfaces by low molecular mass liquids, 
presented as an op Microsc opie evidence could surely 

The flna twow have been Introduced at this point to 

elastic buckling Indicate to the render the ennimous 

the developmem W. Variations that can occur in the surface 
for lliick-wallea cy . gj^j topography of real jiolymer specimens, 
case is the om file following chapter, on adhes- 

twu-dimenslonai su . ,tves, the limitations of the author’s 


. ! t^f'frarely physical approach become even 
), A'T/ pioire obvious. Tnis is no reflection on 


the ability of the author, but rather a 
— 7u *,T7 is ™ himent on the way commercial de- 
fy. A. WevSK'.Lwi * .velopments in adhesives have shot 
mechanical m" .-•■i- • ; 

College, London- . •• •.: 


ahead of physical uliempts to explain 
their action. The chemistry of 
polymerization is vitnf to an under- 
standing of the so-called “super glues - ' . 
essentially based on cyanoacrylate 
monomers of various structures, and 
the bridge between the physical and 
chemical approaches to polymers is 
often the due to understanding the 
often puzzling and usually fascinating 
phenomena exhibited by polymers. 

The chemical approach has, howev- 
er. been almost cntirelv neglected by 
the author of this book, despite the 
claim on the dust cover (repeated in the 
preface) that it presents a unified 
presentation of the subject. This com- 
ment applies with equal force to the 
many methods used commercially to 
modify polymer surfaces bv physical 
(for e’sample, corona discharge) or 
chemical (For example, chromic acid 
etching) means. These techniques have 
been ably studied by many academics 
but undeservedly receive scant atten- 
tion in this book, being mentioned 
briefly on one or two pages. 

Two chapters are devoted to aspects 
of fracture in polymers, including dis- 
cussion of ways of determini ng fracture 
surface energy. These chapters reflect 
the interesting and important ways in 
which fracture mechanics has been 
applied to polymers within the past 
decade or so. Two final chapters are 
devoted to various aspects of friction 
and wear at polymer surfaces, a diffi- 
cult area well discussed by the author. 
It is a pity, however, that he does not 
discuss some of the more important 
cumniercial applications, such us the 
use of high hysteresis rubbers in tread 
compounds tor car lyres, another ex- 
ample of the way industrial develop- 
ments are either ignored or rclcguted 
to u brief mention. In fact, much of the 
work described arose directly as a 
result of those commercial develop- 
ments. 

Despite its purely .physical 
approach, the monograph should 
appeal to finul-yenr materials science 
and engineering undergraduates as 
well ns postgraduate students wishing 
to enlarge their knowledge of (he 

K cal properties of polymers. Like 
irlicr sister volume on electrical 
properties, it is to be hoped that a 
pnperback edition will be made avail- 
able ns soon as possible. 

Peter R. Lewis 

Peter R. Lewis ii lecturer in materials 
science at the Open University. 


The Rainmakers: American “pluvl cul- 
ture" to World War II 
by Clark Spence 
University of Nebraska Press, 19.60 
ISBN 0 8032 4117 8 

Man’s attempts to modify the weather 
have always contained more mysticism 
than science, and have always been 
more efficacious in primitive than in 
advanced societies. As the cenluries 
have passed, direct and often arbitrary 
intervention by acquiescent deities has 
evolved into deliberate modification 
by people. There has remained, 
however, a strong element of mystery 
surrounding techniques that have been 
devised for lightning suppression, the 
dispersion of fogs, the elimination of 
hail, or rainmalring. 

Spence charts the history of rain- 
making - or pluviculture - within the 
United States from the early 
nineteenth century to 1946 when, he 
claims, the first successful cloud- 
seeding experiment was carried out, by 
Langmuir and Schaefer, and rainmak- 
ing became an operational, scientific- 
ally based activity. This claim, in my 
view, is unsubstantiated. Although it is 
true that our understanding of the 
dynamical and microphysical processes 
that govern the production of pre- 
cipitation has increased markedly in 
Ihe past three decades, the precise 
elucidation of conditions under which 
significant enhancement , can be pro- 
duced, nnd the optimal types, concen- 
trations and placement of seeding 
material in such circumstances, has 
eluded investigators. 

The major difficulty seems to lie in 
the combination of the large nnturai 
variability of (he precipitation efficien- 
cy of natural clouds with the relatively 
small changes that man’s intervention 
might produce. It is by no means 
certain that a sequel to the present 
book, covering pUiviculture after 
World War II, will not be appropriate 
at sonic future date. This qualification 
aside, I should like to comm mend an 
entertaining and well-written account 
uf a century of rainmaking in the 
United States, which was performed by 
peripatetic individuals, the precise na- 
ture ot whose systems tended to remain 
obscure. 

Particular approaches were in vogue 
at different limes. The earliest widely 
utilized one was convection, in which 
the physical principle generally un- 
specified and possibly unrecognized - 
was to produce ruin by raising moist air 
to higher altitudes and thus cooling it. 


One entrepreneur wished to push air 
through seventeen thousand feet of 
corrugated iron tubing, twenty feet in 
diameter, up the side of Mount Whit- 
ney, in California. Another approach, 
concussion, was based on the associa- 
tion, reported two thousand years ago 
by Plutarch and frequently thereafter, 
between the noise of battle and the fall 
of rain. Plutarch commented that “ex- 
traordinary rains pretty generally fall 
after great battles; whether it be that 
some divine power thus washes and 
cleanses the polluted earth from 
above, or that moist and heavy eva- 
porations, steaming forth from the 
blood and corruption, thicken the air, 
which naturally is subject to alteration 
from the smallest causes.” This 
approach culminated in Congress au- 
thorizing funds for a totally ineffectual 
expedition, in 1892, to cannonade 
clouds in Texas. The next important 
group - the Kansas smell-makers - 
sought to relieve drought by releasing 
chemicals into the atmosphere. A later 
approach was to seed clouds with 
electrified sand. Eventually, all of 
these techniques - though not all 
rainmakers - oecame discredited. 

The rainmakers were colourful, 
mysterious and ineffectual. Some were 


charlatans and others misguided. The 
successful ones in the former category 
tended to utilize rainfall statistics to 
their advantage and to operate on a 
very profitable “no rain, no pay” basis, 
which desperate ranchers were pre- 
pared to accept. 

The US Weather Burenu consistent- 
ly condemned the activities of the 
rainmakers. It seems possible that if it 
had not been so monolithically dismis- 
sive some useful experiments might 
have been carried out much earlier 
than 1946. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of pluviculture was the response of the 
public - a combination of gullibility 
and cynicism; an example of the latter 
being a letter to the New York Tribune 
in 1919 proposing “that since explo- 
sions brought rain, would not a serene 
atmosphere prevent it? Why not send 
aloft string orchestras and music boxes 
attached to kites to soothe the clouds 
and halt impending rainstorms?” 

John Latham 

John Latham is professor of atmos- 
phene physics at the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science arid 
Technology. 


El coronel no tiene quien le escriba 

Gabriel Garola Mfirquex Giovanni Pontfero editor . 

The ftrtit edition of this important South American novel to be 
issued with introduction, notes and glossary for students of 
Spanish. 

0719008360 Spanish Texts £3.95 

Industrial development and migrant labour 

Julian Laite 

0719008168 £12.50 approx July 

The English Parliament in the Middle Ages 

R G Davie b and J Hi Denton editors 
0719008330 £13.95 July 


Man cheat or University Press 
Oxford Road Manchester M139PL 
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Manchester City art galleries are appealing for £2m to save the Chatsworth Poussin, above left, and a marble bust by 
Alessandro Algardl. If the money Is not raised within three months both will go to America. Poussin's masterpiece ‘The Holy 
Family’ will cost £1.8m and the Algardl, the only one In Britain will cost £265,000. 


forthcoming ICvcnts 


Theory and Test: New Developments in the 
Study of Literary Language, a twa day con- 
ference organized by the department of English 
t n association with the Oxford Literary Review is 
to be held from July ID-it al the University of 
Southampton. Speakers Include Mi Colin Mnc- 
Cabe. former fellow or King's College. Cam- 
bridge and now professor of English at Slraiti- 
clyde University on “So Truth in the Field": 
Milton’s Practice of Wilting and Theories of 
Language. Fee: £16-00. Further details from 
Maud Ellman, department of English, South- 
ampton Unlvcisity. Sauihiunpion SOI 5NH. 


"State Medicine and the National Health Ser- 
vice 1906/74 the 1981 conference of the Society 
for Ibc Social History of Mcdidno is to he held 
on July 10-12 at the Lanchesier Polytechnic, 
Coventry. Speakers will include Professor Sir 
Douglas Dlack, president or the Royal College 
of Physicians and Professor Tom Ramsay, 
diiccloi of the Coventry and Warwickshire 
Pongradualo Medical Centre. Further del ails 
from David Palfieymnn. Hon Secretary of Ihc 
Society, Registry, Warwick University. 
Coventry. 

* * * 

The National Rim Archive and the British 
Universities Film Council arc running a one day 
semlnur on the theme of radian designed to 
introduce researchers and others to the archive 
on July 1? at the BUFC, hi Dean Street. 
London Wl. Fee: £13.50. Further details from 
Elizabeth Oliver. DUFC. 


A comprehensive engineering exhibition and 
careers convention hoeing hold at the North 
East London Polytechnic, Barking Precinct, 
Longfaridgc Road, Dagenham from July 14-15- 
The exhibition aims to infoim schoolchildren 
and parents of the kind of work being done in 
tiiumceTing and the career possibilities that 
exist. The exhibition will realurc dteraknl ami 
systems engineering and manufacturing, dvil 
engineering, computing, electrical and electro- 
nic engineering. Further details Trout Mr 'John 
Smith, faculty administrative officer, faculty of 
engineering at NELP, at the above address. ■ 
* it it 

"iniercultural Issues" the third annual tiller- 
cultural conferencc/wor It shop is to be he Id at tbe 
University of Bradford from July 13-17 in 
association with the Indiana Univcrsiiy/Purdue 
University at Indfariopolls USA. The pro- 
gram me will cover a wide range of theoretical 
and practical issues relating fo race relations, 
language and ethnic rafnontles, discrimination 
and pTC)odka and disadvantage and attainment. 
Further details from Dr O. K. Verman or Dr 
OJva Rees, Postgraduate School of Studies, In 
Research m Education, Bradford University. 


Mathematics- Dr P. R. Turner- £14, 100 from the 
SRC for a summer school and workshop in 
numerical analysis. 

Physics - Dr F. Foster - £36,619 for the SRC 
(Rutherford Laborator y) fo r continuation of 
JADE experiments at PETRA (DESY); 

Dr P. V. E. McClintock - £81,010 from the SRC 


Social Administration - £31 ,620 from the SSRC 

for innovatory services provided by voluntary S ‘ 

organizations for relatives of mentally ill and H^?.*9 lu ! iot ? : Pf T Sloan T. a *&t fronl lhe 


Mr John Graham KatettKe. ul pi went anuillM 
in clinical taudwinhliy at the ltny.il lnfiriii.it y. 
Glnsaou nnd huiu>r;ifv Ictuiicr in )>.itliiilo t <ii:.il 
hiochcmlMry in the llmwisiiy <>1 tilu^iw h.»s 
been npj'oiiiicil tn be piiilusMii of ilicmic,il 
pnlhuiney at the llnivrisill uf M.inihcvici limn .i 
dale m be .irr.ingcd 

Ur D.N. Burghes. dncctni nfCtanfWMt'cntie Im 
Teuciier Services, ( ran field Institute of lahnnl- 
ocy, hns been rippmiHeil ton cli.ur n( ciliiiilinil .it 
Exeter with tiled from October I. 

I)r A.(i. Bailey, senior lecturer in tbe «U.|Mrliuciil 
uf electronics m Suuihamptnn. lus been 
iippointed in the newly-eniluwvil Hill Hriphi climr 
in npnlicd elect ruMuiics. He will take np his new 
uppointnicnt on September 1. 

Dr William A. .Speck hus been iipixunted to the 
G.F. Omni chair uf history ut 1 lull UnivetMty uiul 
tukc up hit post in llu- auninin. Dr Spa. I. is :it 

R resent render in hixlury ut the University uf 
'cwcitstle. 

I IJr J. Murk Mu m»d. heudoi divisiiin.if c|inleini'<l- 
ugy. (.'uuterC'uiiiriil Agency uf Uritish l ulimiitiu. 
has been appi tinted to the chair uf cnmiminily 
health in the Medical School til Nultlnghuut (rum 
September I, He succeeds Professor fc Mini rice 
(Jacked, who retires in August. 

Mr M.F. Edwards hus been appointed to the 
second chair in chemical engineering at the 
University of Bradford. He will lake up his 
appointment on July I. 

Mr Nell Cooper, reader In philosophy at Dundee 
University, has been appointed to a personal choir 
in moral philosophy in Dundee as from October 1 . 
Professor N.L; Browse, professor of vascular 
surgery at St Thomas's I [ospilul Medical School, 
has been appointed to the chair of surgery with 
effect from October 1. 

Professor J.A. Dudgeon, formerly professor of 


TIIKTIMK.S IIIMIKH HWrATlONMlpn.. ^ 

Nolicchoartl Is comply l 
P atricia Saniy 
an<l Mila Gets 

ESaUtSSSfflgSS! 

lb A- (iiiphath. member of staff tofi , 
l.ahur.ituiy, letinelnn. Mfloaduwta ^ 
ii|>|u'iiiieil i,. the chair ofriectoS,^ 
it present consultant ' ’ 1 ^ w “ 1 * rnecl r,,,ra Sepicmbti 
he Koval lnfirm.it y. iTnfessur ILK. Darkness, formeriyadW,, 
itier in iMthtilugic.il P»i>s|. , |..gv at Umvcishy CoIIjk, ffi'/ 
»ity ot iilusgtiw has ‘ Ul ' n anwunted In the chair of 
■lessui of Uk'iiiiciil Prnfrssur II. L, Niol, holder of Hu 
if Mans heslel from a eiigin. eriiig structures ut Imperial r wSV 
been .ipp«qntc.| to the chair ol civil 
C ranfWM » entte bn w rtl ' («‘«m Uctobct l. 


Hr D.A. Spence, reader in IhecxeUaj ^ 
.it Hie l huvi-isity ..f Oxford, fiMbeciJ^® 
tin- chair ul iiMilumailcs at ImnaWfSw,. 
s-fls-ci fittnt i ictubci I. VU «P'. 

Dr J.l). Thornes, reader on gMinrtra* 
Lnmliin Schuul of Economks na pStdk 
vnee, has K-en appointed totbeditirrtrall 


gi-ngriipliy at Ucilford College with ce«h 
t ktuber I. ' 

Dr J.V. Kuumes, senior lecturer (borMvycm: 
Innt) in ilk dcpariment ororalniftSctmMs 
p.iiliulugy hi Edinburgh, has been 
the choir uf unil |idtholi*gy fromOcioStiljii 
Hie headship uf the deuartmenidonlittiVj, 
ni llie University uf Ncwcastle-upoo-Tjv/^ 
Mr Roger (irevn, reader In pathology, fcujj 
nop. tinted to the chair of physitAosy a j 
University uf Manchester, as from hJtL 
Mr Mlehael Ernest Grant, reader iio& 
biochemistry at Ihc University of Madras 
been promoted to the chair as from W| 
The title of professor of English studio a 
conferred on Dr R. Chapman, in tgjrj f 
post ut the London School of Econotc | 
The title of professor of the ecoaomrlpi' 
Asia has been conferred on Dr K.N.CW . 
in respect of his post at the School of&ru' 
African Studies 

The title of professor of romance phttgi 
been conferred on Dr D.H.Evaas,lanfa,i 
post al Queen Mary College. 


organizations 'for relatives of mentally ill and 

handicapped adults under Professor Grave, S f£ RU rBDu Laboratory! for work on muon 
Sociology - £90,979 from the SSRC for an E^. a ‘ w C1IU 
investigation or Religion and common religion In 7 ' £t2 " ‘ 6 

Leeds under Dr R.C.Towlcr SSRC for investigation of processes in word 

Adult Education - £41,143 from the SSRC for a rcco B nl ‘l»n- 
study of young people leaving care under Mr M. Leicester 

fSutoUws - £10.523 from the DES for an Archeaotogy - J Wacher - £22,939 from the 
Investigation of home background variables and P^“?mc 0 t Environment, 
cducatwn aehivement. under Mr Olossop. Chemtoy - Dr R.D.W. Kcmmlll and Dr D.R. 
Malhemaiics - 08,641 from the Ministry of Russell - £15.800 fromthc SCR forresearch on 
Defence for an Investigation of mechanism of synthesis, reactions, and Mrueturcs of transition In 
internal gravity wave generation by turbulent ^ ” R,0 ^ lir Symons - 

sources, under Professor Crighton. US S40.874 «7,410 from the EEC for research Into i modificH- 
from the United Slates Navy for theoretical offc . cls of 'unlzJnd radiation DNA and 


Overseas Appointments 


studies nf noise generation by water flow in the 
presence of bubbles under Professor Crighton. 


DNA protein complexes. 


£\ c { ? ^ndon Queen Mary College 


the purchase of equipment under Dr F. E. T. 
Sanders. 

Electrical Engineering- £32,530 from the SRC for 
n scale model study of superconducting alterna- 
tors, under Professor Lawrenson and Dr J. M. 
Stephenson. 


Economics - Mr H- S. E. Gravelte and Dr G. 
Hutchinson - £15,242 from the Department of 
Health and Social Security for research Into 
unemployment and mortality. 

Geography - Professor D. M. Smith, Dr K. J. 


^‘ en ^-H £l V M fc0ra f* C Milk Mwkc'lM wD Mr J. D EyJes - 126J94 from the 
Board for astudy of enzyme* from psychsotrophs NonhTbome* Regional Health Authority and the 
r rSfnen 1 # ^?!K. 0 v. L ki /> King Edward's Hospital Fund for Lonaon for a 
,hc . Yorkshire Can- comparative study otneed for health care in Inner 
«r Research Campaign for gn investigation on London and suburban Essex. 


Biochemistry - £39.050 from ihc Yorkshire Can- 
cer Research Campaign for gn investigation on 
human breim cancer under Professor Main- 
waring. 

Card I muscular Studies - £50,000 from the British 
Heart Foundation which has undertaken to supply 


King Edward's Hospital Fund for London for a 
comparative study of need for health care in Inner 
London and suburban Essex. 

Materials - Professor E. H- Andrew - £15.423 
from the Ministry of Defence for research into the 
adhesion of ice to structural materials. 

Nuclear Engineering - Professor D. C. Leslie - 


replacements for obsolete loqulpmentimmediaie- £, 7,632 from the Minstry of Defence 'for lurge 


under Professor linden. £75,000 from the eddy simulation of a turbulent near wake. 
British Heart Foundation which has undertaken Physics - Dr P. A. R. Ade, Dr R. D. Joseph and 
to continue tVssuppoil for 111 ■‘Chair" grant at the Dr E. I. Robson - £17,108 from tho SRC for 


rate of £15,000 per year for 5 years, under 
Professor Linden. 


research Into balloon-borne sped ropho tome try of 
far-infrared sources. Professor D. H. Martin - 


Community Medicine - £20,459 from tho York- £13,620 from the Rutherford and Aoolelon 
1 ? hi H Re ^ 0nal ” col,h Authority for a study of Laboratories for research into atmospheric Mm" 


I shire Regional Health Authority for a study of 
Leeds twins rcaislor under Professor Richards. 
Pathology - £27,425 from The Yorkshire Cancer 


wave emission and water vapour measurements at 
Roque de los Muchachos Observatory, La Pnlma, 


Research Campaign for an Investigation of human CauMyblesjDtO. J. White and Dr J.i\ Phllllps- 
breut cancer under Prof e hot Bird. £11. 1M from the SRC for ohservat ions of 

Xadlotbuupy - £16,249 from the Y orkahlre astronomical sources at microwave wavelengths at 
Cancer Research Campaign for the purchase of the 2.5 moire telescope at Us Campanas 
equipment under Professor Joslln. . Observatory, Chile. 

Surgery, Leeds General Inflrmgry - £13300 from 

the Bools Company Ltd for continued research Sussex 

Into Intravenous hyperalimentation under Mr M. 


SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 

tho Sinflipoib Polyin hiilc li 0 lonilinq Governmental lachrifcal UiAM 
nuporwlbln Ini ttm uainlnn n( To. Imltlan Fny|no*i( Tho ruriom |i*nu»l opror 
huilnei 1-1 S*?7 1 mHfiyn. Ii I no s eluihml niiiiilnmnl of 0.WW tlrulurfnfl * PMIJ* 
piirahronl nt 3.B00 olurianiti) imhI a lull lirno ni 0<1i)rriic *»M lt'cnj* d «» ^ 
Slntinp'im Putylorhiitc 't, nnlauklng on n llvo youi clovotopmenl pros'*™"' 1 
OOplIc.iil'jliM nrq Invlli’il tor 'ho tuNiNVinu I ms 1 linn* 


(A) HEAD (MARINE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT) 

(B) HEAD (EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT! 
(Gross Salary — S$44900 to S$E8200p.a.| 

Poet (A): Ttm muccndul caruPilitn will |"I'hbv b 'leyran o« P' 1 )'**** 4 " 11 ^ . 
collnn ht Mnrlim Ki.(jiri<n,nnu with 10 voari Imhnlil*' - 

M.iiniiohcn Ho vviU |iu naruriii.l In ifunatp Ihu Marine UV*'' J 
neiwunont. "ptl.lt lioui I Uiu rttlwl lu review "nrf uprtale •. 

•vnil nn'Jnrinko jrjnfl KHKhUiii In *u I ilncle rntjiuil la llucwewenv * : 
101: T Itti flur>:o«"lul rnmlKiniu mil iin-.Mis" n *Iogrou in Eiliieulio" “ J 
Tnciinnhnry Hn w<ii imflti it hi Eitnr iiiiiin,ii Hmaii'cri ! 

hninu wt ui> nnil rr.iin i|iii<.lllcnlly in dovuhip the 
Turin mil "iv UmH Hit wui hav ni *•«»! 10 year*' 

■i.liunnil iii duvrliin i.nni-i<« fill nr."liMni>. ei.lll In W 
tnr.linul(i|)y. Cniirfltlnriis with iitiniiinneir In irr.lmlcal lieeWB”* 
wWlmnivnn |n<ili-icin'n 

Etpairlniire will Un niipntnnirl ihi innlrm i Mnnu, which •*We 
|HI"Marm tor hirnivlt mill In Immly. Iunvn. inndlcOl titrrwfcU. hWJ*V 
cijniriiiullimx tn ilm tjiinlrnl PidvxIhiii rnml ha 

A lonm wilt lit liiliiivli>wlM|, rinnllil.iini on 1 July IM1 at 
r<nniiii"iilriii In I iiiiilnn Imninelqil iifj|ilti.nrirw .,nr renimsti " 1 ,n ■ 

tnnnn Irniii llln fnllnwinn niMnif '- unit r.|ll Mhii S V. Will'd. Ol l"l» 01 n '***r 
tho tlluli r<iin"nu«livi lur nii ,i|i|i<>nitiiiiinr Im IiiIihvImw 


Sirtfintiorri FIIqIi Commission 
OCliushnm Slrotn. Lnmlon SW1. 
T«f: 01 230 9067/8/9 


equipment under Professor Cooper, 


J. McMahon. . • : • Chemistry- from theSRC for studies In hlgh-fleld 

Cancer Research - £14,749 from the Yorkshire nuclear magnetics resonance spectroscopy, undor 
Cancer Research Campaign for the purchase of the direction of Professor M. F. Uppcrt and 
equipment Under Professor Cooper. Professor F.' McCapra. 

Education Area - JP8.435 from B. P. UmJled to 
evaluate the Halbhara Science Teaching Project. 
Engineering- £22,010 from the Science Research 
T anmoinr Council for research into adaptive and optimal 

i.uucusiur control by elcclroraagnefs of a flexible lransmJs- 

_ ... ^ „ slon shirt, under the direction of Dr R. Holmes 

BWoglcml Mejv&x - Dr W. H. Davies - £17,7M and Professor B. Jaywioni. 


Lancaster 


“The Riringof 1381 -.Si Albans CoinmemoraUvc 
conference a unn day confeicnce is to be Held 
on July 18 from 10.3d am to 5 pm at St Albans 
Schnor, St Albans. Speakers Include Professor 
R, HUlon. and Di. R. Faith, Details and 
booking farms from Dr A, Jv Hooper, 73 
Pageant Road, St Albans, Herts. ■ 


“A” ,T r n Jr^r R V ,Dt ■ Townsend. £23,414 from the UKAEA for compu- 

K 5 ai h*n> P^ion-palyaaccharide Interactions In load- ter sludlea of adltlllon' damage in tnetals, under 
Dearlng and non load-bearing cartilages. ■ the direction of Dr P: Townrtnd. \ 

SrtOSrSi fcj, ^Pk wr, ”8 M- H- J. French -* Sussex European Research Cenfre- £61,561 from 

F El *73 ST*Ppi«"oer\l of £25,000 from the UKAEA, Har- Ihc Anrio-Oerman Foundation for the Study of 
l: 1,00 P cr i 73 wt’lJ, for a feasibility assessment of an air bag\vave Industrial Society for a.aludy pf new Lndusbial 
energy device. activities j n Western Europe. 


aclivilies in Western Europe, 


Q| Open University programmes June 27 to July 3 


Saturday June 27 


TM GigaUKc dcvetopnoni: Iuiuiub and iUrMbi 
flora blnfa to edolescetira. Dratpi for laTaiiir 

_ w ,..l E3 6*tP ro *4)- 

I* 1 * fiiii«lo«iiiy riwiroaks. Pto«r Amptlttei 
(T28J: pJOg 6), . . 

Tuesday June 30 

MCI. 

IWnin< - ^ 0rand ,n 9«Wlor. 

IM . World pofitlcs. Tha rU and Pall of BitiihTi 
&ncitM> Policy (2): The Imenuitonal Arena. 
, __ pwg 6>, , 

Wednesday July 1 


- 7.18 Ajfvhonr Piogruma* for A 
fa* In Study with the OU. 
7.4g f*n'n itlijlcai imcm . Sikh 


1-0). 


* rf. ^PPbwefa <2) Trepar- 
0 OU- 

l. Sironglitld ooihe Uoqre], 
;. Ring at Siwt. (7353; prog 


psatsprogt). 
1 IniiodoctojY i 


Sunday June 28 

B&CF • 

7-18 Syiremt behrafrur Brbhlnn hfarlna - A Cut 

Sudy. {TM1; nroa gj. 

■MV llturaj of artljJi«7ure and deslm ISW-I939. Lc 
• Crnbusfei: The Villa Sunyw. (A345; prog 13). 

Monday June 29 

BfiCt ‘ . 

Ujieir maifiemaiki. LI new . praeraimnliti. 
(MJ»l; prcs |J|. • ^ . 


MQ Prlrid 


°* 'I'JMhW- PiweBc*. Chemical 
>riwD. tSTHM; pnig 9), 


7 - 05 ' (Mining. The Draad lnqublior. 

■ (EMI; prog 9). 

7J0 Bl *i «mpuiei». Practising F0n. 

(PM9?l! prog 7). 

Thursday July 2 

BBC1 

BA0* Contcreporpiy (son fa educatioa The Standard! 
DcbaK Fan 1 (E200; prog 24). 

Friday July 3 

8BC1 

*40 The rcmliiiiou olf 1848. Tha Face of Oetihsny. 

7.0# Tie Exiil?* physical riourccs. Mining; A Cue 
Study tn Ireland Pari It: ExirecUoiiT^ZU: prog 


7. OB The Exnh * phnlcal nourcu. Mining; A Cue 
Study tn Ireland Pari II: ExirscLknUS26d; prog 

'7.30 conflict tn die family. One Sup a( a Time. (P25J: 
piog 8) ; 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 

Faculty of Englnaerlng 
Solenco 

Applications flta Invltnd for a tenuro 
track appolnunent bb an 


ASSISTANT OR 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 

to join an aggressive ressarch loam 
in biotechnology. Qualification 
required is a Ph.D. (or equivalent! 
h Blochamlcal Enginewing. Rank 
w . comn i8naurata with 
qualifications and axperlenca. 
Academic duties include Initiation 
and condbct ol research, 
supwWaton of gi&duals students, 
and teaching at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levefa. Effeotiva 
0 I* 10 appointment la 1st July. 
1882. Closing dqte for applications 
la 30th November, 1981. 

Appllqatlona including 
curriculum vitae and the names 
« r *faf*®* n»y bo sent to: 
Q ; F. Chaas, P.Eng.. Dean, Faculty 
pi Engineering Solanoe, Tho 
Unlveralty of Western Ontario, 
London. Ontario, Canada NBA BBS; 

THE8I2- 


ZAMBIA • • 
coltNTnv 0, , ;-y 


In 40 rountriei. 


SAMBtAyAi 
AUVISmi IN ‘ : 

Curclculum psj^;¥jS^ f ' 

Allied non SorvlC* 8 . : 

Ka. nor: »1 X 30 

rltlMns with 
buchwound. 

flrsi dasrof- P>2SiMt|?sri 
or s Foreign ^ . 

postal Salary ■gL?'i« riSu t .. 
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Classified Advertisements 


To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P;0. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray*s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Universities 



Application, aic Invited lor ih, 
following poita. for which application, 
cloia on lh« dim shown SALAflIES 
lunlan olharwha ataiadlire a, 
fallow, Ftaf«UPrfAAf.601:'Sanlai 
If •■■arch Fallow 4A2B.E9TiA30.lB6 
Rtiaaich Fallow IA1B.B21 IA26.037: 
lecturer JA19.B2MA2fl.037. Further 
da tall, end application prccadura may 
be obtained Irom Tha AeeocleUoit of 
Commonwealth Unlvaiililea (Apple I. 
3B Cordon Square, London WC1H0PF 
unleae bthervdia elated 


Lb Troba Unvlsrslty 
LECTURERS (3 Positions) 

Department of Sociology 

School or SocJel Sdeocn 
One or rhrre »lll be in Sodel Anihropology 
Fc< ih« nthtt Lo. preference he given 

ro applicant* *lih teaching end rctearch 
etrcrlence In one of the fallonlng fMdr: 
Austrailan l/rbin end Elhok'Siudlci: 
SociolofY of the femll) end Women 1 't 
Siudlev Deiriopmem end Third World 
Siudici. Ofihrihrec podrlom offered, one 
n III be icnureMe and two nil be fieed term 
four )car epjwlnlmrnM. The Derarimrni it 
the largm In AuMreila end iraff heve 
dUeirereturchand leeching feieretii. 

31 July IMI. 


f^onBah University 

CONTINUING 
LECTURER 
Computer Centre 

Duiin Include leaching In in eleartraland 
Cotnpum tyuemt engineering count, 
rmearch endcanwliing on rereanh 


LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

fhi-uniMniiiirhi a III hi- f,.| j r .rloJnf 
ihtci- , c.ir » Krneuul or ctl.asl,* mm K- 
[Si .mMc hm i, n,.' emu II" ir. il 

The j|.pomlie«ill be r>p\irJi>' 
■nikilalrk, lining .mil rwlMuIJiiiin. 
prim.ir ii\ H,ininihclh'pumiii'i,i‘% 

Pii.igrn June ri.fnwal 1 idlnlne 
IVurrnmmr fi.r ihe Me-.irr uf I’-.ulinli-e. 
degree hm ul>M«,ilnnihc gemril i..u.fcnn. 
lewiaeiBie 

t'nndiJoie. -.Imukl I'l.oiile i-.iJrn.e uf 
b»ih vlliM.il ormlw .in-' it'tnr,Vi1nicrc.l» 
iii .lJiliiluniiircIr.am ii.ilnnif and 


Conipum lyuerm engineering count, 
rmearch end canuili Ing on rereervh 
project i. Preference to nppllran'inlih 
Imereti, «nd etptrltnre In diglttl ritttremttt 
end computer tyitefni engineering. Principal 
equipmenl: 7 e VAX M/781], 3 y' 06700 
compuirre, S00 ceimioeh. Prlndpjl 
mcarcheml dnrlapmem aclhldevaie 
aiflrolcommunkiilon nelihaikt, 

MmptnJnajyiiraBMd tofl war. 
S! ,c S n1, ^»P e,, "nu»ll<'n 1 
QuiiMeSiudin Programmfa. m«el and 
i rent oval txptmn. temporary homing 

Auodeiifin nf< •vnmonHralih finliertinrt 
Square, I 

17 July mi. 


The Unlveralty of Sydney 

CHAIR OF 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS 

Applliailom are imlied forihe Chair of 
Agrlcultuial KOMaikl which *111 become 
vacant on the retirement of Pn.fmor K.O 
Campbell in December 1991. 

MAuguil 1981. 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Application arc bulled forappalnimelh bi 
■ Rernrch Fellow or Senior Research 
Fellow In ihe VkrChancrllor'i oilier. 


giro the complrilun by u omen uf reMarch 
degrees. The Pethra will he responsible ip 
Ihc Vice Chancellor aril mull have luliable 
•cadrmlc qualiflcailom. The appolnimem 
. *U1 be for Ihc yean tuhject to Lonflrrrurlon 
after the (iruvcai. 

' 31 July 19*1. 


qujliliculionr 
Jf July |9«l 


The Unlveralty of New South 
Wales, Sydney 
PROFESSORS OF 
MANAGEMENT 

The Aunraltan firaduilr Sehnnl of 
Marugerarnl 

The Australian Ciaduarc Sehi-oi of 
Management |A(iSMl Ka specialty funded 
nailonal posigriduiie management khiyil 
esiabllshed by the Autiralian Co.ernmeni 
Hiihln ihe lTnSsrr.il> off-feu. q.j U |h Wales 
Thr School offers full -rime prog, emmet j, 
she Masirrv and IVkiotiI Its eh and 
laianiive short course, for experienced 
manage re. 

App! lea 1 1 oa» are In ri led fo r appd n ira a n t 
to four chair* In tha AQSM. 

Currently than are six riofcuaia. of 
Minxgcmcni In ihe A GSM sriioee primary 
field* include cuiPi’raie (ireii.s 
e onomlc*. rinanre. indu'l'ul rcljih'n- . und 
nuhliCKiorpolk) indmanjgcmeni. Ii l- 
tipccicd (hai >vicnf ihc fo'ir ne. profess,, n 
ssould he a person dr ilngulshr-J in ihe field 
of accoumlna. and one In ihe field s>f humors 
or organisational Miasiour ssnh particular 
relestncc issmanaermcm Pcr-ons 
dlsllngulshej m other areas of manigemeni 
are «I<o ins lied loappl, ; field* of pxnl.ulai 
lamasi mould include decision aulfsls. 
Induurlal s.rgjnisaiion, marketing, 
management of human resouices. and 
npereunns managcrreni. 

Subject loihe comoni of the Unlsersus 
Council, prnfcstori may underrate* limned 
amouoi of higher contuliailsr work The 
Council re>e»s ri ihe eight lo fill any chair b> 
Inflation. 
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Tha Flinders Unlvsafty of 
South Australia 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
PHYSICAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Schodl of Earth Srlrarn 
Tha (ueceitful applicant will be rcqulird lo 
Join a eetejrch projeci studying 
■hermohalineaml mher mixing pioccismn 
llie Viulli Ausiialun gulfs. The gulli 
iepie*em a unique marine envleanoimi and 
wn be regarded a» toreire csniarln vlih 
mmlnial land vs ate) bipoi but with high 
etapoiailon ram. AhomaloiHiatal 
ehncik'icelsiki nnd letonani rnechsnflm* 
iddfiniheilnirwii The aim of i he ri olecr 
K to focus upon heu indskll budgets of Ihe 
gulf, flushing prOccMfsaiutdbpenldnraiei 
and tbe exchange of proper lies between gulf 
4nd ocean. 

Applicants should Nsld » Ph.D. In 
physical ocean ognphy or equivalent, be 
riperl«h.-ed Inapproprfaic espcrimenial 
techniques of physical ineanography and 
competent In ihe analytical rnndrllint of (he 
above para maters. Preliminary enquiries 
may brUlTfrird in Professor G W. Lennon 
. fntht tlntveriliy. 

Theanpolnimem Kill be made according 
tuqualtflcaifammsd cspteience sslthin the 
MJiry rangr: JA1MN-1 IS.S'W. An 
■npolniee holding a Ph.D. Kill not he 
appointed be hr* Ihc Ihlail level oT ihe taliry 
scale, siri iAH.iJI. An onpolnire from 
Inter siaie or s>s er scat v> I II be eligible for 
BSsiiiairce ujih ira*d and rrmovaj espeacee. 

Appllcnilnns, Including per tonal details, 
mdemlc record and lit* or puHtshed 
,ork*. a brief outline ol research inmeiis 
and ihe names andoddresies of at lean i*o 
referees, ihould be lodged. |n dupOcaif. 
ulih the Rrgisirii . The Flinders Unheriirjr 
of South Austiilia, Bedford Perk , South 
AutlrnUl SW2by IS Julv 1981. 


AUSTRALIAN STUDIES CENTRE 

H tha 

INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 
(Unhroraity of London) 

Applications aro invitnd for tlm post of first 

HEAD 

of tho newly establishBd Austrailan Studies 
Centre in London. 

It ib antictpsitnl thni the poxt, which vrvll te) at piolesnnal nvty lie 

luted by 3acondmr.nl from AuBlral'd and ihnt ihu iruiralsppoinl'nont smU 
ho enjdo from iho lioMs of Hisiury. Polihca, or Intornalionril Rribiinrin, 
nnd for a torm ot noi less lhan hv> yojis, hiruinniny jn 1082 Ereity 
Inlormnl pnqunips and c*procsion« ul inicrnai. nd'ircssed to tho Dirtv-inr 
of tha fngtituta. Profusxor W H. Moms Jnnov vs.ll ><o welcome nnd will 
t>n Irnoinrl us cn'dirimillal. 

Further portico Inis Din avallsblo from Iho Assistant Sscroiorv. 
Inalliuta ot Commoiiwonlih Stud In*. 27 flussall Squaro, London 
WC1B BOS, to whom applications ihould bo saril not later lhan 16 
August 1981. 

fMCSl 


CofSisfc nahOlhiCoifo Corcattjh 
University Collotjo Cork 


STATISTICS 

Applications are invited far a temporaiv one-year post for ihe 
academic year 1981/82 as 

ASSISTANT LECTURER/ COLLEGE LECTURER 

in the Department of Statistics. 

Salary range: IRC7,612 - IRC10.267. 

Curriculum vftne and the names of two referees should 
be submitted not later than 10 Jufy. 1981, to the Heed of 
the Statistics Department, University Collage. Cork. diesi 


UN1VEB81TY OF LIBERIA 

Applications ara invu-1 lor ifvj p-jil ol 

PROFESSOR OR 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

Aopi>cania aho.jdi ha>« g PhD ,n 
Anihropoiogr and ai »e*3l *ne v**r» 
leaching «ipci*ntt Son* e*w1#rsce in 
academic program-' 1 '* rnsnagarrirni. an 
undau'an'jng ol iha cobiemi ol a 
davoioolng uivseriily and a aase’ocxng 
nirlDO, and iMM'ch aapenanca ua a'to 
requ'rvd AppomiM wSI be raquireO ro. 
cov’d® auriamic (aadarelvo in iha 
development ol a degree progremma In 
Anthiopolcgr In accordance vsflh Iha 
reflu'reememi of a developing sinlvanitv 
in a developing eorietv: P<ev a malar roia 
Iry Identifying and recrulllng (ejehmg 
asrialanu and junior waff mamblit to 
snxura future dwelopmtni and ronl'nuitv 
In «he programme, cO- ordinal* inter- 
diecrplirtery acl>viitea Involving pie 
Depxrimani: etimu'ita dw deveippmani 
ol research capacity end a heelilrv Inieran 
In reaching among wall rnembwe Ol Iha 
Dapailmem: have a knov/edgt ol ittem 
develop menu In ihe dradpHne m they 
could ootiirvely aifaci die programme 
and Facilitate cooperation vrith tuch 
prngtammM in othor unlvetfruu and 
external apenern. 

Salary la determined by ianic langinn 
irom IberVtn 9 I3.900-IB.BOQ pa lit . 
wading = 2.051 Housing B prondad 
We'd Idly Group Inaurancu p 1 in Tati 
yev contract. 

□suited applications 12 copinl. 
including a curriculum vio* and naming 3 
raleieei, ghouhl be wnl U> the Doan. 
College of Social Science and 
Human! ilea. Unhreiiliv ol Liberia. 
Monrovia. Liberia, lo arrive no lalM lhan 
22 July Wl. 

AppVcania reUdem In UK ehuutd aho 
aend 1 copy lo ihe Commiirce Inr 
Iniornerranof CooaaralKm In Higher 
Education. Tho BnHih Councfl. ilighof 
Education DMitort. BO tel Tottaimam 
Court Hoad. londonWIPODT. 

THE81 

SURREY 

ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLIMB 
OHAMA^THEATRE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

Apt' Cull on a .*'* in-. Ire d for 111* to'-irfiinq 

pp«t» m rha OepeMmenr ol 
tdathemaurf - 

L Chur in Pure Mathematics 

tho appn.ntao ihould I'*. a b'oad 
irsr«r«ill an/1 consider* l»l* IWl'Ch 
eiperfarce end mis i-e eipecad to 
pjiK-cero m Iho rt.ie.-.t'on ol tnaiNaiq 
and rcinarch c*n>cd oul *■■ rt.e 
CPepsrtm»m 

Z. Professor! Senior Lecturer 
in Applied Mathematics. T re> 

appouriee must hove ineogiiHd in 
Modem Applied MMhwnalioa wirh 
leaching and 'aiMrch eipanence in 
Operational Research or Shiiwj or 
Control Theory end allied Field* 

3, Lecturer in Computing in the 

Sub-Department ol Computing 
Aap'cint, mult Fuvo InrerMt and 
oiperience in BuWnui, Information 
Syitern, and in Call ProtOMtng m or.fei 
lo contribute lo lu* thing In under- 
gradual* piog'arrvrM <n Manpgemant 
Studo, and a gradual* piogramme In 
Accounting 

Salenr tcl're: Preifeuor m. ronga 
JI22.Bd3 2B.ZM pa Senior leciurca . 
J» I7.74B-31. 7 17 pa Lecturer JCIS.O0O- 
20.W9 pi Itt WAnn JS1 Bit FSSU 
Study and Travel G'P'rl Unluinitl'ed 
accprrvnodatmrior hou-“Ht allowance 
Data iieri applications 12 coploal. 
Including ■ curncutum vitae and naming 3 
retarees. ihould bt sent an *oon aa 
pon>bte to the Raglan*'. UrVvatairvol iho 
W*U Kim, Mona. Kictflimn 7. jamwea 
Apphcams resident in the UK ihonhf 
aim wd l copy to Ihe CammniM lor 


Iniomarianat Caoperaiion In Highfr 
Education. The firfllsh Council. Hiflhi-r 
Education Dtvrt.cn. 90'9I Toitenfom 



Court flood. London WIP DOT. Funhei 
ilaidirt am awiiibie front eHhor oddriMi. 

THES' 


OXFORD 

LINIVllRNITY OF 

iNon e«®w STnv ' 



Unlverelly uf Iho Woet fndfea 
Barbados 

„lu.ns .u« |u| II#' |V,sl i»l 

LECTURER/ , 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 1 
IN ECONOMICS 

n-n.ilit.. ns noun *s l< '•* ,-lilc- 

C>ii>vul,.rj|,i.iu Ii* ,e ss.it not M- roni.ricd 
in .my | nil ii cur. ii n.H.i nl siiL-rvit4.,li.in. 
but Iha .lppl.Ljini ,nmiUI li.ivi, a-h'i|i]Jlr ■ 
t*>>Me us tho i«v* »il Renm-iius and 
^■at'Sl'C CO’ii|.iilnn.: a in h .inn nr 
n*cun nl tliv Mi-ubV't ,» und-'riirjdu.vr* 
i>nil |]> j.l.i ill' t-ivi-F v*r U I ho ,'n .i'lv,inrjgi. 

M I'liW.^iO'r.lr An Ilf Sis M, cm 

rriin>..niir Analysis Puhlir S,-, l*n 
Ftv/iniii|. ». fSo volcpn.ir.it Ml.sii r|.n,| 
Inlrin.-illtu.ol Finiuirnii, ,in. ) I'upli/- 
F.fli'io 

S.if.'iy :.r,ilo* l,.r|ur,.| Dt)fle?d.6M 
]/,47r. |i.l AssiMonl l i-clur*' 
PUSI2t>7!i3 72 34d w fft vnr..v,i 
(lDb«A1tl FSSU tjl.lurnlsha.l 

.lv-'vm,n>p,1-i1iDi, ui ti'.uilrg iilliv-ance 

Fjm.tV pavsxu 11 ! Sliiitvand Travel (Irani 

llnlmli'il Hppl.c/illons 4? COprvyl. 
ui'liidnij ., r ijnituKim sitne ."“1 I'.sinnig 
inree irfeivt she u i>t be vmt son,, (p, 
Li.jsvM* to lh,| Campus Sncrcl.i'S. 
nrw.„m, nl the VVp)' lnr|,es. PO fly* (J. 
|lrv|. | ,.|„ M n. DarbidOl 

AtT'l- rnl, reei.lcnl nr IJf. shlMjfo 

v»"-l 1 rr-pv In the fo'iurnnm* liu IntN 
natirnji C oupeinrlcfi in II vi'icr ( .Ini*'- c. 
IF* British Council. Higher E.l .rji. n 

[liv-sw.n. 90 'BI Toitnnliani C«*rn n <s id 
Lnn/lon WIP 007 Further Jin 

euVUhle lipmoiiher addreu 

TUMI 


UNIVERSITY COLLEOE 
OP SWAZILAND 

AppUcHfotw ft'B ms'ldl fen tho PC|,I, pi 

(b) senior assistant 

LIBRARIAN & 

[b> ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

App r -cania ihaull 'use ppslgiadiiilo 
qual'RcaiiOM* In LAxary Screnno for in* 
senior noit. e«per*nco m aii acaderyir ' 
tlxarv Is requited Appointee M pon in 
ss.'t Ij» m rhaiqe ol llio Lift'aiy n» iho 
Fgculiv cl Arjncu'lu'O ol tiro lu.cr.go 
Camo-js Appointee lo peril rhl gr.p 
prutesiionat aivirmco in the Lihre>v *> 
K«Y*iuseni Salary scjk*, for E8 100 
T062O pa fin Efl 770 7.B*> pa. id 
,'*rt:ng ■= El. Ml Iho CoKOT* has g 
win" number ol pc-stx -rsithln ns 

OsUbl'Sltfnant For which im> Bnr.sli 
Gcisemmeni pramlai B*j|HJi*rr.artaii-'jn 
pJsry^ni, The preieiir pon, carry rfc* 
,vch hen* til, *r<j are nflt-rod cn kxor 
terms and tocrfiifeni poly. T ,so ye Jr 
aprioinimeFi! IniPally; <i>aiurly 
Tidbcrn-arsi aHO/sence lc-r those not 
qja'iK'.ngfqi suprAemen’ibon edij;aLc*< 
aliovsarye. tree oidirary med.;ni ,ch»<n*. 
r«aicneb'a rontil acccmmoda'^n lair.lv 
passages: oennijj cc.eheja leave 
Doceiied appiicationa 12 coprest 
iratudysg a curncutum vl*D arvd narriing 3 
reforon. should be apni by airmail rp the 
Rsglitrar. Untverilly College of 
Ss*> at (land. Private Bag. Kwa'uianL 
SsveiUand. toan.ve noiaiar than It July 
1941 

Applicant, rm.denl m UK ahould arin 
sard 1 copy to lire Comm.i leo for 
Internal. anal C OOPO'dlrOri in Higher 
Education. The Bntnh Council. Haher 
Erfucalion Division. 90'9I Tut'enriam 
Coun Road. Lnmlon WIP DDT. Fuiitigi 
detail are ovnlsbfe From either aridraia 
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KENYFSTT A UNIVERSITY COLLEOE 
KENYA 

Arphrapori, are inv-irri lor the posi ol 

LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 0F2D0L0GV 

Appllranti should bo hnMcit ri a good 


poaiqiaduaio rfegrea prelaiabhr a PhD . 
togvlhor ysith o« peri once n Umverpiy 
teaching AppFcnecrs w.i by* r/*nudcii«t 


From peiion, apeculrilng in any ore a 01 
Zoriogy; but pielieanie may be oven la 
appLaizils vrlih Aquarie Cca’ogv iHnmt 
and FraiFtwv.it or' Ecology) ai Hiulr area ot 
swctsuration. Tha appointuo *#■• 1* 
oipaciad ip irJchumJergiMusrM nr.d in 
parlieiMM >n rexoaich and aihn 


dopOrtmcnul US'vslkn 

Sartrv scale m.M 3900 pj fKEF . 
(1.11 steriingl Tho firlihh novoinmant 
n>ey preyvlo Mbry aupplan<4wi1ob.)n .n 
range r4.B72-7. 438 ua lanninal (icsia-rvyl 
anmiOXy — norma Tv lax Fir* I and 
»»BOCia tod bienaFib Fam-ty paeugas; 
rubrics sod hnOring. SSSF at FS6U ruin 
cnmiibuloty rectfical mdsthsme. 

Da'sHad applications t2 coproil, 
(ntfiribng I CurrKuHim sit'sa end training J 
rafaren. ahoukl be eenl Ct> tho AtMatiar, 
Kenya 1 la Univer&ity PO 80. 

43M4. Nahoijf. Kenya, to arrive no raw 
than 11 July 1981. Applicant! lei-dam fo 
UK thouid arto vend ) copy re iha 
ComnUitM Im Incoina nonet CMumrsncn 
m Highn Education. Tha Butch Cmmct. 
Higher Education Division. 90 'Bt 
Totiahltohi Court Rood. London WIP 
DOT. Further xfeie>t, are a.pWJ* from 
eiihif addiau 1HESI 


PIbiuo submit eppllcatloAe. 
Including Uib Initial ul Ivyiri re- 
fer arm. as iaon an fvaeslblo Id 
ihu Adiotnlatratar, laorjunK 
ChoinlBirv Laboratory. Sitsith 
Perk* Road, Oxford OXI 3QB 

n» 


Closing dele a July 1981. Ill 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEOE 
KENYA 

•'l+ili.'jTi-nii a'<> in. ited for Uni |.r,sl .,1 

LECTURER 

In iho Development of 
EducRtionnl Administration, 
Planning nnd Curriculum 
Deuelapnient 

hupr.i.'.'nry shou'.l h|. v . n Ph (« n 

vqv 1 .ali-fit 111 any ol iha m,.ji id 
I'l.niculir.i, L'n.'ihH'ir-jni. EiluLa> |,v '.i | 
Ailirilrvsire|.iui E duCailiOfiXl Plinn.n.j and . 
Fcv-nan .Its nl Calais Jli--.ii ( ■rurirni'H <n 
resc.iixh and in.it t.^y at Ur-..--’ l-iy level 
will tar nn iiitv.tnl.'ui- Huiirs VaiD inc'utfa 
1.JJ.:l»ri|; ul t.i.ifh uiirl«'Cl'Jd*j u,> an. I 
jrfu jlr* ti-wits. icwjicli iii|iriv'^iv.n 
a* MjctH'S ,ir<l O*. mrjl ,r, M lijni, 
tij|4ikiCiFii ri asuHiv (ikUii anil 
l» a, in ip.iluin ir. olliiat eilutulinnal 
acl-yilni, "I fti.. Faculty of Eilurxiirai 
S.iljiy ,r.ri.i. hl'2 Y-0 3 9,0 |.i is.FI ■ 
(III stnikri;|l fhs Riiiisli Guvmri'V.ir 
niay prnsrdo ulvy Mippl.finaniulaOn in 
•Ji'i|iaE4 II; 7 13H nr I'l.vl ngl tri-viowril 
anr-jyily iT.in.jgy nj. Iicml -ind 

OMK./it*-! hcni’f.C, 

Fsin.ty rtsvj jos 1'ipsi.l.prd htiusir.g 
SSSF O' FS5U. iron cna*li4>uU.<ymcdiLnt 

ai-i«Cli»nvn 

Oorjiiert uiipflrdtmni I ' copfosl 
anciurjipg a chttu tiUitn v,l.v) nnd ".sm-ng J 

rnltanoa shoijt.l be sont to ihp Rernslijr. 

henvatra Ui.iwisuv Cnveu-. PO Bo* 
J?8M. Nvrob*. l.nriNJ r.-. a>li>B nn U'nr 
d*.v*3t .Inly tnei 

A|ipUa"M loii'rtni an UF shau'rl J'm 
saiv] 1 copy to 'he ChTimnree lc« 
liila.rnalTin.rl Clinper-Uicn if H-uhvi 

Education r*au Bnhsli Ccnirml. 
Eitucanon Dnavsn. S0'91 Tnitnnham 
Cr, u a| POMi. LoiXFm WIP OOt Fu'rtior 
d-t rails arc av«i’ah<e liorn fiber aiMresr. 

THES l 


UN IVEfletTY OF THE WEST INDIES 
BARBADOS 

* novations ere mwled Ire Ih* pest ot 

FOREIGN ASSISTANT IN 
FRENCH 

tn rheOipari/i lanlof French and Spanish 
AnjUwant, mull be name loeal ere ol 
French paelfrabii l/mvniny giadiiatcs 
who have been aiaose.) ut both French 
Csi.bheJn and Franc n European language 
and culture The ecot-mee mil be 
i«.juir«l to aiiume tfut'w h O ; r.-fce r 1961 
and Mill be aipcictsri lo reach Frrrcn 
ConaersatiaMi 10 Eng'tih ipeakinj fuel 
intend and third tear tiutfrntt Tmj 
sjiDo.ni** ihould hup* some eipa-nenco 
>n rheu«a of aurt-n vsuiiaili fo toaching 
A l "tSf/sdo* pi Engi-th V, noi CLmpulvfa-y 
bur is iMv-aNo The conirjct la norma'Jy 
■o* one tear in the ini instsnea and Is 
rensMible. subject to ,aii,lacic>v 
perlormince ol duos, trvua tv lor r<.o 
additional years ADpi.cjnr, are inm 
ad.ised ifcji the mai.-n,j.m contiaeiuii 

pe'i-dlar present appl e jfcie to me pon 1, 
Ihroe year i Salary m ring* BQ5II2 KSi 
2t,33Ep ■ lit sreir.ng r BD3S4 111 
FSSU Uhlurixshad iccorornaifsitcn or 
houitng a-'o-rvanca Fam.iy anugn 
SnidyandTrsutl Grant 
Qstsikd DDptitatM.ni 12 cop-ssl 
irtciiadang a curriculum vise ard naming 
live, referee 1 ihMd bs sent as soon ai 
ftcvriMe 10 t her Campus Secro'irv. 
Unist-riitv al inolVHi Ind-is POflocU. 
Undo mom tv. B'abadas Applicant, 
ruS'donl in UK ihould aha tend 1 eopy to 
ih* Cryvitnittsc lor Interrurion-ai Co 
cse ration iry H^FvrEiJucat ton. Ihe Dinah 
Cd-jikJ, W ghrr FiluCarton DviLOh. 90.01 
ToirynlUin Churl Rom. linden WIP 
DDT Further detain are ivB labV frrun 
otiberaddreu 

1H6S1 


UnlverBlly of Papua 
New Guinea 
GOROKA 

TEACHERS' COLLEGE 

ADpla'hlibni ■■* trvy.tMJ let thu fiov vl 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
I/ll 

AmAcm» ihouid i*i «i nitwi a Library 
Cljitoma w a riorjrea and a Lrbr/uy 
D'pirrma TFio dui’W urilt tncluifo 
Cdlaioguirsg. «*feietM« ww artri cthai 
, gpnoral fasfct Satxno, Lrb<ir«ry b 
KI4 I9S pa ItorarMn 1 Ml AW pj, j£f 
■trrifog ■ KF 3<ti Tturoyev ror,|tacii 
fliahjiiv. support to* aniiBurd retjrarch 
rent- free actonimadatioi'. Fdinlly 
pnssonoe. tvaut/sgo afloM-arve. Vravu faro, 
airei IB momhs M-rYce. 01, ■calico : 
■ vhsVhm, salary tcntfouaoon ichemno m 
10m eriendod lttn«, or bnil-iiity 
AW-canta who wiih to arraign 
swononjfni from tha*i Ifomp inshhjllom 
vr^i b* wricomcd 

Detailed eoiiticalfons 17 couto»t. 
rnc hiding a curriculum nlji, a icconl 
viali plorogreplt ami nammg 3 irfenhr* 
slrrui-J bfl sen 1 to thg Ailfaurst 
Becraiary IBtafflngl University of 
I POoin New . aulnaa. Bo, 462(1 
Unhouatty PO, Papua Naur Gufnea ip 
arT-enolalvr than A 7i|ly 1981 
A0pr«enla resident fo UR ihouM orto 
Writl 4 Mpy nj sho Commidce tor 
Inter national Curioffalien m llighi' 
Education, Tho flnlhh Conned. Higher 
Edueaitan Dniafws, Wfll Tcilrenham 
Court Road. London WIP ODt . Furihc* 
de ta.Ti ere au ) Lylfn h cn 1 etihfc Mdran 
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THKTIMFS lllCillKK FDCCA TiONS'HI'Pl.EMENT 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 
□move Teechs,’a College 

Atr.'-ratif.ni rrn IrtaiN In* IN> poll ol 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR TUTOR 

In Technical Teacher 
Education 

Wnstftt » M'nn aa Dtusibto Applicant* 
ihoiilrf luva » ilsgie* Oi <t«grm» ta«M 
piritosileral quaiitlcaitcn In a 
tochnolooxal TmU and a piulonionai 
nnalif’cail'Ni m Mirranon Tiiav should 
Flw hMvIiiI indua Inal aiiHirinnco. 
leaching espa'n'inco In technical snbiecn 
{piileiaMy in iechni-Ml cabjo c similar 
InsiMniionl. ami. ivelarvbly oipenancu m 
leaching m a ilavdofllng ccurtfY orul'or 
IVachet Uducaiion The colls go's msin 
Inncnon ll Ihe Iretnrrg i>( high irlxicl 

lunchois HovuavB'. louche' t lar 
technical otfiK jiion aid aiyt there, 

and The appoimM's lewonstiliiiea will 
p'obiU* bo elnvKi xclativaV in tho 
bid Ho 'iho will be reipamitno lor 
ro.li hug ihe lecHnctii leaching meihnd 
an.l Mnihrfliai".! componenis of tlw 
lechi ncal rear hoi rifursmwi cou'se la a 
Wide t«lii>lv Ol KJifainmn .inri 
lochnicijn* Wlwe pi-uibb (echiiir.il 
f »i«ui i mil be ji'*or la rrovi'kr special hi 
• npaig in iho various fades as requesd 
The ipr-mi'in mu also wpd to rvsiui 
■lui’illi'S of arfaplallHilv and Initiative In I 

■ •"le, 10 drvelnp ihn Kom ol iho cnunv 
iWI I'l tupuoM elurnanis The aluhlY in 
rnfiu will! Mmled ictoiircus .nisi hnnclhi 
cnnirjcii with a wide langc i>l 
lluw’irv ne nt pnisoni w> I itcr.itnr.jl 

S.i'iiIh - .5rnir.i lociu'e' K 17. 13^ iu ] 
Inclu'iii II ’Sonin i Tutor II KltlHb pa- j 
Lncluh’i I .‘Senior Tuloi I KU.l?' m If I J 
Mi rimg - (Kl 39* Three vear airmail: 
U'atn.ir. &upu«ri Ini appinvotl iflMrjrch' 
icnl fien aci nnii'iudatian- I a mil v 
IS.i«*.itjB3, hag.iagoiilliMoiv'B Iwvn lines 
afhe IB PHjniliS srivao citin'at'On 
vili'.'ites e-Hary innunialion uhnrna to 
COym eaiemlixt i*nm <11 riiuMiv 
•ippi'diin nnn msh 10 arrange 

■ pccnruneoi hem than twain iniiiluilorc 
*41 Le m* one 

Detailed applkellam (2 copies). 
Including a, curriculum vliao, a recant 
small photOfl'eph and naming 3 
lefaieet. should ba sent lo ttie 
Aeilslem Socr alary ISIallngl. 
University of Papua Nan Quine* Bor 
UN. Unlmsliy PO. Papua flaw 
Guinea to arrive no later than 22 July 
l»1. Applicants ratldsni tn IIK should 
also rood 1 copy lo the Committee Far 
International CoopeteHon In llighai 

Education. The Brittih Council. Higher 
Education Division, 9991 Tolinnham 
Court Rood. London VVIP OUT. Further 
daialh an? available hom eilhei 

addreei 


National University 
of Lesotho 


AtoveTiors grp invited let al least imo 

("MlSCif 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER INLAW 

icnabrp n icon ai poe»TJ« Applicants 
irusl have al least en LI M or equivalent 
The appouireoa will he Drfvcitd to tench 
at least two courses in iho Lew degree 

pioguuTunp* 

Salpr< scales Sen.pi Lee hirer ft! I E 68 
13.2TB on LecRpm 88.2-M 11 . 1 ST pa 
III Sterling r RI.74I The linivarelly has 
a smaT anmbBi nl pmipuiw within Its 
BSUbtiihirenl lor which the Bftnih 
Govottment provides salary supply 
mentabon poymanu _ The p'esonl pmis 
carry no such benefits enn era olfu’ed on 
local terms end conditions only. Gratuity 
(or thena op short term contracts 

mducs irem iitomecu foraroouutes not 
Quehlylng fo> i up p'e mental Ian 

eccom model inn at economic r*n|*i- 
lamiv penoges. baggaga allowance 
eduuuan eiimvsncea I w eipatnatH 
vaeaiion and study leave 

Datal'I'l app'icamrs 12 coplBSl. 
Including a conScidun sine and naming 3 
mfetew vhnidri bo sene 10 »h» Bea^uer 
lAorptnimentst. fOgnonai University id 
Lesotho PO Roma. Lesotho id anhre no 
<ate* than 30 Ju'y 1901 
Aophpnts lesater.t m UK shoukl also 
sand 1 copy to iho Commttea lor 

Intimeiienai Coooemilon- w Highei 
EducaUow TM Bmpr Count 4, Higher 
Eiluejwn DKnsmn. M B' Toilattham 
Court Rod. London WIP SOT Furthor 
dpra^saraaVe-’a Wo fr.wi piihsr address 

THESI 


Urdveishy or tha Watt Indies 
JAMAICA 

Aiawoiuonv fry bvired fo» pw boh ol 

PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

. trt ilw Department of Sochikmy 
I«n4b)e ii % non as posstilo Appl'CVtli 
shmrtl have mu acime'nu nance vwih. ot 
espenence in. ti nayi comtucied 
wbMar.r.ji I wealth on the Cenbbaan 
area, any in ptMtion. lAwbi hpwe « n 
mtetfsi y> «* be pt«(>:i»n| tn any ftvt ol 
«u toPaw'nji . □avlance-Crimineieny 
W!lh«J* Ol Social Ri'WjiLh Sociology 
MCfvt'Mrtyjni. BocidhHTr ol Educaimn. 

f2fIS-T®!L S'. SMhjlagkol 

Jhcorv am bdOH wort- Ina anpovnoo 
ii'g*l 3 **P*«W* *0 atsuhw special 
^sy rApfctk Kn few iho flnnTiwtneni ol tfta 
' mpsnrti M's Graduate irnwainmo 

tiSSSSiS ^ Loctutor 

M ICI IRdini i 

J136n FSSU Bhidy ana Trove* fi'aM. 

UMimvihscf accnramivUfig,, „ iir-aind 

«Mwaocw ■ 

■^OattiW ippdcsikmy 12 ’ coplosL 
iipctudlng a nmlnihnti vliae 'and 
3 'i[«'Mi. shouU ha >Bh( ay 
u lha Raglobar.! 
Unhrtr|trr r ol she West indiS. Mop*. 

ESffi&VI'wu. . AapHcanu 

UK ihgiiu a be Bapd aha 
iJfBT.'iA -Ih* Catpmhtaa fgi 
busrnagooaT CooflotglfM In HiglMe 

Iwffssta; 

S^I^ LOn^nWlPODT Futllwr^. 
t*** •' »!* RwMWfl* . front all bar 

-:-.‘V . TH6S1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BOTSWANA 

Application; rue Invited fn iho Ulonlng 
pnsls - 

1. LECTURER IN ENGLISH AND 
STUDY SKILLS- CandidoiK should hold 
al hMi Maetor'i rtepreo In Engiiih 
language prelofobly wuh s quei'llcanon 
In lha Teaching al English as a Foreign 
Language w Teaching ol Etigligh io 
S pMhe'S dl other Languages ami a 
diploma In Educolian Language (kills 
(.elude Library iMla. leading and learning 
lechriiiues end noro- making The 
8 pp>atniee wliibo acpacied to take pen in 
iho arfmmishaiiaMal iho coureo. selocflon 
ol eludenn. career guidance and 
counselling Candldalas with leaching 
erpenencu ai Socordvry school level will 
given prelo'ent.? 

2. LECTURER IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES. Cendldales should have ai I 
lean a Masiera degree in the media 
i ois tod profniion logoihar with leaching | 
oiperienee m Audio Vii'jat Awe and 
Communication Emphasis Is on 
manegomem of Personnel and rnocha: 
■ervlclng ol AV equipment, micro 
leach. ng erpaciancc {.'eraralroii and uvn 
ol Inechmg imourcos reprogmpliir 
tnnncnsnnrl IVsEurfl" 

Sals>v scale i Sarvor Lcciurer PI2.372 
12. EOT pa Lcciurer P7.212 1 1.601 pe If 1 
lleillng - PI 721 ll is unlikely that ilw 
Brilah Cirivairnteni will provide salary 
siipplenteniahnii Two y*ui connect 
lumewablel. connact auilnidn: lerrnly 
-passages, l-nqgouo allowance: giaiully. 
(Uinlence with Kcnmmaitailoii. hard 
luirdiuia piowled 

□alallod appflcallone 12 coplaiL 
Including a cunlculum vile* and 
naming 3 relnrow. lhauld bn nent lo 
lha Ruglilrar. Unlvurelly Collage 
Bo la wane. Ptlvata Bug 0022 . 
Oaboione. Bouwana. lo arrive no la let 
than jq July IS 8 I AppBcanls lasldenl 1 
In UK shoubf alio sand 1 copy to the 1 
Carnmltlae (or Imarnailanal 
Coopaiallnn In Higher E ducal Inn. Tha 
Btlllah Council, Hlghar Education 
DMelan. 90(91 Tottenham Court Hoad. 
London WIP ODT. Furthai daulls are 
available tram alther addreei. 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 


Appbcnlmrs aietnwlod lor the ■ am penary 
POSI nf 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHER 

With tha UEA Overssas 
Student Programmes 

Apnl'Cants should have a TEFL 
nuehlrcdllcn. o ■PMIenca ol looching 
urUvoigi'v level siudami ai Inrp.imeclioro 
level «f"l a hove, and good hnowkidga al 
study skitla Rowarth iniBusieln Ihp bald 
would bean ad vintage The aopamtmoni 
will l.rr* ler one year I ram 15 September 
1981 nut Iho salary will Lo within it.u 

moge rswormrapB 

Applications (one copy nnlyl giving lull 
particulate cri age. qualifies iTcmi and 
eipenanee loqelhoi with the names a( 
two rale reos ahuuld ba ledger] wuh lha 
EitebUehmenl Otlicw, Unhraielty ol 
East Anglia. Norwich NR4 7TJ. wllhln 
M tfaya cl Ihe public ailon ol thw notice 
Nd Iritma of apy-iicaiipn am «suod in 

naming lederecs you a >6 parlKUiaily 
i«quneied to grva only ihe lumas ol ihcsa 
whn can Unmeiiigicly ba opproachod. 


University of Gezlre 
SUDAN 

Applicabani ere m«lud for the polls ol 

PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER 

In the Faculty of Economics 
and Rural Development • 

Applicants Ihfiutd have one or more of 
the lull owing apoclaliu lions. 

Management. Accounting, Macro- 
Economics 01 Mono/ o> Financo. 
Economic J of Davalppmenl. 
Ditvelnpmenl Admmlaciallon. Rural 
SocIoIoqy 

Salary Stale* Professor rS8.Hl p e 
Aswcjw Prplaun I9S.fl60B.749 p.e 
Ledum f53.171B.377 pa. 2 or 3 w 
'iifiewablodvtiracl; family peisagas: fraa 
houilpg- annual oviuaeaateava. • 

Detailed ap pH cation* Q teplaeL 
Including a fufitoidum vitae and 
naming Hum relaraaa. alWuM ba earn 
lo iho VlcoChancallot. Unhwalty ol 
Oaalm, P.0. Boa 2»7. Khartoum. 
Sudan lit airko no laiat'lhan 24 Jub 
1UI. . . 

THESI 


LONDON 

UNIVEnsm- COLLEGE , . 
Denariment of Antbropdlogy . 


ig Art) Invitbd for a 
comment inn f ocio- 
or a* ao«n u ponalbLe . 
„ . -TT 10 Dgpartqient la 

0BU»e In egpol riling an ap- 
E.n'tf'vr'Si MJWUH in ana or 
tp*. fp toivlliB field ■: 
u" aninropoiogy ■ with apu. 

asn r jCaBic^ 

Ihltlal apndfbtmenr wUl hq 
' “S " ttlu rajMB E6,0TQ - 
. plus; CBOTLon^an Allowance. 

. a&s ssaVa/sw &iHS 


Univeralty 
of tha South Pacific 

Application! are Invited lor Ihe poat ol 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

(Post 81/401 

m the School ol Natural Hesourcoe 
Applicant* ghoulri have I PhD. In PhyilLi 
lot a vwy cloutiy related rSidpllnal en.1 al 
lensl live yean' e»porlercfl ol university 
lev'll leaching and research Currant 
resoarch Inieraei in Phyilca era 
envlroontanral phyike. innewebio energy 
suur>ilt». BPitLed giophyslce and 
Icncaphe'lc physfci and proietenca will 
be given 10 cjnddaUM with erpenanea In 
ons nf these fields. The appointee should 
be available to taka up ihe appointment 
on or ]ual belo<s I January 19S2. 

Salary scale. F113.2B7-I5.606 pa. (FI 
Hailing = Ffl 761. Giatultv: eppnlnitnorii 
aliowarCD: (aw-renial part-furnished 
sccornmnrjaiion. allows nen in lieu of 
lUoarannuBiint: ihiea-yaar renewable 
| centred. 

D moiled applications (2 copies). 

Inc hiding a curriculum vitae end naming 
throo ralofMi should be Beni to the 
Registrar. Unlvanlly of Hie 8 outh 
Pacific, PD Box 1188, Suva. Fiji, lo 
anlva no laie> lhan 22 July 1981. 

AppScania resldem In UK lhauld el*o 
Hnd I copy to lha Committee for 
Intarnauonal Cooperation in Higher 
Educeiior. The British Council. Hlghar 
Education CMefon. 90/91 Tottenham 
Couir Pood. London WIP ODT Furthai I 
delnlfc si e e vaJabio liom eu hoi e* / 101 s 

THESI J 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

TEMPORARY 
DEMONSTRATOR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENC1 1NEERINO MATHEMATICS 

Appllcatlana are Invlied far a 
temiiornry poet of DamonatraiQr 
In thn Department af Engineer - 
Inn Mathemalfea far b period af 
ane year (ram 1st October. 
1981. Thn person eppalated will 
be expected to tiavo a goad 
mathemallc* degree (preferably 
a hlghar degree! but applicants 
with ■ degree tn other disci- 
plines and good mathematical 
oaperlance will be considered. II 
would be to the advantage or 
lha applicant to have an Interest 
In same aspect or engineering. 
The person appointed will be 
required 10 undertake tutorial 
work In mnthematlca. including 
si at (at lea. for engineering stu- 
dents and will hove the oppor- 
tunity lo participate In lome of 
tho lecturing duties undertaken 
by the Department. 


Salary will he at an appropri- 
ate point on tha Grade IB (Her) 
Ei ole: £9,983 — £7.700 per 

annum, according Id age. quel- 
irirnllana and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Senior Aaels- 
innt Registrar (F.P.). The Uni- 
versity. 6 Kensington Terraco. 
Newcastle upon Tyna. NEI 7RU 
with whom applications (2 
conies) together with the names 
and addreaaes or 3 referees, 
should be lodged not later than 
3 let July. 1981. Please quote 
reference THES. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 
MASBEY UNIVBRBITY 
Palmerston North 
SENIOR 

LECTURER/LECTURER 
In Uib 

DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 

Application* are Invited for n 
position In the Deportment from 
paraofi* suitably qualified In 
Technology. Engineering. Scien- 
ce or a related field. Experience 


in the food Industry or applied 
food research would be essen- 
tial- The Department Ii particu- 
larly Interested In rilling the 
poelUon with an applicant with 
expertise In tha area af food 
processing. 

The aurceaafulT applicant will 
be required 10 participate In all 
appropriate aspects af the De- 
partment’a activities, In this ex- 
panding Department food scien- 
ce . engineering and related aub- 
lecta era Integrated In leaching 
food technology nt all levels 
jrom undergraduate to Ph.D. 
Tho Department la also re- 
sponsible for teaching Dairy 
Technology at Diploma and 
postgraduate lavals so that dairy 
Industry experience would be 
appropriate. 

Appointment will be on the 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
Kale according to qualifications 
and experience. 

. . Seloryi Senior Lecturer 

Kzl’ills : iM-,.00 1 . 

Further detalii of the 
together with rhe conditions of 
appointment may he obtained 
from the Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

CAppti.). 36 Oonlon Square 
Lona~“ err. “ 

Ifttrar of tho Unlvanlty. 

gu^Tea?! 10 "’ C,QSB 00 ,4 ^ 


HONGKONG , 

UNIVERSITY OF ’ 
LECTUR ESHIIM ^COMPUTER 

Application! are Invited for, a 
■t of- Lecturer In Computer 
MUdlsa. Candidate* should have s 
higher degree In Computer Sci- 
ence.. Preference, will be given to 
npplicenis with exparlenra or In 
> qet In theorotldal coroput 
etiu. butlpeea dole ghxwln 

or other are^_ 

B. The appoln- 
■op 1 win ns required to lecture as 
well as; to participate actively in 
research. 

<C! ® HKSli. IB. approx.). ^tert-- 
■n a aelory will depend on quail- 
llcetlorw end experlencg. 

At currant rote*, aalarles tax will 
ok. exceed 1894 Of prose Income. 
OUrtngtt a renter of 7L%% of 
' Wanes, leave 


•alary, educ 
vlded? 18 ' 1 

'. Fl V^ hB, L port leu) era end en- 
J°™» "!“» be Ohtalnad 
from Ine Association of common-, 
wealth tiplVBraltlea < Apple. I, 36 

r-nas 
n4ssfinr. * * Bp,i ‘* d i!j 


University of tha West Indlaal 
Jamaica 

Apoicalloni are Invrled Ini ? posts ol 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

in the Department of 
Management Studies 

lanahie as soon as possible Apphcanw 
ahculd hove a islevsni dsgreu and- m ho J 
member of 9 lecogrUcd piofesslnojl 
Accountancy body Appolnlmoni will hr 
fXir ihiaa yoaia In the Hi SI Inaiance 
Salary scales. Laciuiw J616.090-70.&19 
pa Aiihiani Leciuier J613.308 14.088pa 
If I Sterling - J« 871 FSSU Siudy and 
Travel Gram. Unfurnished 
accammadanon nr housing Allowance 
Detailed applications 12 copies). 
Including a curriculum vileo end naming 3 
raferem, should ba sent as soon os 

S anibtolO ihe Ragiiifai. University of ihe 
/as! Indies. Mena. K’lngsloo 7. Jamaica 
Aflpllcanu resident in UK shOu’4 also 
sand 1 copy to iho Committee lot 
Intamailanal CoapeiBllon In Highei 
Education. The BiHIgh Council. Higher 
Educallon Division. 80/91 Tottenham 
Court RoBd. London WIP ODT Furiher 
rie [ells are available from mlhoi addrr-.i 

THESI 


ADELAIDE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR 
THREE 

RESEARCH ASSOCI ATE 8 II I PS 
17(3303. X5304 A X330S1 

which It propoaea to award In 

1981. Each award may bo held 
In any dapertmenl or Ihe 
Unlvaralty. 

Applicant! should have gained 
their postgraduate quoilflcatlona 
elaowhere than at the Univeralty 
af Adelaide. In those disciplines 
where a Ph.D. la a recognized 
Indication of research ability 
■urh a degree will be required. 
In other oreoa. appropriate evi- 
dence or research ability will bo 
required. 

An Aaeoclelealilp will be ten- 
able for two years and will not 
bB renewable; no age limit gov- 
erning eligibility has been specl- 
(led but normally a IO year limit 
since the award of the moat 
recent higher degree qualifica- 
tion will apply. 

Travel Provision: The univer- 
sity will provide, for a parson 
taking up appointment from out- 
side South Australia, an eco- 
nomy claaa air fare lo Adelaide 
by the shortest practicable 
route. There la 11 a provision for 
transfer of personal effects. 

Salary Stale: SA17.0B3 - 

497il) - 500<1) - ritajli - 
493i 1 1 - 498(1) - SA19.970. 
There la no provision for super- 
annuation. 

Appllcatlana In Duplicate 
must be made on the prescribed 
form. Forma and a leaflet out- 
lining ihe conditions of appoint- 
ment may ba obtained rrom the 
secretary, Research Sub- 
committee, Registrar's Office. 
The Univeralty af Adelaide. Ap- 
plies! Ions must be lodged with 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTUREBHlF IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 
(PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT! 

. Application* are Invited [or a 
Lectureship In Industrial En- 
gineering (Production Manage- 
ment) available from I Septem- 
ber 1981. 

Applicants should possess nt 
least a llrat degree, prorerahly 
in Engineering, plus a profes- 
sional qualification, or a higher 
degree in Industrlal/Production 
Engineering or Business Arinii 
niatration, Experlenco In indus- 
try and In tertiary level teaching 
la highly desirable. Preference 
win be given to candidate* who 
hove In addition expertise in 0110 
foUowInn areas: Costing. 
Work Study. Human Resource 
Management. 

Annual salary (superannuate] 
lx: HKJB3.700 x 6,480 - 

jSg.flgO BA/t 118.140 x 6,420 - 
160,080. lEl m HKil l .30 
approx.). Starting salary will 
depend on quallficotlona and ex- 
perience. 

At currant rates, aalariei tax 
will not axcaed 18% of gross 
Housing at a rental or 
TVk% of salary, education 
allowance, leave and medical be- 
nefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
Plication forms may ba obtained 
From . tho._ Amoolatjon or Com- 

WCl J?" d 0°p n F. 

Appointment Unit. Secralary'a 
„ university of Hong 
. Kong, Hogg Kong. 

■ la ahisg'iaft: tpr ; 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TEMPORARY^&^TLntESRfP IN 

Rrw±iitK 
sjji 1 a jsraLajaa 

technlquoa and general mu*. 


“ r „ wm PP expected to teach 
P* 2 '**; History, compoeldMol 

2 n *t owrBl mui- 
0 tan ship, and to supervise ra- 
projecta, a apeclaiiat in 
20 th-century piusla it desirad, 
Preferable with an tntareat In 


SB 1 n« “r.aha vyould 4 bg able. tS 
Mu Up tho post from let October 

thJLSr* > e °* “ "***• 

Silsty will be si an appropriate 

kSto-l- ^aWTeSss/s: 

andfflrlScB 86 ' ^ u, » ,nwtta “ 

particular* - may' be 


ll()N(i KONIi 
1 1 N I V I 14 *» | | S 111 
-1 nii m 

Ll f Tllltl "1111*1 I 1 1 1-141 villi' 
INIIIsiiHlN 

.\|tplitilll(in* nli- llivlli-il tm .1 
in 1 h 1 ..I Si-nli-r I i-i turi-r l «-i Hirer 
111 lll-ilirt) . (. iimiII iliiti-N slu mill 

iiavi* 11 m ■ r< ■ 1 > ri 111 ■ - Ii.IiiiIim mill 
ruM-nri Ii t-MM-rb-ni*- III iiiMili-rii 
I iriltml Stull * hill'll ) Willi .1 Mu - 
rid I liitrrrM iii Anii'i n nn- 

Jniiiiiinvr rrliil lulls 

Aii, mill selurli ■> isiun-r.iiiim- 
ablet arc Srnhrr lniiiri'i- 
IIKSI4H.HUU X 6.4'JU - 1 7 4.-411*1 
rl 6,360 - l , l , l. , »2ll; l.n I iii i-r 

t M.9.70l) " 6.4HU - I OH. 660 HAH 
15. MO < 6.4-Jll— I ro.HHII 111 
= IIK5ll.no iimi > r mx 1 . Miii 1 1 11 11 
xnlnry will iluin-ml • -11 ■■■■•illiK 
Hull* mill i'xiihi li-iu •' 

Al iiirnuil rati-*, valnilri lux 
will nut pxi mul lfi% hi iiriw- 
InciinK'. 1 1 fiiiiilri'i 10 n rruiiil ol 
f l .l% m| Hiiinrv. i-ilii * .11 !■ ■■■ iillun - 
one «. lunvu mul nixillnil liriir-llts 
nre provlili-il. 

Further imrlkiilurs mul till- 

ulkJIlou* fornix iiuiv I 

from the Aasniinllmi ol l.nniiiiiiii- 
wealth UnlverxIilMX (Aiipix.i. 3ft 
Gordon Squure. Loiulun IVCIII 
0 PF. ur from Mm AiiiimIiiiihi'iiIh 
U nit, becriildry'* (tiller. Hill- 
ve rally ol II 01111 Kmui. Ilium Komi. 

Tho cloning rintn fur -•i<]ill>-n - 
ilonn In 9 Anniinl 1981- II 1 

NEWCASTLE 

UNIVEHbll YOI NLWCASll.r. 
lift IN TYNF. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
OEnOltAI'lIY 

Applhanl* are Invltml lor ilu: 

S nat or Tempcirary Lerturur In 
eooraphy. Prelnremu will lm 

( liven to candidates with o primary 
merest In the Developing Ivor hi 
and suppurtlng lntaret.1 In mm 
other branch of Georgapliy. 
Candidate* without a Developing 
World specialism will also bu 
canslderml. The appointment will 
be for one year only comniancinn 
let October 1981. 

Salary will bo at an epproprletr 
point an the Lecturers’ irate: 
£6.070 — £ 12,860 p.a. aciordlnri 
to aga. qualillrailan* and experi- 
ence. 

Applications, with curriculum 
vitae and the names of two ro- 
lereea, should be Irrilnml will! 
Professor J. B. Goddard. Depart- 
ment ol Geography, Tha Univer- 
sity. Newcastle upon Tyn* NF.I 
7RU, within two wcuks nf ilin 
aiipoarnnca of llili advert Ixemani. 

HI 


UVERPOOL 

UNIVEHSITA’Or 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND 
ELECTRONICS 

Appllcatlana ai-u invited (ur 
two pasta or Ti<uipurury Domuri- 
st rat or/Sen (or Demnnslrmur In 
the Dnpartmont of Elvrtrliu! En- 
gineering and ElOLti-uiilrx. Experi- 
ence in some uapnrl uf nlnrtrlr 
pnwor ur nlcctrniiir. eiiiiinniiriitii 
would be un advuntiiui'. 

Tho puxt* urn lnitaiilu lur urm 
ynorlrom lot Ortuhnr. 1981. lit 11 
■aliirv within the ran no £5.28-5- 
£7.700 por annum. 

Aniillcathin Inrnm and Inrllmr 
particulars mpy be olitulnml I nun 
The Registrar, Tlin University, 
P.O. Box 147. LIveriMMl I .fill 
3Dx. by whom cuumlnlrd lurms 
should lie recnlvpd not liilur I liun 
16th July, 1981. (Jimtu ltd . 
nvgMmto. III 

GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY UF 

CHAIR OI PKYCHOlJKiY 

AopilcntlimH am Invltuii for 11 
Choir Of i'xyr hi tinny. Innahlf 
from I at Oclubnr, I9HI nr such 
later date ax may 1 11 1 iniilinilly 
agrued. rrum pcrsnrlh with nx- 
pnrlonco anil Intr-ri'sts In any 
area of Psyrhnloiiy. other Hind 

anolal psychology. 

Furl Ii nr parllciilni-H may lm 
obialnuil from Mic hi-<r«lnry rtf 

MR unlvoraliy Cotiri . i It 

IBl. LUilvoraltv ol GlnHiinw. 
□ lasguw. Uia|0(J, wll Ii whinii 
Ipiiirrntlunti 115 riHdtri.: I m,iv 
in II 10 enso of ovorsmiH niiiill- 
coiiih). Hiving Mm nutni-x noil 
iuirlrnsxna df Mirer ridum-H, 
" r 

A jry^ »r/i 

LEICESTER 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SCIIOOLOF EDUCATION 

Temporary Lecluroihipx in 
EducnUon 

(I) Teaching of Bngllih ag a Portion 
Language 

.Applications are invited rrum 
auimuiy nuaurioa gradual ex for - 

KffMS15S , SFE L nSf!iB"S"S 


English wh 

two-year full-time ct 
School of Educallon, 


time course at 


Starting data I October 1881, 
or as soon afterwards as possible. 

0 ®S®."n .nd 

^'A'riMJsasi isi 
aSSKrsssaia'^s 

te? r ofte& n n. Wl ' hlQ 

afterward* aa possible. Tfie Cen- 

ST IS* 

*nw duties of Lha Lecturer wjll 

j^rin^ '^‘M’smiriaOon end 
-.Jlueilon. Candldataa should 
“ . ra P fl S . 01 learning oxperl- 
X»ni? ll8 ii Involvement In 
&V*T ™5|£?I c atJ an . and Ufo abll- 
lald? o? th ? •jwclalfat 

tag? BOmBnl w,n sn ftdvan 


HULL 

tffoflVI KSIfYOF 

Dl.l'Altl MENT OF 
■M I 'HUNTING 

I run >iiii> in Acrounilng 

Applli ii M«n 1 nu- Invited i«. 
lm i-Hhit* in ncc ouming tilrtj! 
Ill llm iilm vr Dnmrtincnl Iimi 
*!■ Itrin-r l ‘IBl nr Huch laterdihil 
■hr lw arrmiKni. ‘“"fathq 

rn-'ir*-*- hi ■ Munliuu or a 

1 mid slim lulficil latflSjS 

imiTMi-ruur lur roaehlBgSS 

illiilciT.iklii-i ri tanrih In anaiS 1 


Aniiil. mil hi-, 16 cnnioij .j.L 
dr-lall-i m| ii-in. i|imHflcall 4 MuJ 

i-\l*i-i h-ru i-. iiiiiiiihnr wllh 
ii'irm-H nl Miri'i, rnferiius. shauldbl 
will l*v III July ] od] .J! | J* 
1'i-riMitiiKl <1111- rr, Thu Unlvtrdtv 
oi Hull. Hull. l(U 6 7RX 
ivIimhi lm lli.ir inirllcular* ging 
■ilitiiliicd- '|jj 

KENHINGTON 

Ijuri-N FI.I/.AREni COUEOE 
■ Itiilxvrxlly uf l.amioni 
■‘liflhkx Iloiiartincnl 

Aiirdlf alliiM are Invltsd ;» 
11,1 b.K.i . vuuparled put. 
il'HtMvnl icMinnli aigbUM b 
wui-k willi Mr. G, Rots *■ I 
■■r>*h->l •■■iimiiinu invent optic- 
nl iiriilildiiii mul related toba. 
Apiilli-mrts will bn either £m, 
Mini nhvxlilslx or uAi 
inn tin- ninth lunx. Relevsai nfl- 
itiiriurnl cxpurlcnro would Has 

nilvuniiiim. 

The oiipolntment la iYt&£> 
(rum 1 Or toller 1981 or uaa 1 
ns iinssiblu nfterwardi to} I ' 
u-nnlilr (ur throe rain at J 
aturilnu Hilary of £7,700 dt f 
£967 p-a- London allowm V 

Aiiplkaiils should tend k» F 
rlcultirn vliae and the a tax i f 
livo referee* 10 Mrs. J. Juqo. [ 
Oimen EllaahMIi Colltgs, Cos- - 
den liill Ruad, Kenslnstoo. k* ■' 
cion. WB 7 All. h_ ' 

EXETEH 

UNIVERSITY OF ! 

TFMI’On AHY LECTURER EI ■ 
CflMI'IITF.n SCIENCE I 

Applli ullunx an* Invited Or 1 
imn -y i'a r ]i<rturo*llIp Initial)* r 
pui'liiinnl ul Compuler Brtur* 1 
1 ii nu lilt, (rain I Oclobrr INI 

Reievnnt xpoclal Intannil 
(In- Drparlment, in K 0 
Inal liliin mid research. Ikmi l 
niierntliin ayMema. deilgo ia ; 
implonicailallon of progruaW . 
lannungns ami compilers, cp . 
iiiipih-Dllon* ol artificial I 
iiniun in mathemailri) •!»*■ ,. 
riiniilpulullnn und aulonslHO- .- 
■Itii llon. In atlilltlon. Hu h- I 
imrlmi'iil lx InvbBtlyallni M» . 
■if ili<v»|ii|i|iin Ilia teadUn) * . 
hoxlr riini milx In rompuW » 1 
enrn In >imlonta In uibb » i 
Ilni'lllK'ilti i<l the Forint* »» ■ 
•Him. I- 

Tlir mi In ry will hewKM#<“ *; 
mi|i|,i i'fi.ilrO — £B.IM I® _■ 
1111 , min. 

F nrlliin- nm ilculnra ju* “ l 
■ tl ■ 1 o I ran • I Irulll Ika FWSJff 
1 HI It 11 a Aiipdiuimaill*L - 
colt, lliniHi-. (jiii'cn a nrlttj* I. 
l«r LX 4 -*0J, lo ''hnm iptfw r - 
I Ii mv Ifi iiiufn*) should »» | 
wrarcl hr 22 fitly lf|L "S 
■jurilH rnli-rnncp Nn- 3273. ; 


CARDIFF 

IINIVBHblTV COI.LE0I 

TKMI'I IHAllY LELTURfB 

III PAliTMBNT OK 
I'hYCIHIIJIOY 

Applli at Inn* nro InvIl^^S 
iiIimvii pawl, alullra w 
III! 1 X 1 (ll “>t>"T-, n Na !°- ry Jlr 
£6.070 - £12.86° P-.8t. lS 
mil 1 ( 111111 ( 101(1 will bo mad* if" 
Imvnr |l*lll "f Ihn ■*•“•■ 

AJII‘1 It lull* wllh hHoroatl** 

Hi'l ‘1 -ii l'*vi hithiny 
hlilni il. Inil ilium wIlli InlFJ* 

In ami i ainirntmlj"^. 

n| iiir Inllv fHiuiiiniili'd 1 ° 

Ai>pllniH»nx . ,a 
liilirlhnr Wllh 
mi'll , >sx ill Mirin' fplor**! a^ 

cr.viiv'c'V'p.sg 

1 X 1 .. I rom wliom further P“ 
hi l h nru uvnllnlilr. , 

Chialtiii M* I 0 lh Jill '*(1 
Hii(i>rnni'ri 2242. 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 



IlSfaeof" ' ° n Scala £fi 07 ° ^Ullmnipion Bb 9 BNH, jJ 

. . VSSSSrJLi hTaa-'iS 


Oepartmant of PaW®* ^ j ■ 
Aopllcfltions are invliad I®' ,w ^ t; -_ 

TEMPORARY i 
LECTURER ; 

In lha Department j . 

fo, one var tan P ■ 

replagg Dr. *■ L - .tEIT iinerw^ i,' 
(enure of • HoeMW** I 

BBiaitona FotiowBhlp. • E : 

Candida1w»hMldl^n^Sr**| H 
leech Commun'd poll » P 
snoclal wlarsHM w SavW M 

SovlaiforalgnpoUCV- ||S - . 

Salary « ,l#: 'V 

I, 

but wll nol B«B #1 C7.0W- ^ jf. 

Further parth^™ 7l h yui**2 
from d: a. a- B r- 

Souihampion 809 BNM,^ ) , 


a« lalar than Jl at j u jy, 
Fiarias quote refaran^ 


No. 310 /AfTHES. 


LEi 7 RM in "I*”. Lelceator. 

Hfl' to whom completed 
i^SCVoSi uld **■ haturnad by 17 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.6.81 


Fellowships continued 



LANCASTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 

L[ N£y 19TIC8 AND MODERN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 


CASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

ADpUcaiions are invlied for a three 
year S.E.R.C. CASE sludeniihlp to 
Invutigaie (he effeci or rheocmiing 
on ihe mechanical and elecireK 
chemical properties of alloys uted in 
battery grid consirucilon. The 
made jointly ivlih Chloride 
1 ethnical Lid. on normal scalei 
with allowances plus n supple- 
mentary £300 per annum rrom ihe 
company. Applicant should have a 
good honoun degree in materials, 
metallurgy, engineering or science 
and ir appointed will reglsier for a 
higher degree Furiher details and 
appllcailon forms from: A J 

Sa a Sr m “ of En *" , “ l "» 

Loughborough Lelcrnenhin 


HULL 

UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


A ppllcattqn a are Invited for a 
g py.yw w. M-Bc Btudantahip 
funded by Robertson Research 
ItitontaBonal Lid. Applirania 
should have, or expect shortly to 
obtain, a good honours degree in 
P.ao'uvy or a related subject . Tho 
student will be required to carry 
0111 a palynologlcal study, on 
Quaiarnary cores already cul- 
lactad In Sumatra or Java, under 

Ujo supervision c f Dr. J. R. 


quently for Robertson Re.earah ' 

Sanfs i.'sa s ln d'„ m :„ m v .eSsssw 

plications accompanied by the on safety urofa 

nama of two raforaas should reach The project 

Dr. Flanloy by July 10 th, I98I.H2 v^lopmont of 1 

LEICESTER ffiS. 

UNIVERSITY OF oui ‘in iullab 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION Borkcl 

8 .S.R.C, Studentship atorioa. 

. „ .. . Applicant* a 

..■Ifff 1 , llcatl °9. a .. nre Invited rrom olaM or upper s 

e H l i a,lne<5 praduates in InApplied M 

Bdciel Sclohce or History for e Blneerlng or PI 

Social Sclenco Reaearcli Council being given to 

Studentship to be held In the ™porlonce In a 

gafiSftK uILelceBter School or “ n l enippuHnB. 

&& Sd B ,SS MoneSy ^°2 7 U* f 

boMer «c read for « higher d h a! 

_. Inal on Street, 

ba T « 5 nf J* c 2 ®*r u * ™ n dldate will Jffi- Teleoho 

iJL'PKJJ, 0 ! angage In ra- 66466. Ex. 213. 

pariod "ro m’tfia^mld 

canlury. 1 " l ° ® arly 201 h - 

,no forma) and 
the names of two rarereea to be 

or nt Edurar?nl D ^ r ! nB, lT' School CAM 

*Ul fen'X UN,VE 

J°tar than Monday, July fih. H 2 DEPAR 

LONDON M| _„ EN °" 

UNIVERSITY OF Micnocincu 

UMIO 

MmSJA L DTOnSo5Kiv ““ n ““ 

■"» -ass 

*^5gg®„ E A N N T , s c H e ,p! 

Stuilrtimin? !’ u,l ,“58 research implantation ar 


Appllcailons are Invited for a 
Research Sludonuhlp Id tho Da- 
part men; of Linguistics and Mod- 

S^. E „ n , oll,> ?„ 1 ^ n S llaoa ’ I h8 Stll- 
dentahlp will be for ONE year In 
the first instance, (it [* hoped that 
. wHI ba available for n 
■econd year, hut this con noi he 

Sop tom bar 1981, and theauccess- 
ru) cendidata will be axpnrted to 
register for a higher degree by 
research In the University, eupnr- 
vlaed by a member or the Depart- 
ment ■ staff. There is no restric- 
tion on particular topic or re- 
search. within ihe range of stair 
Interests Indicated In tlio Further 
Per tic 11 lorn ti, this poet. 

Thn Stmlbiituhip U ||| be £2,245 
per annum lor I9H1-02 iplua 
married atudont's allowance ir 
5EE°R rlB, 2 |,h, a amounted to 
£BB5 In the year I9B0-BI: the 
figure .for I9S1-BB le not yet 
avalleblell. in addition, reglatra- 
«on fees for the research degree 
Win be met. The i research student 
will be expected to undertake e 
smell amount of teaching within 
the Department, end this will be 
separately remunerated. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Hoad ol De- 
partment of Linguistics and Mud- 
Wii .-! 91 K5, Lanuuaqe. Rowland 
Call age. Univeralty of Lancaater. 
Batlrlgg. Lancaater. LAI 4YT. to 
whom applications, naming re- 
rarBaa, and Including a synopsis of 
the intended research, should be 

1»8V QBpr,VB not ,B, “ r lhBn 6 J 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING 

CASE Research Btudantahip in 
Safely Analysis 

afflfaa 

Thi ■‘"dies. 

vJ3“ "PJSF* Involve i the de- 
of new approaches to 
tns safety analysis of large com- 
hon/Th"™ Bl i ch “ power sta- 
oi?i i„ Th , XU** Uolrig carried 
out In col In bare l Ion with the 
P ai, t r® I Electricity Generelina 
etorlos? Borho,ov Nucloer Labor? 
,-i.^'» Ppl,<Br,U ,hould have a flret 

&gi a ve“ r s^siaijKar^is 

srasuMr 11 - prob ° bii,ty 

FnaVn ,y ^ oar 5 Dfflca. Univeralty 
Engineering Department. Trump- 
l , n J' on 6 tree I . Cambridge CB2 

i«66, ll'T?™ No ’ «*»Mj 


wjujiiinment, to study the ihmh. 

ssatSSS 1 ^^^ 


hStground* m u i n “ 5i 


Polytechnics 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

D iRSS8SSSSg F 

MlCROCinCUIT^NGINEERINa 

CASE Reaearcli Studentship 

Ion Beam Lithography for 
Ml cradled ronlce 

APE) l c 5 * 1 °na ere Invited for an 
m«^ u, k 8e *ludBntxhlp to work 
ffinr/rJl fd nl ■ 1>l ?°g? P * >y for “W 

tllrect fabricntlait of devices by Ion 
Jmplantatton end the febrlcetlon 
nf Bub-micron scale atriicturea. 

tIMSfflSHHP body> Dubl - 

Candidates ahould have a flrat 
CIM. or upper second claaa hon- 


mmno ciaaa non- 
P_ u J?,f J ®f ™ B } n electrical englneer- 
InWlKtronb, physics or mate- 
ria ti acience. 


. Appliewita ahould write, be- 
f°™ Monday, 20 th July to Dr. H. 
Tr, iV. E f' B,n ?, orlno D op art merit, 

CB™ PZ t0 " Slraot - «™brtd|j 


temporary lecturer 

]N PSYCHOLOGY 

C/ty of London Polytechnic 

,hfl ?^ 8ence °f 8 member of staff on Btudy Isavs. a 
T»m 0 ^btB In tha Department of Psychology for a 
tZ^ ra 7j- ftctur0r » starting 1 September 1987 (or as soon as 
after that date) until 31 August 1982. 
nteSS ®, 10 . 1 ' 1 - E7.221-C1 1 , 100 . 

whn 8 ,0r aomBon e with sufficient teaching experience 

fotfoJi UW oontr lbut8 to the teaching of all or soma of the 

"»owlng couises: - 


BA a 9 Cou,8Q8; — 

Accountancy Human Information Processing and 
BA Lw,. Decision Making 

economies Psychological Aspects of Economic 

Ma a ^ Decision Making 

fPa*^niI! 1tBncv Psychological Aspects of 
Deafaef 16 Decision Making 

Modular Studies Degree 

WYear QaBlo Social Science 

Third Year . £1X52^=. 

Same j ^ Adult Development and Ageing 
advantage ^ °wedga of computing In psychology would be an 

laUotin!* U «r 8r d ® t ? lls ®nd an application form write 
Lo n d o n H Pn to tho Staff Records Officer. City of 
117 HoundsdJtch. London EC3A 7BU. 
HbkH n/r! mB discussion of the post contact Larry Crnta. 
^ ofDan *rtment of Psychology 01-283 1030axt. 613. 


Third Year 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Arts 

Lecturer II 

Painting (two year appointment) 

Mwi5 ti . a,r ! 0 PO' n| o r L !» required from September 1981 lo 
contribute to the teaching of the BA (Hons) Course in Fine Art 
and this may Include some work wllh M A students. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree (or 
t" 8 Fainting and preferably postgraduate 
JnflSy J aach,n 0 expfrlence at BA (Hons) level is 
desirable and the person appointed should be a committed 
artist able to communicate and exchange ideas and knowledge 
with students and staff. u 

Lecturer II 

Printmaking (two year appointment) 

?onr U Jfol f ^h S ? > ‘ B u, bflr 1981 8 P rac,isln 0 P'lntmaker to 
nfoirvma ■ B ,0 ?P hln G ™ the BA (Hons) and Advanced 
Diploma in Printmaking courses. Applicants should have o 
good honours ; degree (or equivalent) in Fine Art/ Printmaking 
and preferably postgraduate qualifications. Teaching 
23SST« ® A . 1HDn9) l8 ™‘ ,s desirable and the parson 

SSSShlSSS bB at L 0mm J tted art,Bt ab,fl to communicate 
and exchengs fdsae and knowledge with students and staff. 

Intendfog candidates should ahow evidence of a broad 
In LiThography 8peC,B ° f thB Bllb,BC, bul a B f >ac,al Interest 

Temporary Lecturer II 

in Music (one year appointment) 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in Music and 

romnofili *cL.M? ach c ° ur . a08 ln Musical History and 
Compositional Skills Bt Diploma and Degree level. The 
applicant may, as appropriate, be called upon to assist in 
teaching practical aBpBcts of Music. 

Faculty of Business and Management 

Lecturer I I/Senior Lecturer 

Catering Management 

for a parson to teach in the technical areas of 

m<,ta,.r^?^ , .3 n | n u /0 r F *°,? d Serv,C8 in «he training kitchens/ 
restaurant of the School. All applicants should ba academically 
or professionally qualified. Previous teaching and/or Industrial 
experience would be an advantage. 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

Senior Lecturer 

Speech Therapy 

Appflcants. should be exparianced Speech Therapists and 
should hold one of tha qualifications approved by the Collage 

hnnn,!re 1 T Br8PiStS a ° d b8 0* that College. A good 

honours dagrae, or postgiaduata qualltlcailons In a cognate 

cl™ca?v^ rab S ‘ T ” 8 P0Sl W,N inuolve both ,Bach,n 9 end 

SalaryScalas: Senior Lecturer — HHJ24-E11 328/E12 141 
Lecturer II - £6462-£1 0,431 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant institution with an 
independent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 and has e 
student population of some 7,600. It has extensive new 
purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 residential places 
on the 1 14-acre campus overlooking the sea at JordanBtown a 
pleasant and quiet residential area. Thera Is a scheme of 
assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms which must be 

uuhfo!?£i!L v InniH/y mBy *is obtained by telephoning 
Whlteebbey (023lf 88131 Ext 2243 or by writing to: The 
Establishment Officer, Ulster Polytaohnlc, Shore Road 
Newtownabbey, Co Antrim, BT37 OQB. 


BIRMINGHAM 

CITY’ OF 

BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF BUSIN EbS 
STUDIES AND LAW 

DEPARTMENTOF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

8 ENIOR LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES (FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING ) 

_ To taach on B.E.C. (Higher) 
Courses and contribute a* 
appranrtate lo Degraa, D.M. 6 . 
- and pralaeslaaal couraas. A re- 
levant dogma and exparlanca Is 
essential. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENCE 

DEPRTMENT OP MECHANICAL 
AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PRODUCTION ENOINEBRINO 

Graduate, or equivalent, re- 
quired wit] i Industrial and/or re- 
search experience to teeth Quality 
Aa*u ranee and Production ’Tech- 
nology. 

Salary Sceles: Senior Lecturer: 
£9.624 - £11,328 (bar) £12.141. 


COVENTRY 

(LANCHESTERlPOLYT ECHNIC 

All Appointment* from 
let September 1 BB I 

FACULTY OF APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

Temporary Lecturer Grade 11 In 
Statistics ,2 Poats) 

Required for one year to teach 
Applied Statistics In one or more 
or the discipline area* of Science, 
Engineering and Businas*. Appli- 
cant* ahould poaiesa on Honour* 
Degree containing e substantial 
element of etaUatlc*. 

Temporary Lecturer Grade II m 
Mathematic* 

Applicants ahould poaaaM a 
good Honours Degrao In 
Mathematics and have an Interest 
In developing teaching and learn- 
ing package* for uie on the first 
year ol service courses | n en- 
gineering. Tenable for a one year 
period. 

Temporary Lecturer a rede H In 
B^heptlqtnvniBrinjecojapx'.r ~ 

Informel annuli las to Dr Coop- 
er on Coventry 24166 Ext. 426. 
Tenable for e ana year period. 


Further detail! and applIcaUon FACULTY ^ 5 J B '^^ I p 'y^^ ENCE 

forms (to be returned by 14th 

i. u .U: rronl : Tbjf Peraonnel Temporary Lecturer Grade II In 

&ten£ ,ty ’F’ 0r Psychology - 

gi^ 3 TCi n M. B 2l 2 7. &u - to 


LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC OP 

SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 

LECTURER HABNIOR 
LECTURER IN SPEECH 
PATHOLOOY (POST 398) 

Applications am Invited for the 
above post, tenable I rom 1 st 
September 1981. The succ-e* if ul 
candidate will loin e multidisci- 
plinary teaching team and will be 
required to contribute to lecture 

courses In Speech Pnthdlo 

Therapeutics nnd to 1 — 

■upervlslon of student* an clinical 
practice. There will be opportunl 
tie* for difilcal work and re 
search. App 

re cognised Speech Therapy quail 


k ( . ~i i ■ r-M ■ 1 1 ' I. *'■ 

if, -i t i v ' r ’Ti 


Salary £6.462-61 1 .328 (bar) - 
£12.141 per annum. 

1 ■ _ technic 

'Box 143, Lelceater LEI BBH 
Tti. (0933)39 »81 Ext. 2303/1 


Temporary Lecturer Grade II In 
Psychology • 

Required until 30th April 10B2 
to teach abnormal, cognitive and 
Introductory psychology. Appli- 
cant* must nave a good honour! 
degrao In psychology and some 
poll graduate experience or 

training. 

c£WtVZi L ' CWBr0nd ‘ u 

patella rrom Assistant Person- 
nel Ofncer. Coventry (Lanches- 

!»MK r vo,o sy 


THAMES 

POLYTECHNIC- SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Lecturer II in Economics 


titatlye tech 




Faculty of Educational Studies 
Department of Design 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN PUBLISHING STUDIES 

Applications are invited from we II- qualified Individuals with several 
expattanca in tha Publishing industry io load ihe development of 
Publishing Studies to ba combined wllh anoiher sub|dci for BA or BSc 
Hdiiquib, es part of the Polytechnic’s Modular Course. 

Salaries: Principal Lecturer — Cl 1 .2S8-C14 23B 
Senior Leciurei - C 9,624- Cl 2,1<M. 

AppllcaTlona. Including tin names of thraa ref ereas, should be sent 
2, K D “ n , ** Faculty of Educational Studies, Oxford 
nvo^Lv ; Sponaer-Churohlll College. Wheatley. Oxford 
maybe btfll° r d Wh0m furthor P Brt,cutar * BC1d application forme 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 
RESEARCH ASSJSTANTSHIP 

ll . f, q uiK » j w»_ work on a project inveitiaailng ,«f,acn 
rilnotuilon mschanlBma in the A.O.D. prouiss. Anolranla lhauld hnua n nr 


^.- B - 9 . l ” fch Afc ? 1,Ur ' 1 H raquirari to work on a project InkeiUgallrM retrscloiy 
™ rfJ^ K ^ an “ T ‘ a . n A 9 D Anofcsnta ihouU have a good 

henoura degrat In mataluipy at relsiDd juocasa: Tho aurceialul apettanl will hn 
■ •"Ohar degreo vriih Uw Counerl lo, NeUonsl 


inbeaUaeilrtg ,«f,acioiv 

ill should have a good 
ceulul epettani will ho 


A csdsmTc Awards. u """ ^ *« Nations! 

The appolntman) la lor s 1, cod psried of three yearn 

Salary Scale: £4607 . EE250 pm. 

^A^jM oellon for ma and hinhar dptalla are aval la bf* tram tho Paraonnal 
Complat ed forms ohourd be retiimad by 1 7 July. 

It is the poBcy of ihq Polyrechnfc to provide equal intploymenl -opBCMtunltle* snd 
^.dta«X^lMror“acV “ I “ b,y Bnd -Wlrcanta 

THES3 


The Polytechnic of Central London 
School of Languages 

CNAA DIPLOMA IN LINGUISTICS 

Starting 30 September 1981 

^ wrl-lirm course Involves attendance on Wednesday 
miemoon and evening plus one other evening. Aa wall as a supervised 
thqgl8, (octuresend somlnara cover tha Brass of: 

Phonetics, Phonology. Structuralist Morphology and Syntax: 
Development of Linguistic Ideas; Tran stormationaf- Generative 
Grammar and Alternative Mot/ah of Grammar and/or 
Psycholinguistics and/or Semantics; plus other options. 

Rirther details and application forms from: 

The Registry. School of Languages, PCL 
BnaEu aton Contre. London NW 1 3 FT. 

Tel: 01-48B 561 1 ext 7258. 



tha Poiytochnfc of Central London 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Applicants are Invited for the 
following post, which le vareni 
rrom I Snatember 1981. 

'USmlor- LacturHr In 
'M 1 ■P"vla| re rarer, ee 

L2 5Ssi rn " tl0,,Bl Tr “ de> “ rar - nQ - 

.. ’ r °. •‘L 0 .? 11 . Marked nij/In tar na- 
tlonel Marketing on Degree 
rouraee. BEC/Iflgher Nsllanal Di- 
ploma programmes, Post Orotlu- 
□to Diploma course* end Prof be - 
atonal couriss. 

Candidates should have a do- 

6 rea or proraeaianal quelirirstlon: 
uelnasi rasearcli -and teaching 
BKpnrlsnce relevant (a tha above 
work would be an advantage. 

_ The Department of Business 
Studies U aaaoclated with the 
South West Regional Management 
centre - 

, Salary scale: Ul £6.462 - 

£8.624 (bar) - £10.4^1 pgr 

fn "'," 1 . E . 9 .'® 2,4 “ Ml. MB 

(bar) — <12,141 per annum. 

The appointment will bn made 
on the appropriate scale according 
to relevant previous aa r vie e/ox - 
perience. tPi-aareuian Trom Ihe 
LU scale lo the BL scala le in 
accordance wllh the provisions or 
tha Burnham Further Education 
Report). 

Far further details end an 
application form, io be returned 
by fi July 1981 . pinnae contact the 

El ZSS&e. rafe nurTO 

Frenchay. Drlatol, 8516 1QV. 

LaS83Sn nH<ffin^?nieB3«»ie^ , ^S' ' 

NEWCASTLE UPONTYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 
School of DehevlDurel Science 

™ PO PWCHffl ER " ' N 

Appllextloiw are lnvllod for Ui 
t which la te gable only rrom - 
.to 31 Auguai 
a Should possess a 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts. Lecturer 11 / 
BeiUar Lecturer In Contructtlon 
Tectuialaoy — ref. no. L94/2B. 
Lecturar ll/Senlor Lecturer In 
Services Engineering - rar. no. 

LB4/30. Lacturer IMonlor Ler- 
turer Ui Eats to Mensgement — r«r. 
no. L93/3I. Lecturer/Senior Lac- 
^vrerJiTj^uantUy Surveying — ref. 

*N«T *Mlg for the above: L 1 I 
<6.462 - <9.624 (barf — <10.431 
‘i'V;, » L C9. 02 4 - <1 1 .328 
(ben - <12.141 per annum. 

The appointment will ba made 
on the appropriate seals according 
lo relevant previous sorvlco/ox- 
perLonre. (Pro ares* I on from the 
LII scale to the BL ocale I* In 
ocrordance with the provisions of 
the Burnham Further Educallon 
Report). 

.. Fur further details and applica- 
tion forma, to be returned by 22 
July 1881, please contact th* 
Personnel Office Bristol 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lana. 
Frencbay. HrUtol, B 3I6 iqy. 

LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC -SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
ACCOUNT1NQ 

AppHeatlons sra invited for 

appoint moot of Lacturer If/Sanlor 
Lse’urerfo Business Studios (Past 

Tho succassful candidate may 
. be expected to undertake a slgniff- 
coni rolo hi tho leaching of *tu- 
• Jsnu on the a. A- Bualnaea Btu- 
degree. B. A. Public Adminis- 
tration degree and B.E.C. 
courses. Hc/she would also taka a 
eir!L 0 . ra l o procuromeni of 

SupBraised Work Experience 
place* for the sandwich atudontt 
on the degree courses. 

Industrial or profeesLonol ex- 

parlance la mandatory and appii. 
ranta should eteie the particular 
J®“fh ins area they would wish to 


■ 21168 8 IIUUIU paisBig | 

goad Honours Dearee in Psychol 
any and prefernbly a Higher Da- 
Brae and/or research experience. 
Tbs person appointed will ho 
roqurrotl to teach Phyalologics! 
FMthplogy to Veers 1 end 2 of the 
D Be (Honours) r* — 


on the degree couraea. 

*ridu»trinl or profeealonal ex- 

parlance Is mandatory and appii- 
ranis should state the particular 
‘••Chinn area they would wish to 

*ttl%P? r! -£f ,46B ' E,l - M * ‘bar). 
<12.141 per annum. 
r fforthPr data lie and application 
fomi available Tram Stuffing 
p f A‘ El- , L A h i , Y r Polyjochnlc, 
P.D. Box 143. LaiccsterLEI BBH. 
Tel. (0933) SS73SI Extn. 2S03/1 . 


but. may afeo bo required to 
dte to qther couraea which 
psychology component. 

Burnham FE UI: £6,462 - 
£10. 481 per annum. 

.. Fo I further details and applica- 
tion form, returnable by IO July 
1981. please call our 24 hour 
j£/R 1 Wi«.*F“ wer 1 2 B service 
(0632 231261 or send a stamped 
address envelope ip Ihe Personnel 

upon 


REMINDER > 


PUBLICATION 


— ■ " * ■ -I hoi- ■mm. 

r (forth or data He and applIcaUon 
fomi available Tram Stuffing 
p f A‘ Kl- , L A l ‘i , Y r Polytachnie. 
P.D. Box 143. LaiccsterLEI BBH. 
Tel. (0933) SS73SI Extn. 2303/ 1 . 

' H3 

PRESTON ' 

POLYTECHNIC 
Appllcatlana are Invited for the 
following appointments: 

s ?.W£BJk& c JS ,RBR IN 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

(Industrial Placement Tutor) 

Rar. aa/3 

LECTURER I!!n LAW 
Her. A A/4 4 

LECTURER II In PHYSICS 
Her. AA/45 

ffiasrjr 

duo Hog refer ence 
riraber. from the personnel 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Colleges of Higher Education 




Chief Scientist 

Department of Health and Social Security 

£26,215 

The Chief Scientist is the Department's authority on all scientific 
policy and research matters. The post, which carries Deputy 
Secretary rank, has important advisory functions at the highest 
levels in DHSS and fuD administrative responsibility for the work of 
about 30 research units and a budget in excess of £12^ million 
for 1981/82. 

The role also involves fostering working relationships with the 
research councils, and especially at this time for consolidating 
interaction with the Meaical Research Council in the field of 
bio-medical research and as the Council's capacity to undertake 
health services research increases. 

Candidates must be scientists (preferably with medical 
qualifications) with the high academic, managerial and personal 
qualifications necessary to promote excellence in the Department's 
scientific research, to generate confidence in this work throughout 
the research community, and In contribute relevant, high quality 
advice in the policy field. 

Appointment will lie fora pencil of 3 years in the first instance 
renewable to a maximum of 5 years. Salary for a Deputy Secretary 
post is £26,215 a year but in certain circumstances it may be 
possible to arrange for a secondment from the applicant s cui 
employer. 


; current 


For further details and an application form (to be returned by 
24 July 1981) write to the Civil Service Commission, Alcncon Link, 
Basingstoke. Hants, RG21 IJB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 
6855Uanswcring service operates outside office hours) . Please 
quote reference S/5584/3. 


V 


St Mary’s 

College 

hawbetryHllI 1 


J 



School of Visual 
Communication Design 

Applied I ions are invited from persons with appropriate 
qualifications and gxperienco lor the following posts at 
L2/SL level. 

LECTURER IN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
LECTURER IN GRAPHIC 
DES1GNIILLUSTRATI0N 

(This fe a temporary one-year appointment) 

Salary: L2 - E8.462-E10.431 

SL - C9.624-E1 1,328(bar) - £12,141 
Full details of these posts and application toons may ba 
obtained from: The Personnel Office. 

Inglemire Avenue, Hull HU67LU 
Tel: 10432) 42167 

Hull College of 
Higher Education 


School of Teacher Education 

Applications are Invited from persons with 
following posts at L2/SL level. . 

LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 

LECTURER IN COMPUTING 
AND STATISTICS 

Salary: 1-2 - E6.464-E1 0,431 . 

SL - E9,624*£1 1,3281 bar) - £12,141 
Full details of these posts end application forms may, 
he obtained from: The Personnel Office. ' 


ESSEX 

COUNTV OF 

'WMmBSBF 


r m 


LTV I 
H AN] 


>F EDUCATION. 
J HUMANITIES 
B HALL LANE. 
(CUD. ESSEN 


iAWYEF 

BllENTV 


ADMINISTRATION 


appropriate dlarfplln*. A motor 


(Inquired Iro m January 1 982 or 
curlier, (u leach management and 
art ministration at Education ot 
dvoree end diploma laveli on 
c a tiling tcachor training program- , 
me* and to take a malar role In 
curriculum development In this 
area. Soma management experi- 
ence at school or college level la 
deal rafale and applicants should 
l a lilgne ’ _ 

__ _.ala. 

Involv maul will be with In-iarvlca 
o<tl vines and applicant! mult also 
faa prepared to Initiate short 
course programme!. 

Previous appl leant* will fas can. 
aiders d without re-application. 

Salary lecturer II — £6,462 — 
« 10.431. Salary Lecturer SL - 
<9,424 - Cl] .328. 

Applications forma and further 
details available front' The Insti- 
tute Secretary. Chelmar Institute 
of Higher Education. Victoria 
Road South, Chslmsford CM] 

ILL. la Whom applications should 
fa* returned not later then 3 v*oeks 
Irom the date of this ndverllie- 
meni. Tel. Chelmsford 394491. 


CANTERBURY 

CfTYOF 

CHRISTCHURCH COLLEGE OF 
HIOHER EDUCATION 

Required for Beptembar 1981 
or aa Boon aa possible afterward*. 

Lecturer II/Senior Lecturer In 
Mathematical Education. 


Illed and experienced In the 


Applicants should ba well qual- 

13/2! 


leaching of Malhemallra In Prim 
pry and/or " * ‘ ‘ 

Ths'vnaV 


iiiuiiicinaii«p in rriiii* 

Secondary School*. 


_ The col legs offers BA. R.Bd anil 
R.Sc degrees, . P0CE, advancad 
Dinlonjes and tflglior Degrees In 


tail to wham application* ihould 
ba aantBBSomsaapoainifa and not 
later than 13 July. I{8 


St. Mary's College 
Strawberry Hill, 

Twickenham TW1 4SX 

This is a Catholic college of higher 
education with 1,100 students 
(mixed). It offers Internal B.A.. B.Sc, 
B.H. and B.Ed. degrees of the 
University of London at Honours level. 

Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in Movement 
Studies 

Applications ere Invited from suitably 
qualified graduates. Candidates must 
be able to contribute to one or more of 
the following theoretical areas offered 
by the Department ol Movement 
Studies; (a) Sport Psychology; (b) 
Sport Sociology; (c) Bio-mechanice; 
(d) The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers. 

A higher degree and fesearch 
experience would be a considerable 
advantage as would the ability to 
contribute to the practical work of the 
Department. Teaching experience 
would be desirable but not essential. 
The appointment will commence on 
either 1st September 1981, or 1st 
January 1982. (This post is additional 
to the one recently advertised.) 

The salary will be In accordance with 
Burnham Further Education Scales 
plus London Allowance. 

Further details from the Principal to 
whom applications (there ere no 
official forme) ihould be sent 
together with the names of three 
referees to arrive not later than 
10th July 1982, and addressed to 
The Principal, St. Mary's College. 
8trawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
TW1 4SX. 


Research 


Colleges of Technology 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

Napier College of Commerce 
and Technology 
Edinburgh 

The above post will become vacant on the retlral of Principal 
J Dunning C8Eon31 December 1881. 

Napier College, which opened In 1964, is now a major 
Institution of High Education and provides a wide range of 
advancad courses tailored to meet the needs of Industry and 
Commerce - CNAA Degrees, Higher Diplomas, Certificates 
and Professional Qualifications. 

The College (e a Group 12 College In terms of the Scottish 
Teachers Salaries Memorandum 1980 and presently tho post 
conies a salary of £26,077. 

Proven managerial experience In a relevant area, leadership 
qualities end appropriate qualifications ara essential 
prerequisites for the post. 

Applications comprising a curriculum vitae together with the 
names of two referees and a supporting letter of application 
should be sent in an envelope marked ''Confldentlsl" to: — 

Mr J W 8ellara, Divisional Eduoatlon Officer, Department 
of Eduoatlon, Lothian Regional Council, 40 Torphlohen 
Street. EDINBURGH EH3 8JJ. 

Further details may be obtained from the above (Tel. No. 
031 229 8292 Ext 3806). 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATION 18 FRIDAY 17 JULY 
1881. THEM 


Colleges of Art 



Inglemire Avenue, Hull HU67LU 
Tel: (0482) 42167 


1H668 


Hull College of 
Higher Education 


Appointments 

wanted 


ENGLISH TEACHER 
Ina^AbiScdl^rv ' 1 


. . . j* expo norm at tertiary H — 

tttmUy.* reiumod (ran arable uni- 
rally; kppDinLnapt; Excellent raf. 

SR9n 

\ • i. 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Civil Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£4386- £8034 

Applications ara invllad from 
orailuniOB with good acadenu 
quallllcollona. 

The research programme wil 
involve tho dasign ol naw rodt 
pi'taia Bln) stability ol existing 
In relation io new methodj d 
working in the brlghdlng Gypum 
Mines. 

The successful candidate vdi be 
registered for an M Phil /PhD of the 
CNAA. 

Application form and furtw 
details from the Deputy Hntf of 
Personnel, Brighton Pofyiachitft 
Moulseooomb, Brighton 8JU 
4AT. Telephont Brighton 8M8 
Ext. 2637. Closing data lOlhjty 
1881. 

mas I 


BIRMINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY Or 

CENTRE FOR MATERlAU 
SCIENCE 

Research Fellowship 

Applies! Iona invited for nu 
three year SRC funded ps«M- 
able from I Septombar. 1111, 
cuiKurnod with ’‘The ElKinak 
Structure of Random SuMn- 
tlonal Alloys". 

Project involve* use ol nqk- 
reiolvod phatooloctron iptctrot 
copy and KKR-CPA Uirary ml 
requires collaboration tMIUN* 
Birmingham and a theory 


Birmingham and a theory pwt 
(under Dr a. L. Gyorflyl«B.H. 
Will* Physics Laboratory. W- 
■Ity of Brl(to). Suctyafl 
dldato liaied In HlnnlMtaa 
applicant* should have lorn- 
liy aubmltladt PhD In WuUo 
allied aubjact; knowledfid 


veralty of Brlatai- Surreala 
candidate baled In Blnnlnfna 
Applicant* shoujd hay* jar n- 
centl 

electron'* ipactroeetipy. 
phynlca or solid atnie phytinu 
advantago but not eiuntul. 

The salary will lie on RMwO 
Fellow I A scale £6.O70 ; CI0.ST[ 


aiartlna aalary 


Informal onaulrloa to Dr. JI G 
onion, *021 472 1301 oil IN* 
Further particulars tram 
tent Rnglatrar. (Sri A.lMfwH 
Box 363. UJi-mliiaham, DlSJfT® 


¥ 


plus auperannuotld^ Made* 

lulrioa t ' 

72 1301 
.ulara ( 

, (Set J 

Qox 363. Ulrmlngham, 
whom Bpp | hat lone C three 
Incluillnn full currlculumvnH“J 
naming tltreo refaireo* 

LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 

M*c,tiSRtSCi8Siifom 

inent or Mechanical Enain**™’* 

ini I tlte.a frartj f** 

low wet or on h qb epeM 
Api’lirnnl* alioqld haw 
own iloqrno In 
uliirnrliig or phyalca. 
fltr oxiiorlaitco would b®*nM 

'‘"Ib’l to study the dwamkj'jjj 
l«Y nnd coni rPlofueapiM 
rnarnlltloN. AuplK*"** 
un lionutii a iimirc" In ensut^ "k*, 
■mit I to ni n tics or 
nraiiuuloa oxparluncc wouw 
ndvunliuin. 

The piisl* nrn '“nabh 
vonra In the m*|I|1 

iunr>**lul canilUlnteB vvlIlM^ 
bin m renlatnr for •* luon®* 

Initial “bir|»» wl»iW Ib^ 1 
£3.28.9 - CB.IOS l*or onmmi 

Yurthfir ''artUiilarg 
iillcntlnn fornia h’ Q ' x „° urJhf* 
irtim llio Renlairar. The ug, y» 
tv. P.O. Box 147 . Uvorl^^ 
3lix. by whom 
ihould be received noU^J m 
t| l h 1 9S1 ■ Qu otB 


MANCHESTER 

THBUNIVBR81T7 Of 

re6E «h S e® NTC ' £j 
A ppllcat lone »re^ v j“2S^ 

»dTow r .r®'^ 


DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE COLLEGE OF ART 

POST OF HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, CATERING AND 
INSTITUTIONAL. MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for the above post In the School of 
UEUE Catering and Institutional Management 

which at present offers courses leading to the awardof the 

Ec ° r ". rn,< » Br }<! ^ Higher Diploma ip Hotel, 
Catering and Institutional Management; Proposals are 

,O ,apl,C0 1118 “" ,lne 

Applicants should be knowledgebble end conversant with at 

School 0 and Y ££ re of ^ four ? a,n disciplines of the 

School end have had senior academic administrative 

wKnS-° r ' B ant pr0,8wlonal ° r tiuelhess management 

llie annual salary is £16.610 (under review). 

232Bi??tn f ^ PBr 1 h Ro f d r Dundee DD1 4HT Tel: 0382 



Holidays and 

Accommodation 


THBTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.6.81 



Administration 


Overseas 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. AND SCIENCE 

HIV! Inspectors of Schools 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 36 and 46, for appointment bs HM Inspectors to work 
mainly In Further and Higher Education. Vecancies exist In the 
following fields: Adult Education; Art and Design; Business 
and Management Studies; Civil Engineering and Construction; 
Computer Education; Engineering; Food Education; Social 
Sciences. For all posts, applicants should be well qualified in 
an appropriate discipline and have substantial teaching 
experience. All HM Inspectors undertake general duties as well 
as specialist work and candidates should, therefore, have a 
broad Interest In Further and Higher Education. Some of the 
posts require, In addition, appropriate industrial experience. 

Starting sflfery is within the range £12,32E-£17,508 (higher in 
London). The salery scales are, however, under review. Higher 
posts are filled by promotion. 

Application forma (to ba returned by 17th July 1981) and 
further Information may ba obtained from Miss J. D. 
Church, .Department of Education and Sclenoe, Room 
10/2, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SE1 7PH, 
telephone 01-928 9222, extension 2237 or 2786. Please 
quote 2/81 E. 

THES11 



SENIOR STUDENT 
ADVISORY OFFICER 

SL‘A’ Scale £10.609 to £13,291 
(under review) 

Applications ere invited for appointment to the post of Senior 
Student Advisory Officer with responsibility for running the 
College 8 Student Advisory Service. The Service le charged 
wtn ihB task of providing careers advice to 2,200 full-time 
sluoants as wall as providing welfare, accommodation and 
nealth services. Candidates who should be graduates, should 
nave proven administrative ability: Industrial experience and 
experience ol r or training In, vocational guidance would be an 
added advantage. 

Further particulars. Including details of the work 

j f n by V 18 8Brv, ° 8 - and application forms may be 
,ro ?3. t ^® Par "°nne| Officer. Paisley College of 
r“ h 0 n °'°D y - H*Bh Street, Paisley PA1 2BE (Tel: 041-887-1241 
July IMI m complB,ad fa™ 1 * *hould ba returned by 

_• THEStt 


J 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNTVER61TY OF 
WHITWORTH ARTOALLERY 


SeE 1 




SUNDERLAND 

BUNDER LAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTLY OP HUMANITIES 
F ACU LTV RED (STRAR 

Salary Beale: AP4/B £6,097 - 
£7,338 par annum. 

Thli poet affar* an oicotlent 



opportunity ror a graduate or 

t irofotalonal arlmlnialrntor ieok- 
np to widen hla/ltor oxpprlnnco in 
educational admlnlatratton. 


Candidates not poMtcailng thin 
apactf/c bac’ 
coniioemd. 


ocKDround will also be 
■Will oradimtea 
educs- 


conaluerea, as vtni prat 
wiihing to start a caraarln t 
tlonol anreinlslratlon. 


range p.a. c 
tloii and « P | 

fuhl ^ ftyrurnabla by 


Dull) 
ones to 


, Include personal aaalat- 
ihe Dean of tho Faculty. 


HU 


arganlxailon af the Faculty Ortics 
■yhlclt entails dealing With admla- 
alon and examination procedures 
olao aarviclna tho Facility Board 
and Its Standing Committees. 


Colieges of 
j^rther Education 


An application form and furth. 
rutmlar 
Tie 

luflu 


iculara may bs obtained 
nwn the. Personnel Officer. 
Sunderland Polytechnic. Langham 


Tower, 
land, 
July, IB 


Road, Sunder- 
Cloilng date 10th 
HU 





LONDON 

INNER LONDON 

tfess 

•niK'J^rvrgr ii I,. .. 


Personal 


IMMkDIATH ADVANCES 
etoa to vuo.oua 
wmiyn (arm* on ruquoet 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

31 Dover Struct, Piccadilly 
London W1A 4RT 

Phono. : 01-4V1 BV34 


C ^5 e & T C U ,^,W T %N^ 

Commune 90 mllae north of London 
seeks 9 new members. W* are 19 
adulti and IB adulta and 13 chil- 


dren. property cpmprlaaa 90 
roomed mansion, 17 acres and a 
jBr stable block. Wa Intend 


” formal 

l ^ l obt5tald > ? p,lt<,,lOT 


ry larga stable block, wa intend 
.w TuncUon aa an aHamatlve ra- 
aldentlal study centra _and pub- 
llahlng base. Intaraata; Community 
Action. Beolopy and .Alternative 
Technology Third Woi 

.Feminism — 

and medic 
, trtbutlon 
pis* £10 
lacour, 3 
Wait End 


VWV* m ILS * 

I Cumberland Mansloin, 
.atUiLDNDON. N.W.6. 


hao 


H7 


MORTGAOBS. flemort gage* : "Top- 
. udb". aacurf d arid uDMCurw loona. 
01-^46 ftfli. Martin Hinack LJd., 



Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


School of 

Behavioural Science 

LECTURER - ORGANIZATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (Ref. 393) 

•Participate In course design and administration, 
community liaison, teaching and field research 
supervision of the Graduate Diploma in Occupa- 
tional Psychology. Relevant higher degree (PhD 
preferred) and at least five years -experience in 
business or industry required. Proven ability to 
conduct research and publish an advantage. 

School of 

Occupational Therapy 

SENIOR LECTURER (Ref. 251C) 

Teach, develop and co-ordinate occupational 
therapy theory and practice including develop- 
mental disabilities within undergraduate 
programme. Provide educational leadership and 
undertake administration. 

Applicants must possess professional qualifica- 
tions recognised by WFOT, have a minimum of 
five years clinical experience, with a minimum of 
three years In developmental disabilities, and 
have previous tertiary teaching experience. 

School of 
Community Health 

8ENIOR LECTURER - OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH AND SAFETY (Ref. 371A) 

Develop, coordinate and teach occupational 
health, hygiene and safety in graduate and under- 
graduate programmes. Considerable industrial 
experience essential. 

Applicants should possess a higher degree and 
research experience in the field of occupational 
health and/or safety. 

LECTURER - BIOSTASTICS/ 

EPIDEMIOLOGY (Ref. 395) 

Teach health research methods, biostatistics and 
epidemiology in graduate programmes for health 
professionals; organise/supervlse computing 
laboratory sessions; participate In consultative 
programme for health research. 

School of Art and Design 

LECTURER - FOUNDATION C0UR8E 
DE8IGN (Ref. 3021 

Develop and teach basic introductory and diag- 
nostic courses in design for all students undertak- 
ing first degree level programmes leading to 
specialisation in graphic, media, industrial and 
craft design. 

Applicants must possess e first degree in the field 
of study with professional design and tertiary 
teaching experience. A higher degree in the field 
will be advantageous. 

School of 

Architecture and Planning 

LECTURER - QUANTITY SURVEYING 
(Ref. 391) 

Teach prices analysis and cost planning and con- 
trol in new three year Quantity Surveying degree 
course. Eligibility for membership of the Austra- 
lian Institute of Quantity Surveyors or Royal 
Institute of Chartered Surveyors and relevant 
professional experience essential. Experience in 
computer application* i*W, .cpgt , modelling Weft 1 ’ ? 
niques an advantage. Limited terfn appointment 
up to a maximum of three years available. 

Salary Rang*: Senior Lecturer $26,683 - $30,886. lacturti $18,821 
- $28,037 IJAuil) 

QuilIttceUcni: Senior Lecturer - a relevant higher deg re* and carnUat*. . 
bla experience, intluduig tertiary teaching prafarrad. Lsouirar - 
postgraduate qualiticallong m!h aipertanc*. hcbdmg leaching dadrable 
Candidate* with In nr qua lUloe none wJI be coniidarad at oltiar man (ha 
advsrtiiad levels 

Tenure: These poalttone lets hiding Rel. 3B 1 1 am avaaable with permanent 
tenure, however the Institute la interested hi receiving appHeeltoni fiom 
parson* profaning a Limited Term appointment 

Condition* Inohrda lama lor appoint**' and fantly phia aoma anhlanco 
with ramovd espanaai Superannuation •• available lor tlalf with Perma- 
nent Tenors Return lira* are provided I or alall appointed lor a Limited 
Term. 

Application*: Duals. Including name* and addrasao* ol ihiea moroge 
ihould no aubmlHed In duplicate not Mar Hwi> 3let July I9SI to th* 
Migration Officer. Western Australia House. *1# Stand. London WC2R 
OAJ. Irom whom a brochure containing hirthir information mar ba 
obtained 

When applying please Quote position relarenee number and code HEB 


Freepost. London. NW4 1 YB. 


HM 


A FURTHER SELECTION 
OF OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 

. a ma nA/^e on ■ 



L Jl J .-/I J» ■■ -•JLF'.b- _✓! J1 * 

POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL & HEALTH CARE 

Principal Lecturer 

(Co-ordinator of Studies) 

PROGRAMME 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICERS 

(HK*107,580 to HK $163,900 p.a. Plus 25% 
Contract Gratuity at Senior Lecturer level 
HK$61,380 to HK$1 02,180 p.a. Plus 26% 
Contract Gratuity at Lecturer level) 

£1 = HK$10.96 on 17.8.81) 

The Hong Kong Polytechnic requires parsons with qualif- 
ications or wido oxperience In Instructional Development to 
initiate, stimulate and co-ordinate the production o( learning 
packages for utilization on the Polytechnic's wide lange of 
evening courses. 

The successful candidate should bD able to conduct needs 
assessment, learning analysis, task analysis, content review, 
media design, selection and evaluation. 

The malarial referred to will be produced by the subject 
specie lists, in co-operation with the Programme Development 
Officers, on a commissioned basis and copyright and royalty 
agreements will be determined for each package. 

The Polytechnic Is committed to ihe production of this type of 
teaming material and because of its importance appointments 
will be made mainly at Senior Lecturer level, initially on a two 
year contract basis. 

Benefits include long leavo; subsidised accommodation for 
overseas appointees, and local appointees on a salary of 
HK$B,515 p.m. or above; medical and dental benefits; 
children's education allowance and a terminal gratuity of 25% 
of basic salary received over entire contract period. 

Application forms and further Information are obtained 
from tha Hong Kang Government Office, 6 Grafton Street, 
London W1X 3LB. U.K. Completed application forme 
should be returned to the same office by 10th July 1981. 

THES12 


CHURCHLANDS COLLEGE 

Perth, Western Australia 

Lecturer/ 

Assistant Lecturer in Law 

Churchlends Collage uva9 established In 1972 and fs situated 10 
kilometres from tho centre of Perth. In 1981 . 1260 students are 
enrolled in business studies courses and 1600 students are 
enrolled in teacher education courses. There era 150 members 
of academic staff. 

The School of Business offare a Bachelor of Business degree 
with streams tn Accounting, Administrative Studios. Finance, 
Information Management £r Information Processing together 
with Graduate Diplomas In Accounting. Finance and 
Management Studies. 

We ara looking for a Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
(depending upon qualifications and experience) to teach in one 
or more of the following areBs, namely. Commercial Law, 
Company Law. Industrial Law Bnd Consumer Law. 

You should have at least a law degree from a recognised 
University preferably with appropriate professional experience. 

Two senior members ot staff will visft the United Kingdom in 
1681 and candidates who have been shortlisted may be offered 
the opportunity to attend an interview. Tha successful 
applicant will ba expected to take up appointment by February 
1982. 

Conditions of Service are similar to those in universities and 
in other colleges of advancad education In Australia. 

Salaries: 

Lecturer. I * A 23.196 - *A 26,03B 

LePtiWlI , ,' h .4 ;.j ., :>.■ *A 18.820 - *A 22.661 

Assistant Lecturer 4A 17.082 - 4A 19,670 

Applications should Include personal particulars, details of 
qualif (cations, experience, publications, research and tha names 
and addresses of three referees. These should ba forwarded by 
August 15th, 1981, to: The Personnel Officer, Churchlands 
College. Pearson Street, Churchlanda 6018, Wostern 
Australia. 

THES12 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of African Studies 
DURBAN 


ApaUcitlom ate Invitod Irom luiutbly qualified paimi. tagsdia 
raca. coioui at nations* origin lot appointment to the poai u f 


l of Mi. religion. 


LECTURER 


In Camparetlvs African Government and Administration 
Thawtery m the range- R10 999 - (118 230 pat annum, 

Arademic quaMtcailpna and tonutreig avpanonca are required tn one a» mwu ol 
lha aortal fciencaa. Broadly . roncaVad. fair! raiment to Contpvuiiva African 
(jovamntani ana Admintetiattotv A hnovriadga of African aoctatta* outiidc 
Soulhsin Africa would In en additional tacommandaikui 

.. Tha romntoncing nfarv notch «$) ba dapendam on the quaUflCilloni onriior 
oxjMnanra ol iha weeasaful applicant in addition, a aaryrea bonui or 939b ol ona 
mofliti'e * artary b payable aubjqci to Tioaaury <4gnlatioi>a. 

AppHeotton form*, forth ar paHlmtara>a< tha pint and rniomutlon on 
panmix tnadloalald. group Itreuraho*. Half bursary, houilnn loan ami subsidy 
tahomae. long l**vt> conditions andtmoUng npanwi on (Wat apnnfanmanl 
(re obtain abio (rom dti i Rifllstrar. UiWvaraity or Nalat King GaorQS V Avanuo. 
“urban, 4001. South Africa with whom appHcaUana on uia praaaiibdrf farm, 
mini ba todead not laiat than 7ih Augual 1881 quoting iha Hfaranc* 
Ado, 063IS1. TH6912 
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life 


on’s 


Saturday 


My first weekend in London. Shop 
briefly walking to British Museum to 
take In The Gauls and their ghoulish 
burial paraphernalia plus rrincefy 
Paintings of the M ugh tils, but leave 
Turner A The SuMime for another 
time. Early evening train to Oxford to 
party given by two prominent histor- 
ians - definitely a glittering prizes do. 
Meet a number of people with new 
books out, several there reviewing 
each other's. Famous Sunduy col- 
umnist advises on how to get on the 
food writing gravy (min and then 
amuses with tale of libel about a 


S ing myself during the last few 
s by writing about all sorts ot 
< ^fl B ■ things other than education I think it is 

^ -w time I wrote more specifically about 

B # B / education, while suspecting that I have 

fl W got out of the habit of confining myself 

U.IU.I W to one subject. 

■ *wm mi fi T Looking recently at two projects 

Wr . launched by enthusiastic people, with 
1 the help of the Manpower Services 
^ Commission, to create some work and 
ling, drugs, Triads. At last, material for training for boys and girls of the 16 to 
a novel. . . Despite cuir prodding, they ]9 age group who would otherwise join 
remain inscrutable, fobbing us with the the growing army of unemployed 
improbable tale of just happening to youth. I have been forced to think 
have found o pair of handcuffs in the again about the relevance or irrele- 
Ladics and thought they must be mine, vance of studies we take for granted. 

Weird. The 16 to 19 age group may not seem to 

■MHBBHBBB be the concern of higher education . but 

Uforltiarrlntj in Police it is because higher eduction 

W eClUCoUay affects all the rest of education, giving 

Quiet, writing day at Shell. Later, at it a sense of security when all is going 
friend's invitation join Lord Evans’s well and the opposite when higher 
group at House of Lords prior to his -education is itself in trouble, 
speech on leasehold reform, which has There clearly is a ensis m higher 
been championed by two Cardiff education al the moment , or ;it least a 
women. Once through security cheeks new one. The “crisis in the university’ 


Training for 
a new concept 
of work 


THET1MF.S HIGHER EIHICATIONSIIPPLEMENT ^ 

f nr least in principle, a job at the^J 
ig IUr notorious shortage of such jobs C 
© us to Hunk se f-crmcally again; m. 

rsn^oili t ruining people for unentplovmtti ‘ 


XHET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.6.81 


Wednesday 



of n Careers Adviser, but there s a nm | three Cardiganshire ladies whom I comparisons. The crisis this time is not VT 

thought. know. Small world theory borne out confined to the university but spreads PatriCK NUttfiCnS 

when, during drinks on the terrace, across the whole of higher education 0 

i one of the party turns out to be new (and into the pastures off urthereduca- _ .. ... 

oUnday Liberal peer Geoff Tordoff, who is lion) - a concept which did not really fighting itself and fall to pieces, like 

Spend morn hie recovering with hosts’ Shell Public Affairs man, whose de- exist when much of the fundamental Napoleon s army retreating from 
dSliS yolng children. Their parlmcnl I am due to visit to conduct think ng about the nature o a wnver- Moscow, but thinw are not yet that bad 
mXr and (reminisce on student days Interviews for job descriptions. He sity (ns if “the university were a and I am consoled (and amazed) by the 
T AbemtwyTh and on mutual uc- challenges me ro describe fes! platonic idea) was done. . number of academics who have mut- 

uaintunccs. Back iiv London, spend a BBMBHBBB . ptatworldofh.ghereducation.snot tered quietly, Best thing that ever 

Thursday JSJf Sffi "7Z? £5 ™ d ays » 

Fire »f London (marvellous simulation Busy day reworking joh descriptions of l?% lly t K^I15^Sh k [hi 

pr^SSc S?r(fn P dTve 0 whetherSe w^ i 

1 Ar "ft? *2552 today is a very pragmatic one too - not future) and I have come away more 


were a and I am consoledfand amazed) by the 
number of academics who have mat- 
in is not tered quietly, “Best thing that ever 
agmatic happened to us”, 
ids of a l have spent two days recently in 
nt kind, places other than this polytechnic pre- 
-ith that seating papers and discussing the fu- 


* ruining people Tor unemployma ' 

As one of the protagonists d 
functional school, l have nevtiC 
convinced that it is our job.iftheS 
be permanent unemployment, | 0 J; 
people to sit down and watch televise 
for the rest of their lives. Bnt a. 
developments of the last few d«adn 
means that there is sure to be ax* 
ployment of the kind we shout abi 
now; technological advances sutth 
make it unnecessary that some of the 
more mindless and repetitive jtf, 
should be done other than automata 
ly. Ami that means that we must tool 
at the meaning of work - of uctivmti 
and occupations and employmem- 
agnin. 

To quote from one of my own recec 
lectures, we have inherited from V* 
oriiin England the divorce betwe« 
industry and education. Any brinanj 
of them together requires a recopitict 
of changes in the meaning of worK-na 
just front labour lo leisure but atom 
view of work, which includes what to 
many people looks like leisure. 01 
course there will be unemployment^ 
only if wc fail to recognize the mi 
enlarged meaning of work, inctofy 
welfare, commitment and socu/as- 
cern. We live in what is rapidly bwa- 
, ing a DIY society in which evajoz 
will have to do his or her own mb 
tenance and have a more pwveil 
concern for his or her environmenth 
that world leisure is not idleness 
part of work. We need a synoptic** 

The idea of a synoptic view issa 
new. It was used to great effect by i 
Patrick Geddes, the founder of nd 


with Ico vs vo ic e- over ) and the S cco nd R seems to me in character with that seating papers and discussing the fu- Patrick Geddes. the'founder oft^ 

World $ar I Anderson air raid shelter E!3 P ^ Pragmatic new world that the crisis of ture (and even whether there was a era town planning; in Giles « Ewb 

iriJfnhPviiuS *oday is a very pragmatic one too - not future) and I have come away more tion he insisted that it was essentklt 
f)i?co lift on dibnlav brines back ^Uniu ?mnre«<*d bvthe about ,he turmoil of ideas but simply fascinated and convinced by the deter- bring together studies in geografy 

Memories o? ann3Sps b to^e Sheir SSftfiK ? b _oul being short :of money. There J ecorforniL and ^ciology^ - E 


Monday 


memories of annual trips to see their horoualiness and professionalism of au " u . 1 m \"p u niu l ,c * “ re f 18 * uacu „ 

windtw displays, the toy department shell’s elaborate appraisal system, nothing like a lack of money for feel when things were better re- 
and Father Christmas. Commenting on the munificence of P^tponing the dispassionate discus- sourced. Wide everything is laid on 

Shell (e*celfcnt free restaurant coffee of platonic ideas. and the future is assured mere is little 

onTian oSdU? shoos medical centre In the midsl of the crisis and the cries to ® et u P set about other than lnvia1 '' 

^^dreLdorocessinaofmv 

firsl°Shefl joh descriprion, I have time tainlv by way of contrast life here AVubSSSdom bHt % w ^ d ° ^ niattCr ’ 

to peruse my survey or graduate ap- highlights the relative austerity of i?. It 

pliemi on ^interview s/offers to mules public sector life. Also pleasant change ^ nd & u riM^ 
and remales, which I am to present to to experience secure environment ™ 

an Association of. Graduate Careers again where conversations do not in- " si I have never been COn- 

Advisory Services Equal Opportuni- evitahly dwell on redundancies, likely r! , f u u * " 

ties Working Party Open Day (in Shell student numbers and the merits or ^ h p , g 0 lT v i nce ^ We Should train 

this would ’’simply" lie AGCASEOW- otherwise of academic departments r b r /’ , Sh/ n ?nth^ rp - nennle to watch television 

POD ). Evening meeting of this group, (and the Careers Servicel) - dog eating “J l ° 1 V* Ll, ii ** 

where Uisitice to see colleagues again. doginlhelondofCanUieandihe Able. for the rest of their lives 

*aras.T£,'3 !!:. tdh sst 

^IcN^^^heuNLaw.r Friday M 


Awaiting the word processing of my 
first Shell job description, I have time 
to peruse my survey of graduate ap- 
plications/in lerviews/offers to mules 
and females, which 1 am to present to 
an Association of. Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services Equal Opportuni- 
ties Working Party Open Day (in Shell 


mood in the groves of academe which is things that do not matter, 
not at all unwelcome. In the last few 


I have never been con- 
vinced we should train 


where it is nice to see colleagues again, dog in the land o f Canine and the Able. C2f l ¥m?S n ?tirmil2Srt al {iw t4 !Se 

Afterwards meer Indian fiends far Mmmmmmmmmm 

meal where I hear about (heir recent t-% 4 1 rcthinKiiig forced on them and have 

trip to New York and the UN Law of Friday ® 

the Sea conference. Wine promotes . Spend excellent morning over at Shell efficient a^d ingenious. 

gossip and then a more serious discus- international on South Sank, starting Th»V not m^n th«. we «re 


starting That does not mean that we are 


iWra n \hc sSThere ^ll* selcer view over London from the 

being coloured in the Sa tes and here. top _ tru | y uplifting, and reassuring in that we are likely to research better, 

sornc ways, as the many Wren churcnes though of course it may he that 
Tuesday sUll stand lout and Inval the i mixed bag teaching is a relatively cheap and 

J of skyscrapere. Meet Shell s head or individual activity whereas any re- 

Nervously deliver my survey findings translation and we have long discussion seaic b worth doing is expensive and 
and then enjoy rest of morning's pro- about careers in translation and lan- requires lots of people. I doubt If there 
Flgrutme on equal opportumUes, guage degree courses (she is a member is n much evidence that teaching has 
tag session on Women Assertive of CNA A validation committee) mvvays been at its best in conditions of 
Behaviour. Wishl'd heard it before my Eventual and delicious lunch with affluence and I can rhinlt nf several 
piece. Lunch with Aberystwyth head young Foreign Office friend in Covenl “5 'SMS in Jatty cffsroX with 
of department as he is in London too. Garden renders Friday afternoon less „o visual aids or with equipment that 
Evening, meet Mend in dank alar bar than productive Contemplate my bus- never worked who nevertheless woke 
frequented by mandarins. Celebrate band s arrival that night and Anyone rae uo (Q new wor |ds of wonder and 
hu change from the law to merchant for Denis in Whitehall 7 experience 

. Susan C. Balsam 

when aH'F Se UZ b c««m ,he S^ihan tefor'e W 

Co " ege of Wala ' Abcry - douk oa the horizon. There*, 


Tuesday S'! 

Nervously deliver my survey; findings trar 
and then enjoy rest of morning's pro- abc 
Flgramme on equal Opportunities, gue 
ing session on Women and Assertive of 
Behaviour. Wishl’d heard it before my Eve 
piece. Lunch with Aberystwyth head you 
of department as he is in London too. Ga 
Evening, meet Mend in dank cellar bar tha 
frequented by mandarins. Celebrate bar 
his change from the law to merchant for 
banking and his birthday in a Singapo- 
rean restaurant, where he is obviously 
well known. Mystery of the evening _ 
when one oF the staff quizzes me on Tht 
whether L am a police womanil 1 }). Im- Un 
mediately imagine scenes of gamb- stw 


Of course trivialities are what we like 
to discuss when times are good because 
they are what wc really understand. 
Times have changed. The possibility of 
redundancy, like other unwelcome 
events, does concentrate the mind 
wonderfully. 

What the crisis has been forcing me 
to do, in various lectures and papers as 
well as countless discussions with col- 


stwyih. 


tyiiol me viisui tins uecii luiumg iliv WC CHn UC rCHSOllliuij w ^ 

to do, in various lectures and papers as time being (und it is very lmP° n “L 
well as countless discussions with col- any rethinking about oducauwj ' 
leagues, is to concentrate more upon is that there is no way other ui“, . 
what we are educating and training our for the majority of people to J* . 
students for, That may not matter very themselves; the idc n t | fic a ‘W'' 4 1 . 
much in the ancient universities -- or what they do is what gives mosipp , 
possibly even in the great provincial identity and self-respect. , ^ . 
universities - but it is an immediate And that lakes me back totnjt't. . 
problem for the polytechnics because the 16 to 19 age group, esp* 0 ®^ 
we were set up and developed (and part of it - the vast majority-*??) 
some of us have confidently made it a not going to enter higher euu»«^ 
policy) to education and train people is the single most crucial ana a j -■ 

for occupations; in any course that we oroblem facing education wjL 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Research and the law of supply and demand 


economics and sociology - P1 k 
W ork and Folk - and discover the mo 
between them. That required, heal 
a synoptic view. We now need i 
synoptic view of work which incWa 
not only employment but manyariiv . 
ties that look like employment. Th 
includes most of the creative uti 

In the world of industry we »«« 
literate and critical work force in a 
environment in which it is necewa^ ? 
agree rather than obey. That injw 
demands a size which is that ore 
human group, the group W«ng 
to be effective and offer tee un- 
necessary for the improvement o<“ 
job, small enough for its memW't 
know one unother (at the verylwr ■, 
name). It is even more necesswj* 
world of the arts and pers°, nal 1 

is the condition for crcativiiy.Tlwe 

no evidence that huge organ®™ , 
arc creative; where they seem wk» 
usually the case that the brgam aw, 
broken down internally mid o 1 ®* - . 
groups or units. . , . , kl1i( 1 . 

The Implication of this » J® 

hove to do a lot of rethinking . ; 
both work and education. 
wc can be reasonably c ® rlala tLi, 


ciouas on the bonzon. There s always a for occupations; in any course that we problem facing education wjL 
danger that an army ih retreat will start consider running there should be, at hope to return to It in a later co^ 


Private funds 
for the public 
sector? 


the Hitachi chair of electronic en- The big difference, unfortunately 


As l listened to the “snap, crackle and 
pop"- of the; breakfasf ’cereal^ th'cft 
C9mi to • me What’ -1 shall call the 
“Kellogg solution 11 to the financial 
(roubles qf our universities. 

The Harvard Business School, hns a 
Kellogg chair of marketing, It has 


mwKeung, or me oeecnam 1 cnair pt 
pharmaceutical research? After all, 
Beechams poured enough money into 
the music world. 

_ Cricket , tennis, motor racing and the 


'British Gdverniriferitf yW(t pot encour- 
age giving. There are huge tax incen- 
tives in the States. Gifts to charities can 
be set against tax. In this country, the 
tax concession lies with the benefici- 
ary, which is rather odd if no one has 


sionist in those very areas tlie ^ 
ment wants to see grow ' " Tuj: 
vocational and high teehnoiogy^ ,j. 
Let private enterprise bac 
thinks is important. Let th 
ment encourage the private j 
put its money where its iboM*. 

Prtuata fiinriino need notp 


«P V” o L o, t 0r choirs. So. you | ikCj mfly ’ no t be an expensive as the tax concwslon Ues with the benefici- . n , nr ^(v 

might add, have our own universities, demands of a university. But think of ar y* wbseh i u rather odd if no one has Private funding need not P ^pf;. 
Tme.butt^ naming ofchairs npt the return to a company seeking to ?ny incentive tq give. Charitable status university remaining an ^, ear diV' r :: 
such big business in this country. Why, up-market its image, with its name' donations received from income marily concerned with r*|_ fr :[r • 
name a chair after some iocal worthv. ■ tX™,,*.* ,u_ i tax. To uranf n rr,m<a»i nn a ih#> r awn saw- ,A 


Sir, - Here is a typical university 
conversation; 

“How is the research going?” 

“Well, I've just published my sixth 
book, had a run of 12 papers in 
successive issues of The Faraday Trans- 
actions and am just coming up to my 
250 th research publication and my 50th 
research student.” 

“No, I don't mean that. All these 
items arc unimportant. How much 
money have you got for your research 
projects?" 

“I've got 12 part-time PhD students 
In industry working on industrial 
topics, five more at university funded 
directly from industry, and three more 
who have money from industrial re- 
search institutes. 

“That's not really what I mean - the 
type of research is unimportant. The 
key question is have you any money 
from the Science Research Council or 
Government sources?” 

“I have two students on an SRC 
award?" 

“Does not sound an impressive fund- 
ing to me - it won't help us in this table 
of research at universities”. 

National body 

Sir, - Your columns have kept us 
informed about the arguments going 
on in the DES over the composition of 
the eventual national body to control 
public sector higher education. Now 
the argument goes one way, your leaks 
tell us, now it goes the other. If the 
matter were not important, this storm 
in a colander would be fun. 

Unfortunately it is vastly important, 
and not only to us who work in 

a technics and to our immediate 
ents. What is being fought over in a 
most unedifying power-struggle, under 
an Indecisive minister, is the tenor and 
calibre of the nation’s technological 
education for decades to come. 
Whether Tory bosses from the shires. 
or broad left politicos in Natfhe’s 
leadership, or bureaucrats in the DES, 
or a combination of such invested 
interests is/are to distribute the funding 
to polytechnics and cognate colleges, is 
all that they can argue about. 

Well, I have taught in a polytechnic 
since 1971. In the ensuing decade the 
polytechnics have striven, by dint of 
devising applied and applicable higher 
education in both technological and 
non-tecnnological disciplines, to res- 

Bodleian Library 

Sir. - Your report on the proposal to 
reduce the opening hours of tne Bod- 
wian Library reveals yet another exam- 
ple of now the manner of reducing 
university finance is resulting in crucial 

at«2 0ns u n tl ? e , future °f national 
wets, such as the library, being made 

s? !l an ? w financial criteria of the 
umwreity that happens to own them. If 
of a yd««Mty of this Crown 
j.® 1 collection of books are re- 
““d then it will affect not only those 
^rmanent residents of Oxford who 
"*« dur *ng office hours. Its 
wR dvene PPact will be on those 
whether through luck , 
^toongh choice, happen not to be 
"5*1* Oxford University, 
n* someone who has used the library 
years, as a full-time and a 
fiwv? e 8t H dea t, I sincerely hope that 
(ire^vf r 8 ?° r tion Sets passed by 
0 »i?*’ As for the proponents of 
thai^T^ 1011 ’ they can rest assured 
owm*. i eventually their libraty 
P Jy during banking hours, this 
clasinoT^ 80176 as a P re text for 
uitoSnn* ■ down entirely, due to the 
she caX C e *P lo ‘tation of an expen- 
v? “PlW asset. • 


This is an imagined conversation but 
crystallizes the arguments being ban- 
died around between heads of depart- 
ments or section heads and their staff in 
universities up and down the country. 
Is this valid or ethical? The amount of 
money put into a department is not 
really a measure of scientific success. 
Rather it is the quality of staff, the 
interaction at undergraduate level be- 
tween staff and students and the 
amount of research actually published. 
Yet because of the present financial 
implications the continuation of uni- 
versity research and teaching is in 
many cases dependent on research 
money received in the begging bowl 
from the Government, not on money 
received from other sources, and it 
would seem not on results seen in the 
form of research publications. 

The quality of staff is important if the 
emphasis is really on research when the 
fact that a department has say 10 staff 
with DSc as their academic qualifica- 
tion must count, but this must be 
judged against the obvious fact that 90 
per cent of the students are under- 
graduates and destined for careers in 
industry. If the present signs are any- 

cue the United Kingdom from the 
effects of not having established the 
polytechnics when it should have: a 
century ago in 1870. When Britain 
created the first Industrial Revolution 
it had no rivals; as the second Industrial 
Revolution gathers pace rivals 
abound. Are we, like 17th-century 
Spain, to sink complacently into re- 
liance on a great past, and tne remitt- 
ance income of the treasure-fleet of 
North Sea oil? 

For that is what will happen if the 
vested interests win. Tne shorter 
money gets - and it may for a while - 
the more they will squabble. Without a 
UGC-type body for PSHE it will 
decline and with it any hope that 
versatile, applied, educated-to-make 

H e will gain the prestige and 
on-making positions presently 
held by the theoretical, educated-to- 
talk people who are verbalizing us out 
of the industrial world. 

Out side must have a body made up 
of individuals chosen for their exper- 
tise and eminence who can decide 
disinterestedly. Who should sit on this 
ideal body? Wise men and women , one 
hopes, drawn from a wide field - local 
government, commerce and industry, 
the professions, the creative arts, cont- 

A new academy 
Sir, - As the person who volunteered 
to act as rapporteur for the meeting 
colled to discuss the possiblity of an 
Academy of the Social Sciences I 
would like to correct the misleading 
impression given by your report 
{THES June 12, 1981). 

No decision to found an academy 
was taken; it could not be, for many of 
the representatives of the learned 
societies had no remit to take such a 
decision. (Among these representa- 
tives were those of the Royal Anthro- 
poligical Institute: the director- not an 
;Bcaderaic-and a council member; and 
those of the Association of Social 
Anthropologists - the current chair- 
man from Oxford, and past chairman 
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societies for their decision. It cannot 
pre-empt that decision. 

My record of the debate about a 
possible political role for such an 
academy does not agree with your 
report, while it was pointed out that 
the original proposal was unclear as to 
its aims and that a political role might 
be one of them, it was not my under- 
standing that it was agreed that a 
political role was desirable. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. LA FONTAINE. 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


going on in administrative ana nnaii- 
cial minds concerned with the social 
sciences. The unattributed information 
leaked to the press is not very helpful. 
On the one hand there are rumours of 
far-reaching .plans for the amalgama- 
tion, or possible abolition, of oSKi~ 
subject committees (there seems even 


thing to go by then the restrictions 
imposed will merely propel universities 
into the inner sanctums of the ivory 
tower even more remote from the real 
problems of the world. The amount ol 
research published would seem a more 
likely indication of the “worthiness" of 
current research and certainly more 
important than the money put into the 
project. However, this is also a crude 
measure and the same comment must 
apply to any attempt to provide a scale 
based on PhD students who graduate. 

Is it too much to suggest that the 
natural and basic law is still that of 
supply and demand? If students enroll 
for certain courses at certain places 
then it is because these courses nave a ' 
vocational worth and a good academic 
reputation. If these two criteria are not 
met then in most institutions these 
courses will disappear and cease to 
exist. This is the real basis for both 
expansion and contraction in universi- 
ties and polytechnics and is the only 
signpost that a Government should 
note. 

Yours faithfully 
D. DOLLIMORE 

Reader in Physical Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Salford. 

munications, education, religion, the 
armed forces. The DES would provide 
the assessors. The body would be 
responsible for funding major institu- 
tions as well as those parts of minor 
institutions that came within an agreed 
definition of HE work. Manpower 
planning may be impossible but even- 
handed funding is not. 

Ah, but the local interest, the re- 
sponsiveness etc, would be lost. 

Not so. It would be enhanced, where 
it should be: at local level. Governing 
bodies would be greatly strengthened 
through much better representation of 
particularist interests, with a heavy 
weighting to local and regional in- 
terests. local industries, commerce, 
administrations and voluntary bodies. 
They would be welcome to make 
financial contributions to the institu- 
tion for specific purposes. 

Finally, who should chair this ideal 
body? May I suggest, as first chairman 
to give it the prestige it will need. 
Prince Philip? Such a job would echo 
dearly his own interests and those of 
Prince Albert before him. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HART | 

National Vice Chairman, APT, Hat- 1 
field Polytechnic. 


to be a confusion between such com- 
mittees and a host of minor panels and 
working parties). On the other hand, 
there is a proposal for a united “social 
sciences academy” whidi seems in 
certain lights to reflect a mirror image 
of tho already very vulnerable struc- 
ture of the SSRC. 

The problem evidently lies in what is 
beginning to took dangerously tike a 
failure or nerve within the SSRC. Its 
financial troubles compared with those 
of the Science Research Council do not 
stem from inadequate administrative 
rationalization, but from a failure 
seriously to review the causes of the 
dedine in reputation of the social 
sdences among well-disposed persons 
in the lad 20 yqars. In' its.plaq? for the 
subject 6ommi(tees(f6r example) does 
the SSRC recognize the important foie 
of the individual subjects in restoring 
the confidence upon which public 
finance ultimately depends? The social 
sciences are, in their present form, a 
federation of convenience. (Who can 
name a great “social scientist’' — rather 
than, say, e great geographer, econo- 
mic historian, social philosopher or 
anthropologist?) “Over-arching" su- 
per-suDjects, or CBI-like structures, 
will not greatly help matters. If we are 
to redraw the map of knowledge, 
surely it should not come as the result 
of rearrangements devised at I Temple 
Avenue. The honourable status of 
studies of humanity is soraethingto 
demonstrate at our own pace. The 
urgent first step is to request the SSRC 
to show its proper confidence in the 
basic subjects whose training and re- 
search it was created to further. 

Yours sincerely, 

EDWIN ARDENER 
Chairman, Association of Social 
Anthropologists of the Common- 
wealth, C/o St John’s College, Oxford. 


Disquiet at the 
London proposals 

Sir, - It was with alarm that I read the 
account of the second discussion docu- 
ment produced by the Swinnerton- 
Dyer Committee. Reading the docu- 
ment itself has done nothing to dispel 
my sense of disquiet and indignation. 

Drawing up a “league table” of those 
institutions that are considered by the 
committee as “centres of excellence” 


($450 and those who, by implication 
are not, constitutes, l feel, a grave 
injustice to the small schools which. 


have so far enjoyed a high reputation in 
many of the subjects taught. It consti- 
tutes an injustice not only towards 
scholars o! international renown 
teaching in these schools, but also 
towards those excellent young men and 
women who entered the schools with 
high qualifications, and who, in com- 
petition with candidates from Larger 
high qualificatins, and who obtained 
outstanding results. 

Although, in the first instance, the 
grading of London schools may not be 
based on any real evidence - and I 
cannot find any real evidence in the 
document, supporting it -, there is a 
danger it will become a largely self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The publicity the 
league table has received, and the 
constant rumours of possible closures 
of small colleges surrounding the work 
of the committee and leaked lo the 
press have already dealt a severe blow 
to the prospect ot attracting the candi- 
dates of high calibre that departments 
of high repute can normally look 
forward to admitting. If, furthermore, 
the smaller schools are asked to bear 
more than their fair share of the 
economies on the grounds that larger 
institutions are, in the opinion of the 
committee, the more distinguished 
ones and should have higher unit 
incomes -(§11), it needs very little 
foresight to see that the excellence of 
many departments in the smaller col- 
leges is in jeopardy. 

The university system in this country 
has long been bedevilled by the 
erroneous notion that institutions and 
not individual scholars and teams of 
scholars possess the rare quality of 
excellence. To extend this notion to the 
schools of London University and 
enshrine it in a report will do nothing to 
preserve or further the excellence of 
teaclung and research in the universi- 
ties in Great Britain generally and in 
London University in particular. 

Yours faithfully, 

SILVIA RANAWAKE 
Department of German. Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London. 


Diploma disease 

Sir, - A candidate for whom I am an 
academic referee has sent me the 
“further particulars” of the chair in 
English at the University College of 
Botswana, as advertised recently in 
77?e THES. These reauire that appli- 
cants should “have a PnD in English". 
Do the appointing committee, and the 
British Council who are assisting re- 
cruitment, realize that if this specifica- 
tion were applied across British univer- 
sities it would Jiave the effect of 
disqualifying many who have become 
hoUSehb/d'nametf in English si tidies? 
Critics like Professor C. B. Cox of 
Manchester and A. E. Dyson of East 
Anglia, Professors Frank Kemiode 


Union View 

Time to wage 
war against 
anonymity 

It is easy to feel dispirited if one' 
currently works in the education ser- 
vice. It is not merely the cuts and the 
.general retrenchment in the service. 
Though that is cause for concern, one 
can see a similar pattern across the 
whole of the public sector. Suffering 
from cuts is at least a collective phe- 
nomenon!. However, what singles out 
the education service generally, and 
perhaps higher education in particular, 
is the dramatic loss of confidence in the 
service and what it has to offer. 

People no longer believe that, in 
some unspecified way, “education is a 
good thing". They no longer generally 
accept that the benefits which the 
education service provides are worth 
preserving, let alone fighting for. It is 
this loss of public confidence in the 
service which has enabled the present 
Government to attack it so successfully 
and to sap its strength of purpose. The 
continuous barrage of public reports 
and criticism, which often strikes a 
responsive chord among sections of the 
population with less than happy 
memories of (heir own or their chil- 
dren’s educational experiences, also 
weakens the morale of those still 
struggling to provide a balanced educa- 
tion at all levels of the service. 
Teachers and lecturers sense their lack 
of public credibility and deeply resent 
it. 

No one would wish to pretend that 
the education service is not capable of 
improvement, or that higher education 
in particular could not be changed for 
the better. However , the present critic- 
isms of the service are not designed to 
secure improvement but to demoralize 
those who should be foremost in 
resisting the decline of the industry. 
The Government, for example, sees a 


and Christopher Ricks of Cambridge, 
Professor Karl Miller of U.C. and 
Professor Roger Sharrock of King's, 
Professor Bernard Bergonzi of War- 
wick, Professor Laurence Lerner of 
Sussex, Professor Philip Collins of 
Leicester - these and dozens more 1 
among the English professoriate would 
be rejected by this new manifestation 
of the diploma disease. At least two 
leaders in the field of English language 
studies, Professor Barbara Strang of 
Newcastle and Professor John Sinclair 
of Birmingham, would similarly fall to 
make the short list. Has the British 
Council not got a duty to refuse to 
assist Third -world countries to operate 
in their academic recruitment such 
palpably absurd and self-defeating spe- 
cifications for appointment? 

Youre faithfully, 

J. STANFORD ASTON, 

40, Chesterton Hall Crescent, Cam- 
bridge. 



decline in higher education as inevit- 
able given the declining numbers of 
students who will form the 18 to 21 age 
group in Ihe - latter half oF the 1980s. 
Declining student numbers, the Gov- 
ernment asserts, will lead to declining 
demand for the service. 

This ignores totally the fact thnt half 
of the student population in public 
sector higher education docs not come 
front (his age group, but is composed of 
mature students. Nonetheless, it is 
surprising how many people, including 
many lecturers, are half convinced or 
the inevitability of decline because of 
rlie student numbers argument. Small 
wonder then that this argument 
appears logical to so many people. 

Natfhe nas therefore decided to 
launch a campaign for higher educa- 
tion. This will not be a typical trade 
union campaign with marches and 
lobbies of parliament but rather a 
promotional campaign aimed at in- 
forming not only local and national 
decision makers, but also - and impor- 
tantly - the general public of what 
public sector higher education has to 
offer and convincing them of its value. 
The public sector suffers from two 
factors, known In the advertising in- 
dustry ps a “lack of exposure" and 
“lack of product identification". 

Put in plain language, this means not 
enough people know of the existence 
of puolic sector institutions and often 
equate higher education with univer- 
sity education. Secondly, having been 
reminded of the existence of 


polytechnics or institutes of higher 
education, Ihey are less than clear 
about what such institutions do. .The 


I very diversity of courses of which the 
institutions are rightly so proud be- 
comes their Achilles heel, since politi- 
cians don’t know what they are doing 
or what they were established to do. 

Our campaign will, we recognize, be 
a slow process and some muy question 
whether we have the luxury of time on 
our side. But we must face realities and 
appreciate that unless we can re- 
establish the . importance of higher 
education as a service to individuals, 
the community and industry, we will 
never persuade governments of what- 
ever persuasion to invest in it. 

• Jean Bocock 

The author is assistant secretary for 
higher education of Natfhe. 
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Go-ahead 
nearer for 
accelerator 

by Robin McKie 
Science correspondent 

The first critical step in approving the 
giant £250ni particle accelerator LEP 
was made by the Europe nn Organisa- 
tion tor Nuclear Research (CERN) last 
week. At its full council meeting last 
Friday, nine member nations, includ- 
ing Britain, gave (heir approval for the 
construction of the 17-mile diameter 
device, which is to built 5000ft beneath 
thp Jura mountains near Geneva. The 
other three members, Holland, 
Sweden and Norway, expressed in- 
terest but asked for more time to 
obtain formal approval from their 
Governments. 

A further full meeting of CERN is to 
he held in October when it is expected 
that all 12 countries will give (lie . 
go-aheud to the large electron-positron j 
storage ring (LEP) project, Construe- ■ 
tion will begin in 1982 and it is expected 
that first epxerimcnts will not be j 
carried out until 19K7. , 

The project is to he funded within ! 


Call for fewer ‘rich’ students News inline 


by Paul Flathcr 

Students from America and other 
industrialist countries should be res- 
tricted from attending British universi- 
ties even if they can afford the fees, 
according to a new submission to the 
Government prepared by (he National 
Union of Students. 

The NUS also mounts a strong 
attack on the Government's involve- 
ment with the Overseas Student Trust, 
which it says represents the interests of 
multinational companies, rather than 
students from the Third World. 

The submission was sent (his week to 
the overseas development subcommit- 
tee of the Commons Select Commit- 
tee which is reconsidering the effects of 
higher fees for overseas students one 
year after the policy was imposed. 

The NLIS submission points out that 
the real victims of the new policy are 
poor Third World students, and calls 
for a major programme to encourage 
them. 

It says the new policy has increased 
the hostility of British students against 
richer students from industrial and 


OPEC nations, and calls for their 
numbers to be restricted by using the 


“reciprocal exchange system'’. 

“Wc do not want higher educadon to 
become a simple market-place. We do 
not want rich Americnn students 
swamping British universities just be- 
cause they have the money. We want 
more working-class Third World stu- 
dents." and NUS spokesman said. 

The submission concludes from 
Government figures that between 
1975-79, even Before the new fees 
policy, students coining to (he UK 
from the Third World nad fallen by 
about 15 per cent. From Bangladesh. 
Botswana and Tanzania, they had 
fallen by 50 per cent. 

The biggest decline was in overseas 
students attending courses in medi- 
cine, dentistry, economics, engineer- 
ing, and business studies, the most 
important subjects for the Third 
World, the submission says. 

The NUS calls for an increase in 
bursaries for Third World students at 
all levels of study, an extension of the 
low home fees level to all Lom£ 
Convention countries, and more 


existing CERN budgets towards which 
Britain paid £2 Im fast year, about 14 
per cent of the total annual running 
cost of the organization. It will acceler- 
ate electrons and positrons ami collect 
them at energies of up to 1(10 billion 
electron volts, allowing scientists to 
search the debris for new particles, 
such as the intermedinte boson, predic- 
ted by the Nobel nrizewinninc team of 
researchers of Glasgow, Salem and 
Weinberg. 

Funding for the LEP machine is to 
he mnnaged by CERN closing down its 
existing intermediate storage ring 
accelerator and also cutting expert 
mcnts for other machines at the orga- 
nization's Geneva laboratories. When 
built, LHP would complement other 
international devices such as those in 
America where proton colliders are 
being built and in Russia where fixed 
target proton machines ure being con- 
structed. . 

• The European Space Agency last 
week formally rejected Britain’s bid to 
have the European Coordinating Facil- 
ity for the Space Telescope housed at 
(he Royal Observatory Edinburgh. 
Instead it decided chai the facility, 
which will analyse, store and dissemi- 
nate data from the orbiting space 
telescope, should be built at the Euro- 
pean Southern Observatory, in Oar- 
chtng. near Munich. 

Communists 
gather for 
jamboree 

Thatcherism, that new political con- 
cept described in Marxist circles as 
capitalism's attempt to create a de- 
liberate slump to solve an economic 
crisis, will get a full blooded airing at 
the 13th Communist University of 
London which starts tomorrow. 

As usual this eight-day annual jam- 
boree, with GO courses, will cover a 
whole range of ideas and events from 
gay politics and new technology to the 
crisis of the motor industry and rock 
music - “demystifying the music in- 
dustry". 

' There are hardy perennials such as 
the introduction to Marxism, the poli- 
tics of unemployment, the ABC of 
agitprop and topical new courses I 11 
racism awareness, North-South, and 
socialist democracy. About 1,500 peo- 
ple arc expected. 

Feminism is again u dominating 
theme with a new course on women in 
socialist countries run by Ms Maxine 
Molyneu, a sociology lecturer from 
Essex University, and another open 
only to women on sexual violence, 
ideology and culture. 

The key debate, however, will lie 011 
economic strategics, and there are 
bound to he heated attacks on Thatch* , 
erlsni, "which attempts to shift power 
from Labour to Industry", the alterna- 
tive economic strategy, a policy of 
expansionism and more radical solu- 
tions, to Britain's ailing economy, 

CUL 81, individual courses £4, full- 
time registration £12, from July 4-12, at 
the University of London Union, Malet 
Street , London WCL 



| At ease at the oldest university In the English-speaking world, a croquet 
player rests on his mallet during a game in the quad of Baliiol College, 
Oxford. The university can trace its roots directly back to the twelfth 
century. The picture comes from a collection Oxford in Focus, reissued 
next week after 18 years by Faber, price £2. *5. The photgraphs are by 
Cas Oorthuys, with a new Introduction by former vice chancellor Lord 
Bullock. 

Natfhe suffers setback 
over negotiating rights 


By David Jobbins 

Attempts by the main college lecturers’ 
union to secure sole negotiating rights 
in the five inner London polytechnics 
have had a setback. 

Despite protestations (hat the de- 
mand by the National Association of 
Teachers in • Further and ■ Higher 
Education was designed simply to 
regularize the existing position, and 
that there was no concerted plot with 
left wing leaders of the Inner London 
Education Authority to exclude the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers, 
the court of North London Polytechnic 
this week deferred it decision on tlio 
issue. 

The five polytechnics are being 
asked to agree to a hew basis lor the 
committee on which staff and manage- 
ment representatives meet to thrash 
out issues touching on conditions of 
service. 

PNL's governors were not prepared 
to take u decision to exclude APT when 
the non-TUC's future representation 
on the Burnham further education 
committee hangs in the balance. 

Natfhe officials emphasize that they 
ure not seeking a dosed shop but want 
only to clarify who should speak for 
staff on the newiy-reconstiluted com- 
mittee. Under new arrangements 
ILEA is set to revert to obseiyer status 
•ind the polytechnics are to he repre- 
sented by the director und chairman of 
governors of each institution or their 
nominees. 

Press reports linking the Natfhe 
drive to the new ILEA administration 
or to the TUC-affiliaied union's desire 
to block APT were discounted not only 


by the union but by polytechnic direc- 
tors who traced the history of the issue 
back over more than two years. 

Most of the five polytechnics accord 
full recognition to Natfhe but admit 
APT to consultations. This would not 
have been affected even if the Natfhe 
initiative had been given a free run. 

But APT supporters were quick to 
exploit the possibilities. Mr Eric Zuck- 
er. APT secretary at PNL and secret- 
ary of the association’s London joint 
committee accused Natfhe of trying to 
ride roughsho.d over the rights of 
academic staffT The association now 
had 150 members at PNL and to be 
excluded would he atr&vesty of demo- 
cracy. “It is particularly aririoylng when 
We are virtually certain to get a seat on 
the Burnham committee. 

London 

Tile PNL court decided to defer 
another controversial decision, on who 
to appoint to a vacant seat on the 
governing body reserved for n repre- 
sentative of the trades union move- 
ment. 

. Governors cduld not agree on 
whether \q choose between Mr Vic 
Heath, a senior shop steward of the 
Union of Construction, Allied Trades 
and Technicians, nominated by the 
TUC, and Mr John Sampson, general 
secretary of the United Kingdom Asso- 
ciation of . Professional . Engineers, 
nominated by the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. • 

Both are from TUC-affiliated 
unions, but PNL h&spdly consulted the 
TUC as required by statute specifically 
on the nominations of Mr Heath. 
Further Consultations will take place 
before the court reconsiders the 
appointment. . 


hardship money for overseas students 
in mid-course at present. 

The union also wants quango to 
supervise the new education aid pro- 
gramme. and to linse directly with 
community voluntary, and liberation 
organizations in tlic Third World, 
avoiding bureaucracies and political 
bais. 

The submission attacks the Overseas 
Student Trust on the grounds that its 
major concern is how links through 
overseas students would benefit the 
trade and influence of Britain abroad. 

The NUS says it is extremely con- 
cerned that the Government has de- 
cided to cooperate with the OST 
allowing it access to confidential mate- 
rial because it was set Up in 1961 by 
multinationals for their benefit. Mem- 
bership includes Barclays Bank. ICI. 
Standard Chartered Bank und Blue 
Circle Cement. 

“We do not think the OST is demo- 
cratic or lias the real interest of Third 
World students at heart. We want (he 
Government to reconsider its decision. 
We want a new quango that avoids unv 
inherent secrecy in giving aid." 

Science ‘held 
in low 
esteem’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Postgraduate Certificate of Education 
courses stand in low esteem among 
university chemistry and physics heads 
of departments, with the result that few 
science students are encouraged to 
become teachers. Professor R.J. Blin- 
Stoyle of the University of Sussex told 
an HMI conference at the Institute of 
Education this week. 

Professor Blin-Stoyle said he hnd 
conducted a survey of all university 
physics and chemistry departments in 
the UK. 

"There was concern about the con- 
tent and level of PGCE courses, in 
particular over the over-emphasis on 
educational studies and the insufficient 
proportion given to curriculum and 
professional work, although it was 
generally recognized that suitable 
PGCE training was of considerable 
importance", he said. 

This was compounded by the gen- 
rally poor view of the science educa- 
tion profession which was seen as 
having lost status over the years as well 
as attracting poor financial rewards. 

Professor Blin-Stoyle added that it 
was vital that the uninformed pre- 
judices against PGCE courses nnd 
teaching as a career be removed. To 
achieve this science departments 
should first develop closer links with 
education departments within the 12 
universities. Moreover the Govern- 
ment should take urgent action to 
enhance the status and rewards for 
teachers in key scientific shortage 
subjects. 

Earlier Lady Young, Minister of 
State at the Department of Education 
and Science said that if all young 
people were to be provided with 
suitable science courses, especially 
against the background of falling rolls, 
the teacher training sector must ensure 
that all teachers were equipped to 
plunge into unfamiliar territory nt all 
levels. It was particularly important to 
increase. the numbers of teachers going 
Into primary education who could 
teach science confidently. 


OU higher degree 

The open University is to offer its first 
taught higher degree, a B Phil in 
Advanced Educational and Social Re- 
search Methods.. 

. It will be introduced in February for 
a two-year trial. The first year consists 
of projects and course material, based 
on the OU s existing third level course 
research methods and the social scien- 
ces, with two examinations at the end. 

SSi“ C ? nd is supervised work 
leading to a dissertation, 

If is available as part-time study to 

H«dtSl°S e ^ adua 1 tes and intake is 

^ students teve a tutor in 
second 1 3 * Br and a su P ervisor in the 


Manual union 
rejects pay curb 

Suggestions by ministers and theC*. 
federation or British Industry that 2 
rises next year should be held back l 
half their present level have hZ 
rejected by a senior official repress! 
lug university manual workers 
Mr Rodney BickcrstafTe, a National 
Union o f l*uWlc Employees 
official and trnde union side seem an 
of the non -academic slafTs’ negoHatU* 
machinery, said: “Three, four or flj 
per cent, us far as wc ore concerned Ii 
merely Ice cream money." Many mm- 
al workers were still taking borne lea 
thou £50 n week, and the latest offer to 
clerical slnfT had given (he lowest grade ! 
an extra £3 >1 week on a salary of £49,9), j 

1 

Art school reopens I 

Against the trend of severe cuts, the 1 
Blackheath School of Art, founded b { 
South East London in 1870s, is to 
reopen next year 4 1 years after it was ! 

I closed. ' 

The lease on the buildings, taka f 
over in 1941 by the Deportment of [ 
Health, is free next year and fo ' 
trustees have decided they, tun 
accumulated enough funds to reopea [ 
the school. The post of principal will Is i 
advertised shortly and the school till : 
be run by a management committed • 
local artists and art supporters. j 

Bodleian protest j 

The Bodlelun Library at Oxford lib \ 
reconsider plans to cuts its opnbf 
hours by about a third after a mod* i 
declaring the move to be "luiatctp- j 
able" was passed this week trlthd ■ 
opposition by Congregation, the nt j 
verslty’s parliament. A total orWSdafl , 
urged the library to find other mnntli 1 
save money. It 'will now consult tat ; 
ties, colleges and other laltraM. 
bodies before making a fresh deddua ■ 

Impeccable 

reference 

College Administration, the 890-pij! 
handbook published by the Natumjj ' 
Association of Touchers in Furtheram . 
Higher Education, has been «*■ ) . 
mended by the Liberary Association 
its awards for the year's outstandBi 
reference book. 

Edited by Dr Inn Waitt, sm® 
lecturer in management at North Eat • 
London Polytechnic’s Anglian RtF j . 
ui Management Centre, the booiW# 1 . 
with the Oxford Companion to Lofty ■ . 
David Walker, Regius professor oflt* • ... 


ut Glasgow University, but waspipp | 

to the highly commended award “J j 
Arthur And-) feme’s Musical Boxe * j, : 


History and Collector's Guide- V 

Wolfson charter j 

Wolfiion College, Oxford, 
received Ita charter of li’corporoh®" : • 
years after opening to students, ora 
now, the college has existed oflWHJ- - 
a department of the university Pj|;. ; 
ernea by university statute and nw.. ; . 
over by trustees. ■ ' 

Although a predominantly scjfl -j.- 
college, VVolfron boasls more ^ / 

and graduate students working w 
arts and social sciences than any , 
in Oxford. Almost 40 per t* 81 
students arc from overseas. 

New degree 

Queen Eliznbeth.College ['! 

launch a BSc degree m puf« 

notogy, it was announced t ms J - , ( 

part of its preparation for me jj. v 
the college neld a symposium, ^ r 

biotechnology?” for school te* . ^ 

Tuesday. . ^j. 

BA of two cities I 


XJL 1 VI. u 

A new three-year course JjjJjtf 

honours In European studies ^ 
and accounting bc B”“ or0 s#( 
Polytechnic In September, 
qualifications valid in iK 1 jits *5 

West Germany. English « gpfr 
spend one year studying 
schule hi Bremen, and « 
dents wIU spend a year 
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Furious principal rounds on ministers 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Two ministers ignored the advice of 
their civil servants and took a “dirty, 
destructive, selfish and stupid" deci- 
sion in choosing Hamilton College of 
Education for closure, its principal, Mr 
George Paton, said at the college's last 
awards ceremony. 

In a scathing attack on the decision, 
Mr Paton, one of the most highly 
regarded figures in Scottish teacher 


rised by no Government thought for “Fur us to he singled nut as a new 
me niture, by recurrent dishonesty un victim without warning, reason 01 
ine part of the ministers concerned, consultation has nut only fuelled ever 
, D J[ ® t0,a l lack of dignity which lias since our mvn sense of burning injus- 
urougnt us at times to a point where lice, hut has astonished the educational 
even government supporters, when world and the whole community.” 
tney nave not been embarrassed bv the The nriucinul cahihtiuicil the sunnort 


they have not been embarrassed by the 
actions of these two men. have been 
quite simply ashamed. 


I further believe that their real eil of Scotland, which advises the 
motivation for the exercise tins never Scottish Secretary on teacher supply, 
been examined publicly and will not had twice protested und received no 


‘Tor us to lie singled nut as a new in the histnry of Scottish education, 
victim without warning, reason 01 which t lie Secretary of Slate has never 
consultation has not only fuelled ever laid the nerve to acknowledge, for fear 
since our mvn sense of burning injus- he would have to admit the strength of 
lice, but has astonished the educational feeling against him," said the principal . 
world and the whole community.” However, he added, the voices nf 
The principal catalogued the support die other Scottish colleges of editca- 
Hamilton had received against the (ion, hnd been all but silent in this 
closure. The General Teaching Conn- storm of opposition, even those who 
eil of Scotland, which advises the Hamilton had earlier helped to save. 


education, placed the blame squarely 
on the Scottish secretary Mr George 
Younger and Scottish Education 
Minister Mr Alex Fletcher. 

“So far as we know, only two men 
took the decision." he said. “Scottish 
Education Department officials have 
privately let it be known that they gave 
no such advice to the ministers con- 
cerned. 

“The decision has been characte- 


bear examination." 

Last year Government ministers had 


set out to impose cuts on the training 
system which they themselves had 
opposed in 1977. "They have done it 
with cheerful and total cvnicism which 


Bui the college had not lost the fight 
hat! twice protested and received no altogether, said Mr Paton. 
answer to its second attempt. “Last August Alex Fletcher ex- 

Church leaders, teachers organisa- peeled us to disappear without ;i ripple 
tions, head teachers' associations, all on the waters. Today sve have eunrnn- 
groups in Strathclyde Regional Conn- tecs of continuing provision for stu- 
cil. all the adjacent district councils, dents in the residences till June 1W2. 


they themselves had 
1. "They have done it 


on the waters. Today sve have guaran- 
tees of conlinuinu provision for scu- 


bas brought Government itself into 
disrepute,” snid Mr Paton. 

“I did not believe whem f spoke at 
this time last year that Hamilton was 
theatened, except in terms of a general 
slaughter of at least five colleges. 


.issuTiinces 


schools councils, Strathclyde Univcrsi- guarantees for their future in nearly 
ty. the Scottish Grand Committee in every course, assurances on the 
Parliament, had all rejected the dcci- U-siencr supply position in Lanarkshire 
sion and sought to have it reversed, Mr in years to come, and firm guarantees 


ILEA cheers union by voting 
to keep student funds apart 


by Paul Flather 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity has become the first authority to 
tnkc steps to snfeguard the autonomy 
of student unions in colleges and 
polytechnics under new financing rules 
which start in September. 

The ILEA further and higher educa- 
tion subcommittee, at its first meeting 
last week after last month’s local 
elections, voted to keep student 
budgets entirely separate in the 
nccounts to avoid future dissension 
inside colleges.- 

Under the new student union financ- 
ing regulations the student subscrip- 
tion is being paid by the Government 
as part of the overall tuition fees to be 
distributed by university nnd college 


authorities at their own discretion. 

The ILEA decision is an important 
precedent for the National Union of 
Students which has been running a long 
campaign calling for guidelines to stop 
competing interests inside institutions 
from poaching student funds. 

An NUS spokesman welcomed the 
decision to take student union money 
out of the political arena. “But we are 
still looking for important guarantees 
safeguarding our independence in how 
we spend this money," he said. 

The ILEA is at the same time 
narrowing the gap between the cle- 
ment paid for fulltime students at the 
five London polytechnics, £35 to £39, 
nnd nt colleges. £l 1.20. This now goes 
up to £20, with related increases for 
college part-time students. 
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Paton said. 

“Over 106,000 members of the pub- 
lic signed a protest petition, the biggest 

New pay offer to 
clerical staff 

The threat of disruption to degree 
ceremonies and admissions procedures 
has been lifted bv a new pay offer to 
2,000 university clerical and secretarial 
staff. 

The employers have offered seven 
per cent "across the board" with 
structural improvements which boost 
the rise for staff stuck at the top of their 
grades to about 10 per cent. It is being 
recommended by union negotiators. 

But Mr Alex Thompson. National 
and Local Government Officers Asso- 
ciation national official said: "This is a 
disappointing offer. 

If accepted, the overall cost of the 
settlement, the Inst in the current 
universities puy round, is nn estimated 
eight per cent. The Government has 
allowed only six percent fur wage rises 
under its cash limits. 

Homs and EC (ulMlms students 
1883/84 (or 1904/06) 

Comp 

Science Medicine Total ta?9 80 


290 

8.400 32,220 

4.550 
170 

1,510 9.710 

2,080 


10.180 194.980 

2,710 

2,270 

380 4,380 

890 
3.230 

810 890 


24,380 24B.720 


Oil the preservation of the present 
pattern and level of in-service training 
provisions for teachers.” 

Guaranteed 
jobs offer 
to students 

by Patricia Snntinclli 

A scheme to gunruritcc a limited 
number of posts to tcuchcr training 
students from Nottingham University 
who begin courses in shortage subjects 
in October 1982 has been agreed in 
Derbyshire. 

l or (he first time, the posts will be 
offered to BEd students ns well as to 
those un postgraduate certificate of 
education courses, who specialize not 
only in maths und physics hut in 
modern luugungc. A similar arrange- 
ment between Leicester University 
und its local authority is limited to 
PGCE students in maths and physics. 

Derbyshire County Council's agree- 
ment to' the scheme fallows discussion 
between the university school of 
education and its local authorities to 
find a solution to the current shortage 
of specialist teachers in the region s 
schools. It is hoped that Nottingham- 
shire nnd Lincolnshire authorities will 
follow suit. 

Professor Maurice Crnft, of the 
School of Education, said the universi- 
ty had been concerned about the 
problem of shortage subjects nnd hnd 
decided to put proposals to the local 
authorities. 

As a further response to current 
shortages in maths and physics, the 
university has also approved a shor- 
tened BEd degree which is nn offer to 
selected holders of Higher National 
Diplomas from October 1981. 

This means that the four-year hon- 
ours course can now be completed in 
two years by approved applicants who 
have' a minimum of three-year relevant 
experience. 

The course will be on offer m the 
university's associated institutions 
which include Derby Lonsdale Col- 
lege, Trent Polytechnic and Matlock 
College of Higher Education. The 
course is not expected to recruit more 
than 12 students initially but in fact 
individual institutions have the capac- 
ity to take at least 12 each. 

Dr Rhodes Boyaon, the under 
secretary of state for education, said 
last week that shortages of science 
teachers were less acute than a year 
ago. ’ . ‘ ; 




Macmillan 
elected to 
Academy 


Medical researcher. Sir Peter Main- 
war. and former Prime Minister Mr 
Harold Macmillan were vesterdav 
elected honorary fellows of the British 
Academy. 

At its elections for distinctions in the 
humanities and the social sciences, the 
academy also decided that Professor 
Owen Uiadwick, professor of modern 
history nt Cambridge University ami 
master of Selwyo College, would be 
president for 1981-K2. He succeeds Sir 
Kenneth Dover. 

Other council posts were filled by: 
Professor I*. Mathias, treasurer; Pro- 


fessor E. W. Handley, foreign secret- 
ary; nnd Professor u. R. Elton, pub- 
lications secretary. General council 
vacancies were fined by Professor E. 
A. Gel liter. Fr D. M. Lewis. Professor 
F. R. Palmer. Professor F. M. I., 
Thompson, and Professor H. W. 
Wude. 

Twenty-one ncwr ordinary fellows 
elected were Professor J. L. Ackrill. 
(History of Philosophy, Oxford): Dr F. 
R. Allchin, (Render, Indian Studies, 
Cambridge); Professor J. A. Barnes. 
(Sociology, Cambridge); Professor 
Avcril Cameron. (Ancient History. 
King’s College, London); Professor A 
C. Graham, (Classical Chinese, School 
of Oriental and African Studies. Lon- 
don); Professor F. II. Ilinsley. (His- 
tory of international Relation*. Cam- 
bridge); Professor J. - P. Kenyon. 
(Modem History. Si. Andrews); Dr e. 


Cambridge); Professor M. Morishima. 
(International Centre for Economics 
nnd Related Disciplines, London 
School of Economics); Professor D. 
M. Nicol, (Byzantine and Modem 
Greek Studies. King’s College , Lon- 
don); ProfessorS. S.rrnwer, (German 
Language and Literature, Oxford); 
Dr. J. R. Rea, )Documenrnry Papyrol- 
ogy, Oxford); Professor A. L. F. 
Rivet, (Classics. Keelc); Mr. B. W. 
Robinson, (former keeper. Depart- 
ment of Metalwork, Victoria and 
Albert Museum); Professor J. D. Sar- 
gan. (Econometrics, London School of 
Economics); Professor M. A. Screech. 
(French Language and Literature. 
University College, London): Profes- 
sor Q. R. D. Skinner, (Politcal Scien- 
ce, Cambridge); Dr. B. H. I. H. 
Stewart, (M.P.); Lord Wedderbum, 
(Commercial Law, London School of 
Economics); Revd. Professor M. F. 
Wiles, (Divinity, Oxford); Dr. D. M. 
Wilson, (director of ‘ the British 
Museum. 


Help for refugees ‘not enough’ 


1 Full-time oquiv^nl otpart- tlmodayBB and di ploma, exlra-mural nnd continuing educalionatudenlB - 4S,4B0 43 020 J 

The University Grants Committee’s allocation to individual universities, announced yesterday, puts budgets on 
a new basis, for the first time allowing for the direct funding of student unions and assuming Die removal of 
subsidies through overseas student fees. Figures for the years beyond 1981—2 are provisional. . 


Two new initiatives to expand 
opportunities for refugees in higher 
education were announced this week. 
But n report published hy the World 
University Service dismissed lust year’s 
concessions on grants und tuititon fees 
as ineffective. 

Amendments to the sludcint awards 
regulations designed (o give refugees 
equal treatment with British student* 
had not worked because of the narrow 
definition of refugee status adopted 
and other restrictions on eligibility for 
grunts, WUS found. A climse disqual- 
ifying those who had studied previous- 
ly wux 11 particular barrier. 

Now the Department of Education 
und Science is planning further changes 
to include refugees wlio were itlreudy 
un courses when the amendments were 
introduced Inst September mid those 
who acquire refugee status after Marl- 
ing a course. But WUS has written to 
Mr Murk Carlisle. Secretary of State 


for Education, rccomending new mea- 
sures. 

They advocate an extension of eligi- 
bility for mnnd.itoiy awards to include 
those who hare studies previously and 
those who have been grunted asylum 
bin nut refugee status; they urge (lie 
DES to establish 0 fund to provide 
bursaries for non-nrivnneeri and |*ost- 
gniduiite courses, English language 
training and educational ufdvlviry ser- 
vices; ami ask the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration for scholarships 
to encourage study by refugees ex- 
cluded from mandatory awards but 
wishing to contribute to (Ire develop- 
ment of their region. 

In (lie second development this 
week, the Cambridge based Intcrua- 
tiunel Extension College announced 
the opening of a World Refugee Col- 
lege , to be housed either in London or 
Cambridge. 

IVES report - fiiff story, page 10. 
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MP advocates second grants 

hu Q'jnrlro Uamnal 
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by Sandra Hempel 

People who wish to learn new skills 
should be eligible for second manda- 
tory grants. Mr Robert Rhodes James, 
Mr. Conservative party liaison officer 
for higher ami further education told » 
Careers Research and Advisory Cen- 
tre conference in Cambridge this week. 

In a changing society people who 
had made a false start would need help 
in moving from one sector of industry to 
another, he said. At present someone 
who had had u grant on leaving school 
was barred from getting another later 
in life. 

“If it is said that we cannot afford it, T 
point to 2.6 million unemployed. They 
are not all school leavers or in North- 
ern Ireland," he said. 

He warned against following short- 
term industrial needs too slavishly. No 
one knew what skills would he needed 
in ten years' time. At the same lime, 
however, the education system had 
failed to respond to changes that were 
happening now and that were bound to 
continue. 

Higher education in particular 
should be more relevant to the prob- 
lems of society, Mr Rhodes James said. 

It had always been there and been 
regarded as important. Now for the 
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first time those ill HE were being asked 
to justify it. Some of them did not 
realize that HE had few real friends 
now at national or local level. There 
was much resentment against what was 
seen as a privilege for the few. 

“I can think of no better way to 
justify it than to provide a system of 
retraining and remedial training that is 
open to all", lie said. Unless education 
could be of more assistance to industry 
and commerce then its relevance was 
diminished. f 

But in asking any government to be 
more sympathetic to the problems of 
HE, which were admittedly acme, 
those in HE had to be more sensitive to 
the problems of government, industry 
and commerce. There was room for a 
lot of improvment in this area. 

The call for a broader-based, more 
flexible approach to HE and FE was 
endorsed by Mr Phillip Whitehead, the 
Opposition spokesman for HE. Prais- 
ing Mr Rhodes James as a sensible 


politican, Mr Whitehead compared his 
views with ihose (if the Under Secre- 
tary for Higher Education, Dr Rhodes 
Boyson. It was interesting to see which 
“Rhodes" Conservative MPs decided 
to follow during education debates, Mr 
Whitehead said. 

A future Labour government would 
have to commit itself to some form of 
maintenance allowance available to all 
young people staying in education after 
the age of 16, he believed. 

Britain had a lamentable record in 
persuading young people to stay in 
education and the Labour Parly felt it 
should ensure that working-class chil- 
dren had as good a chance at HE and 


FE ns their middle-class peers. The age 
group as a whole had to be helped too, 
not just those who were seen as 
high-fliers at the age of 14 or 15. 

Mr Whitehead wanted to see the HE 
sector confronting the Government 
with determination to keep up its 
numbers of graduates or expand them. 

“Government expenditure cuts will 
involve us in a whole series of damag- 
ing arguments about how much it costs 
to buy out individuals, departments 
and disciplines at a time when we 
should be thinking about adapting 
universities and polytechnics to wel- 
come more people into community- 
based HE and Ft". 


snouia ensure that working-class chil- come more people into communitv- 
dren had as good a chance at HE and based HE and Ft". 

Staff minimum ‘must be set’ 


Higher education cannot be related to 
an economic master plan setting out 
manpower needs for the decade, Mr 
Richard Pearson of the Institute of 
Manpower Studies told the CRAC 
conference. 

"What we can do though is to 
identify some minimum supply from 
HE below which it will be dangerous 
for the economy to fall", he said. This 
would apply mainly to the vocational 
areas but it should also take account of 
the needs for numeracy among a much 
wider part of the graduate population. 


It might mean changing grants poli- 
cies or other initiatives; as places 
needed to be filled not just made 
available. 

A broader-based first year in HE 
would also help as would strengthening 
the opportunities for retraining, fur- 
ther training and continuing education. 

‘in these times of financial cutbacks 
and cuts in student numbers, it is crucial 
that key decision-makers are aware of 
the longer term implications for the 
.labour market of these changes and the 
potential damage of some staff cuts. 


Staff fight arts course closure 


Save Leicester Foundation OLdiJ. Ll^llL dilS 
Studies in Art and Design. 

Plans to dose one of Leicestershire’s 
two art foundation courses are being 

, seen as an important test case for thb 

fr" r - method of entry to degree level studies. 

r ; ™ Councillors are to discuss the merger 

n i ^ ** ie c °urse with a similar one at 

A Loughborough College of Art and De- 
"tat s, B n Ul,er thb month. The merger, 
/ • already grudgingly accepted by Lelces- 

ter Polytechnic's academic board and 
governors, is being opposed by the 

jQ ^ the merger would be cancelled out by 

\ JSk increased spending on other Items such 

/ nQw 85 new equipment and extra travelling 

\\ expenses. No county with a population 

,\\ / V comparable with Leicestershire’s has 

, . Vr[ I fewer than two foundation courses, 

,ilp V I j| / they say. If It went ahead Leicester 

J would become one of only four 

polytechnics not running such a course. 

, “It would be a disgrace If the county. 


Essayists share 
£3,000 in prizes 

Almost. £3,000 in prizes was this week 
presented by British Lcylnnd chairman 
■ Sir. Michael Edwardes to winners ni 
7Vie Tunes engineering essay, competi- 
tion. Top of the undergraduate section 
•was Andrew Bud; of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, who received £500. Stu- 
dents from. South Bank Polytechnic 
won three out of tho five £50 consola- 
tion prizes. 

; Entrants were asked to say in 750 
words what they expected engineering 
to contribute in the next 30 years to the 
country’s prosperity. 

’ Jn . the undergraduate section , the 
two. runners tip who received £250, 
were Michael Benjamin, of Churchill 
College, Cambridge, and Alegundei 
Stephen, of Glasgow University. The 
five consolation prit;e winners were: 
Marlin King, . 5.. J. Mnhsficld, and 
Katherine Williams, all of South Bonk 
Polytechnic; E- Benedict, of Imperial 
College, London; and Sub-Lieutenant 
Jeremy Tuck, of the Royal , Naval 
Engineering. College, Plymouth- 


which has had nn excellent record of 
progressive education, were to set a 
lead with this retrograde step,” the 
stafT, backed by the local branch of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, says. 

But observers feel that behind the 
row is uncertainty over the Impact of 
the new Design and Art Technical 
Edncation Council courses, now in 
their first year, on foundation studies, 
which are unique in not being validated 
by any external body. 

Foundation courses are also under 
pressure because many authorities have 
cut off discretionary grants awarded to 
students studying on them as a pre- 
liminary to an honours degree course. 

Mr Daniel Gleeson, general secretary 
of the National Society for Art Educa- 
tion, said foundation courses were 
“absolutely essential as they stand,” 
and that they generated excellence. 


Redressing 

scientific 

balance 

by Patricia Santinclli 

SeYiior scientists and technologists 
would resist positive discrimination for 
women in their fields, says a report 
from the National Foundation for 
Educational Research. 

The report, based on a survey of 100 
colleges and polytechnics ns well us 
professional and validating bodies says 
that some heads of departments feel 
such action is unnecessary because 
women students in their departments 
have been of high calibre and motiva- 
tion. 

“Yet it is clear that such students are 
a highly selected group and not repre- 
sentative of the general female student 
population", says the report. 

This attitude existed, says (he as yet 
unpublished report commissioned by 
the Further Education Unit , in spite of a 
majority of heads believing that lack of 
scientific skills among women was due 
not to inherent inability but to 
"socialising" factors. Such influences 
could only be removed by greater 
opportunities for women to attain 
practical scientific techniques as early 
as possible. 

The survey, conducted by NFER in 
1980, was designed to assess how the 
Intake of women on to science and 
technology courses could be im- 
proved and what strategies were 
needed to ensure their progress. 

It concluded that the most positive 
and immediate results could be 
obtained through efforts which have 
been clearly and carefully aimed at 
women. 

Maximum use of successful women 
science staff should be made as models; 
Improvements should also be made in 
departmental outreach provision and 
course and carees literature, for very 
often women were not aware of oppor- 
tunities. 

Colleges should offer greater oppor- 
tunity in the first year of any program- 
me to sample and experience the 
various fields of science and technol- 
ogy. They should provide access to 
remedial and tutorial opportunities 
especially in cases of lack of previous 
experience and "practice deficit” in the 
case of manual skills. 

The FEU stresses in its preface that 
the report has pointed not only to 
important issues of equality of access to 
mainstream science/technology educa- 
tion and training for women, but also 
gives indicators for education and 
training strategies to cope with the 
changing economic, technological in- 
dustrial scene and the consequent need 
for a more highly skilled flexible 
workforce. 

A conference on women into en- 
gineering organised by the South East 
Forum whose new president is Sir 
Monty Finniston was today discussing 
ways by which more women could be 
encouraged to tnke it up as a profession 
Participants were looking at a num- 
ber of issues such as the implications of 
the subjects chosen at school at the age 
of 13-plus, alternatives routes into 
professional engineering and the atti- 
tudes of employers to women en- 
gineers. 
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Motion threatens to split unions 


m ^ cekc . tld hy the system- A clause from die London 
rS„ L? d - qnal As&oclfl t l °n for. region SEA said that part time and 
HteV “JOT" 18 provision For 19 to arfult work should also^akeTlarse 
!?2f 7hi d ?! lera ^ 1 U lure «° nfl ict be- contribution to the atmosphere of 
conce tW ° ma 0 teachin 8 unions post-16 education. *** 

A Zion composed fmmresoln- mota woS h^Tn'enormUs t 

nkk5°oneachers S and = 

qnanimiiyon the need for reform of • But Mr Mick Farley education 

hoZ- Teachenf 't "fie"! 

■punas 

gffeipgipSs 

would be set up to coordinate the “Tbepotenfia^f divide between my 


union and Mick Farley’s union is a 
pressing matter,” he said. “Coopera- 
tion between the sixth forms and 
colleges does not work.” 

He said they needed (q spell out 
exactly what a tertiary system Would 
mean. 

Mrs Caroline Benn,. president of the 
ofcA, said that the motion would 
provide a set of guidelines for future 
discussions for the Labour Party 

The University Grants Committee 
was criticized as "nothing more than an 
executive arm of the Government 
instructing the universities where to 
make their cuts," at the SEA confer- 
ehce. 

.The accusation came from Mr 
Rupert Baker, national treasurer to 
the National Organization of Labour 
Students who had been invited as a 
guest speaker. 

..j 1 * a P pealed for an appreciation of 
the. damage, government cutbacks in 
. higher education were having on the 
community. B 


Robbins ! 

defends his 
principle 

by Ngnio Crequer i 

The principle that students able am ! 
w'llmg 10 benefit from higher SS 
non should ho able to do so SS ' 
danger of being abandoned because S ! 
the wiling of target numbers, Lord i 
Robbins, author of the princink «! i 
last week. ^'"wpie.sad j. 

Speaking in n House of Lords debto 
on higher and further education, 
Robbins referred to the letter from the 
University Grunts Committee which 
said that student target numbers would 
be set for the universities. 

"... the letter arouses in my aiind ; 

the suspicion that the device of la™ I 
numbers involves ultimately the sus- | 
pension of the fundamental prindtfc 
that places should be found m hjXr I 
education for all those willing anffi 
to benefit from them. If that Is so | 
regret it very much . . . [ shouldbatee ! 
think that the present Governnrt j 
with whose policy in many respecii] p 
agree, should be the first Governs 
to abandon it.” j 

However he said he blamed tlx ! 
universities for some of the bmjr« 1 
they provided. He said that south of j 
the border the majority of coursessw j 
aimed at producing potential “Gnu’ j 
and at producing dons; “We m 1 
remember that the greater partoftbe 1 
managerial work of the world is done f 
by ‘seconds’". > 

He said one of the conditions of dx 
expansion recommended by his am- \ 
mittee was that courses should be i 
broader and this had not been fulfilled ! 
He suggested there should be a ant ~ 
tinuous body reviewing higher eda» , 
tion. 

In reply Baroness Young said thu 
although there was likely to beredw 
tion in student numbers. . . ihtiri 
no necessary connection between ibe 
UGC target numbers and what ba 1 
been cnlled ... the Robbins prinapfe 
“There arc now under-subsertd 
courses both in universities id 
polytechnics and the total level d 
admissions will depend on the estento . 
which students are prepared to k 
flexible. It is not yet possible to aj 
whether any suitably qualified student! ; 
will fail to gain admission to piaresri i 
higher education." ! 

She said that working groups rep.fr : 
senting the UGC and local autbonda j 
were studying ways of obtaining com- > . 
parable measures of cost, student loads j 
and staffing standards to reach an j 
accurate view of the distribution m , 
use of resources between the w ! 
higher education sectors. : 

Ruduct ions in staffing were likelyasi , 
result ot the cuts but it was too eany» * ■ 
say to what extent they couldk ■- 
achieved by early retirement or rflr 
ployment us opposed to compulse jf- 
redundancies. ; 

Lord Crowthcr-Hunt sHid that ire . 
Robbins expansion had been £ 

appointing because student choice d» i 
played too large a part in' the prows® 1 . 
of places . . . Instead of the p® J 
expansion being concentrated on are® . 
of science ana engineering hi. 

ought to hnve been aiming at ■ ■ ■ • 

biggest increase in this great »■ J 
necessary provision has been in ® f 
area of the arts and social science!^ j,.. 
He said that it was a "total s#™* ;• •' i 

and misdirection of effort . 

polytechnics were producing twff “ f 
many graduates in the arts and sob 
studies as they were in science. \. 

nology and engineering." ‘ 


Primary help 

A pilot scheme to teach scierws 
technology to young P u P Js "1 -Ajary 
liaison between industry ^JJjSJf 

schools is to be extendedwithffl. 
a grant from the Scotnsh E<w 
Planning Department of tlie i*rr 
ment of Industry. . „, n pnjfes- 
The £12.000 grant is to f 

sor John Lamb and Dr Juay VL-oniij 
n 1 t tv 5 elf*-* 1 . 


adviser in Strathclyde 


sons based on a specially design 
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Robin McKie reports from Strathclyde University’s 
biotechnology conference 


1 


Threat to biotech ( p^ ,, 
of ‘talent poachers’ 11111} 


LL'i L.: t ! 


..J- 


Britain is facing a new brain drain in 
which our universities' best biotech- 
nological talent is being poached by 
overseas research centres, a Strath- 
clyde University biotechnology confer- 
ence was told fast week. 

Blit Professor John Smith, head of 
Strathclyde University’s department of 
applied microbiology, said staff were 
not leaving to obtain higher salaries but 
to work in a freer atmosphere and in 
departments where research was prop- 
erly funded. 

He blamed the Government for 
failing to respond in any way to the 
challenges raised by the industrial and 
scientific potential of biotechnology - 
the commercial applications of biolo- 
gical systems. 

He told the conference, “Biotech- 
nology, A Briefing for Scottish Indus- 
try". that the report of Dr Alfred 
Spinks had recommended strong Gov- 
ernment cash injections to properly 
launch biotechnology in Britain. “We 
were hoping for support similar to 
other countries, such as Japan, West 
Germany, America. Canada and 
France. 1 ' said Professor Smith. 

Instead the Government in its white 
paper response to Spinks had "effec- 
tively poured cold water” on the whole 
issue. He described the Government's 
proposals that the private sector take 
responsibility for biotechnology fund- 
ing as mere “bland platitudes''. 

There was now a feeling of great 
frustration at universities and he ac- 
cused the Government of preparing 
plans in "stark contrast to what the 
scientific community needs and re- 
quires”. 


“it is the old story. Wc are likely to 
get good fundamental research in Bri- 
tain - exploited by other countries. 
Already our young, and not so young, 
biutechnologists are being attracted 
overseas. It is a new brain drain - but 
they are not going tor the salaries but 
for the freer atmospheres of properly 
funded research centres," he snkl. 

To set up a proper biotechnology 
industry in Britain, it was vital to gel ;i 
fully coordinated input from en- 
gineers, chemists, biolugisis, managers 
and businessmen. However, after the 
conference Professor Smith expressed 
disappointment at the lack of response 
industry had shown in attending the 
conference nnd, in general, in the 


11 11 t'j\il!.. 
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Birmingham helps bridge the industrial archaeology gap 


potential of biotechnology for manu- 
facturing new products. 

He described the conference as “a 


new approach towards biotechnology” 
in which universities hud gone out to 
industry to present a showcase uf their 
technical wares. In future. Strathclyde 
would continue to present similar 
events and he expected industry would 
eventually take fnr greater interest. 

However Professor Smith also had 
some critical words far universities. 

He warned that biotechnology was 
nn interdisciplinary science, in which 
students should ideally study engineer- 
ing and later specialize in biology - or 
vice versa. He felt there was a general 
consensus against recent developments 
at some universities to establish de- 
grees purely in biotechnology. Gradu- 
ates. he felt, would be seen as either 
diluted engineers or diluted biologists. 
Instead (hey should concentrate on one 
discipline before specializing in the 
other, he said. 


Birmingham University and the I run bridge Gorge 
Museum collaborated this week to luunch the Institute or 
Industrial Archaeology. 

Together they will offer the first postgraduate qualifica- 
tion in the subject, n diploma, und ulso n wide range of 
short courses for professionals in the field and for llic 
public, as well as a wide research programme. 

Dr Neil Cossons, director of the museum wild on the 
formation of the Institute: "For too long Industrial 
archaeology hos been seen as a port- 1 line activity which has 
never done very well. The institute is nn indication 1 hat the 
subject has now grown up, that it is being tuken seriously, 


and that its practitioners arc preparing themselves to 
tackle the problems of the dusing years of this century.” 
The diploma course will be based at Iron bridge which 
has long been an Inlcrnatlonul focus for students of 
Industrial archaeology, as well ns for the public. The 
museum’s resources include the Ellon collection of 
paintings and prints formed by the late Sir Arthur Klton. 
The bridge itself user the river Severn near Conihrook- 
dale, was erected in 1779, and was the first ever made only 
or cant Iron. The spun of the arch is 11)0 feel six Indies, Its 
height 40 Teel, the w idth of Hie rondwuy 24 feel and the 
weight of Iron 378 tuns. 


Architecture school in awards row 


Delegates told: think 
before you jump 

A warning of the dangers of rushing mes like these," added Dr Ratledge. 


by Paul Flather 

The Architectural Association, which 
runs Britain's only indpendent 
architecture school founded in 1847. 
has accused the Government of acting 
'‘politically" when deciding not to 
make mandatory awards to home stu- 
dents on its courses. 

Mr Alvin Boyarsky, chairman of the 
association, said this' week there could 
he no financial justification for the 
decision which discriminated against a 
highly cost-effective and efficient 
school with an undisputed academic 
reputation. 

His remarks followed a Government 


decision announced Iasi week in a 
I louse of Commons written reply that 
(lie school’s diploma courses would not 
he designated for mandatory awards 
because of - expenditure cuts. The 
school lost its mandatory awards status 
in 1972. and had appealed for them to 
be re -instated. 

Mr Boyarksy said: "We arc bitterly 
disappointed am! would not have ex- 
pected this kind of decision from this 
Conservative Government. This can- 
not be a financial decision. After It) 
years of effort wc will have 10 reassess 
the future of the school. ” 

He warned dial the school would be 
forced to develop a strong foreign 
outlook as fewer and fewer British 


into maior biotechnological prog- 
wiihout fully considering their con- 
sequences. was sounded at the confer- 
ence by Dr Colin Ratledge of Hull 
University’s biochemistry department. 

He told delegates that in-Brazil and 
the United States, major Government- 
backed programmes had been laun- 
ched to use microbial systems to con- 
vert maize, com and suear into alco- 
hols that in turn coula be used as 
supplements for motor fuels. “Now 
there are huge effluent problems in 
Brazil because the waste by-products 
from the processing have simply been 
dumped in rivers". 

In the United States a more complex 
series of repercussions had been set in 
motion. By using com by-products as a 
major starting point in the microbial 
conversion of alcohols, more farmers 
have been encouraged to grow the crop 
with a consequent reduction in land 
available for other food production. As 
a result cotton growers were convert- 
ing their land to food plant growth to 
make up for this deficiency, he said. 

hi turn this meant less cotton was 
available for clothing manufacture 
wiich caused a rise in use of synthetic 
fibre production - and this meant more 
use of oil and peLrol, the very products 
which vyere to be in less demand 
because of the use of the biotechnolo- 
gical conversion of com to alcohol. 

• “Really it requires an act of clair- 
voyance to see where the ripples will 
reach when you set in train program- 


Indeed in Britain there was also less 
potential for the use of microbes to 


convert agricultural by-products into 
alcohols to supplement fuels, fnstead 
municipal or domestic waste looked 


Lecturers attack NHS ban 


like being the best source for such 
processes and current research at Gov- 
ernment centres was aimed at this, he 
said. 

Dr Ratledge also urged businessmen 
to take up the task of turning the 
fundamental research breakthroughs 
of academics into viable conimencal 
ventures. “It now requires business- 
men who know their fields of interest 
to point the way. You cannot ask 
microbiologists or biochemists to do 
that. . . 

Academics have set up shop nnd 
shown their goods. If industry cannot 
take advantage of that now, then they 
never will." 

The major UK companies had begun 
to appreciate the potential of biotech- 
nology, he acknowledged. It was the 
midale to small firms that had not 
sustained interest. 

One problem was that large sums of 
money were required to set up biotech- 
nology plants - between tlOm and 
£20m in some enses - nnd Dr Ratledge 
suggested that development agencies, 
such as the Scottish Development 
Agency, could set up tripartite deals 
between themselves, universities and 
small firms to gel new projects laun- 
ched. 


Government plans to exclude overseas 
students from treatment under the 
National Health Service may impose 
an intolerable burden on their lecturers 
and counsellors, the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers has warned. 

In a letter to Mr Patrick Jenkin, 
Secretary of State for Health, APT 
says there is already considerable 
pressure both on lecturers and student 
services because of students' personal 

E roblems. But if students became ill at 
last the medical services could now be 
brought in without complication. 

Ministers are still considering the 
implications of a plan which means that 
all overseas visitors including students 
will be excluded from NHS treatment. 

“If students do not have adequate 
coverage by the medical services then 
the work load and emotional strain 
which may be imposed on lecturers, 
tutors and counsellors - all of whom 
must feel to some extent to be hi loco 
parentis - could be considerable if not 
intolerable, “ APT has told Mr Jenkin. 

The 3,000 member associatibo told 
Mr' Jenkin that admission of overseas 


students to polytechnic courses should 
not depena on proof of adequate 
medical insurance. 

“The institution would likely be 
incapable of deciding, in an individual 
case, whether coverage was adequate 
or not.” APT says. 

Consultation on the Government 
proposals is continuing, with no re- 
sponse likely within the month. Repre- 
sentatives from the United Kingdom 
Council for Overseas Student Affair* 
have been assured (lint, if im- 
plemented. the policy will be applied 
flexibly. 

APT suggests that overseas students 
paying Tull cost fees could be treated as 
if they were workers under the prop- 
osed regulations, with the fee reckoned 
to include a notional insurance element 
of about £151) to cover medical ex- 
penses. 

“The fact that the full cost fee is 
around £3,000 should disunde anyone 
from seeking entry to the medical 
-service by tms means fdr tho treatment 
of pre-existing conditions." 


Society ‘must meet drugs cost* 


Society must be prepared to absorb 
much more of the cost and responsibil- 
ity of developing new drugs if research 

QDu dfiVPlnnmPnl nmnrgmmpc nrtf 


Professor John Bu'Lock, of Man- 
chester University’s chemistry depart- 
ment, said that such were society’s 
expectations for safe medication that 
drug companies! were being forced to 
spend up to five years on development 
®nd toxicology tests once a new medi- 
>®ru been discovered. 

‘ 'The cost can be measured in mil- 
lions of pounds and the years con- 


sumed seriously erode the protection 
time granted by the original, drug 
patent which shortens the period of 
profit making needed to offset this 
commitment f Professor Bu'Lock said. 

Because society had unrealistically 
high demands for drug safety, it meant 
only major companies could afford to 
back new drugs and only if these 
medicines were of the very best and 
most lucrative potential. There was a 
danger that useful drugs were being 

_ _ j 1 .L.i {.mrliiYionlnl rrteparrh 


Employers asked to accept 
validity of newer subjects 

A proposal to urge higher education credit to thfc very demundlf 
ana employers into accepting new work which forms part ol 
subjects such, as electronics on equal syllabus for design and tech 
terms with the more traditional disci- It also intends to pros.' 


□lines was being debated by the introduction of the 
Schools Council convocation, this lermediale level exi 
week. means uf broadening 

This proposal is one of a long list of as well us seek a n 
objectives outlined in a Schools Coun- examination syllnhiist 
dl paper on the education nnd (ruining regular and agreed ir 
of 16 to 19-year-olds which indicates Moreover it plans 
thnt the council is making a determined develop both its Indus 
bid for a greater role in this urea than it Employment projects 
has hitherto played. them suitable for (he 

The council believes for example as well as promote am 
that pressure on the higher education of how existing subjci 
system might change admission tutors ruphv could contr 
altitudes and lead them to give greater employment courses. 


credit to thfc very demanding project 
work which forms part of A level 
syllabus for design and technology. 

It ulso intends to press for the 
introduction of the proposed in- 
termediate level examination ns a 
means of broadening the curriculum, 
ns well us seek a requirement that 
examination syllabuses K* updated at 
regular and agreed intervals. 

Moreover it plans In adunl und 
develop both its industry and Skills for 
Employment projects so as ro make 
them suitable lor the 16-19 age group, 
ns well as promote and support studies 
of how existing subjects such as geug- 
ruphv could contribute to pre* 
employment courses. 


students were able to pay the fees, 
ill though they wanted to. Already (he 
proportion ol foreign students al the 
London school lias increased from 4U 
per cent in 1972 to 7(1 per cent in 1980. 

The school lias 434 students with fees 
currently 1'2. 1 CHI a year, rising ne vis ear 
to 12,8511. They arc reckoned to he 
much cheaper Ilian estimated equiva- 
lent costs courses in the university und 
stale system. 

The Government decision was made 
in spite of nn extremely favourable 
report front ail independent panel of 
nominees Irum the association und 
from the Government submitted lust 
February. The school has a high repu- 
tation of "experimental work''. 

Cuts threaten 
Glaswegian 
research plans 

The cuts in university budgets will lead 
to the loss of 1.000 jobs and 2,500 
student places at Glasgow and Strath- 
clyde universities, a delegation from 
the two universities tola MPs this 
week. 

The delegation, representing 7.500 
academic, technical, secretarial and 
manual staff, met groups of Labour 
and Conservative west of Scotland 
MPs at Westminster 10 seek their 
support in opposing Government plans 
to cut university finance. 

The total cut of 15 per cent, the 
result of a direct cut in Government 
grunts and an indirect cut from the fall 
in numbers of overseas students, they 
told MPs, was four limes the average 
cut in public expenditure. 

The effect would be particularly 
damaging at Glasgow'and Strathclyde, 
they argued, in an area with a higher 
than average unemployment level and 
in adequate provision of non-university 
higher education. 

Delegates added that several re- 
search projects of great value to the 
community will be under severe risk 
from the cuts. These include a North 
Sen oil production project at Glasgow 
University, the investigation into safe- 
ty aspects of Scottish fishing vessels at 
St rathe lytic, and the universities' joint 
project which hus resulted in the 
development of a method of producing 
human antibodies which can Ire used to 
treat otherwise incurable diseases. 

The prospective cuts will foster an 


The prospective cuts will foster an 
unnuspjicre of retrenched elitism, 
according to a document just published 
by (he Glasgow brunch of the Council 


for Academic Freedom and Democ- 
racy. 

It argues that higher education in- 
stitutions should become more open 
and make their teaching nnd research 
resources uvalluble to trie community 
at large at 11 lime of rising unemploy- 
ment und a reduced working week. 
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Harmony reached on southern race issue 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

Deni onM rating the Reagan ;ul minis- 
tration's preference for " incentives’ 
over ‘coercion’ to achieve racial in- 
tegration, the US Education Depart* 
ment has negotiated a settlement with 
the government of North Carolina in 
the bitter ] l -year legal battle to de- 
segregate public colleges and universi- 
ties. 

North Carolina is one of more than n 
dozen southern slates (hat once had 
different systems of higher education 
for blacks and whites, which were kept 
separate by law. (The most prestigious 
state universities were all white and 
enjoyed much better facilities than the 
black colleges. ) Today, nearly 30 years 
after the Supreme Court ruled’ that 
enforced segregation was unconstitu- 
tional. and ul most 2(J years after Con- 
gress decided to make active integra- 
tion a national policy, the punlic 
eollegcs that were once exclusively for 
blacks retain mainly black enrolments, 
while few blacks have penetrated the 
top state universities of the south. 

The persistence of segregated higher 
education goaded civil rights groups, 
notably the National Association tor 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
to sue the US government. 

They wanted Washington to force 
the integration of public colleges and 
universities in the south, by wi slid raw- 
ing federal cduculion funds from states 
that did not pursue desegregation 
actively. Since 1970 several federal 
judges have ruled in favour of the 
NAACP, and Education Department 
is now under court order to ensure that 
certain stales develop and implement 
adequate integration plans. 

Although the desegregation of high- 
er education has never ruised quite 
such strong emotions as school busing, 
some of the cases have poisoned 
relations between the Education De- 
partment and state governments. The 
North Carolina dispute lias probably 
been the most bitter of all. and it is 
certainly the one where the Feds have 
come closest to carrying out their 
threat locut off educational aid (which 
would have cost North CarolinaS90m a 
year). 

The agreement with North Carolina, 
which Education Secretary Terrel Bell 
announced last week, is a sign that the 
Reagan admmstralion wants to settle 
the other cases as soon as possible. 
However the state and federal govern- 
ments cannot just work, out a deal on 
their own; all desegregation plans must 
be approved by the court dealing with 


Health chief 
bows out 

Donald Fredrickson, director of (he 
National Institutes of Health since 
.1975, has surprised the biomedical 
research community by resigning. Dr 
Freanckson. who is do, was appointed 
by President Ford and kept on bv 
President Carter, and President 
Reagan was all set to announce (hat he 
too would be happy for the successful 
administrator to remain at his post. 

’ D * Fredrickson, whose professional 
life has been devoted to NIH since he 
joined in 1953 as a heart and blood 
researcher, said he was leaving because 
of u general feeling (hat he had been u 
senior administrator for long enough - 
not, as some rumours suggested, be- 
cause he was unhappy with the policies 
of the Reagan’ admmist ration. He will 
spend a lew months as a resident 
scholar at the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

The NIH, whose research budget 
exceeds S3 billion a year, has thrived 
under Dr Fredrickson's leadership. He 
has wooed Congress and . successive 
administrations successfully for more 
funds, and hns dealt with problems - 
for example the controversy over gene- 
tic engineering - by skilful anct im 
aginntiv diplomacy. 


Clive Ciwkson, 

North American Editor, 

The limes Higher Education 
Supplement, 

National Press Building, 
Room 541, 

Washington DC 20015; 
Telephone: (202) 638 6765 1 



These Georgian children expect a brighter ftiture 


I lie case, nfter the NAACP has had its 
say. 

That veteran civil rights organisation 
has not yet said whether it is prepared 
to accept the North Carolina plan. The 
agreement is weaker than the Carter 
administration was willing to approve, 
and the NAACP is unlikely to go along 
with it, unless the association's lawyers 
decide that it is the best arrangement 
they can realistically hope for now that 
the federal government is in republican 
hands and (Tie country's political mood 
has swung sharply to the right. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
North Carolina will pump more finan- 
cial and educational resources into its 
five black colleges. Twenty-nine new 
‘high demand' academic programmes 
will be established there, which Dr Bell 
said would ‘attract a greater number of 
white students. 

The target is for white enrolment at 
the black colleges to increase from the 
present 1 1 .2 per cent to 15 per cent by 
1986/87, while the proportion of black 
students at the white institutions goes 
up from 7.4 per cent to 10.6 per cent. 
However Dr Bell emphasized that 
these 'goals' are flexible, and failure 
to achieve them would not necessarily 
violate the agreement. “This flexibility 
on the goals will insure -that they are 


not interpreted as rigid quotas at some 
in the future," he said. 

The education secretary contrasted 
his approach - to leave the better- 
equipped white institutions alone while 
trying to build up the black colleges - 
with the alleged attempt of the pre- 
vious administration to impose ngid 
enrolment quotas for each race and 
tomake white institutions less attrac- 
tive by closing down some of their 
programmes. 

The University of North Carolina 
consistently rejected the demands of 
the Education Department under Pres- 
ident Carter that it eliminate ‘unneces- 
sary duplication of programmes' be- 
tween black and white campuses, as a 
violation of its academic feedom. 
Washington could not usurp control 
over -its academic, programmes, the 
university board of governors argued. 

Officials from the state and federal 
governments worked out details of the 
agreement at secret talks in Washing- 
ton, which were started at the instiga- 
tion at North Carolina's republican 
senator Jesse Helms. 

Last month the US Commission on 
Civil Rights, an independent watchdog 
agency, called on the Education De- 
partment to make a more vigorous 
effort to' desegregate colleges and 


universities - an appeal that seemed 
particularly futile in the current politic- 
al climate. The commission said the 
department under President Carter 
relied “too heavily on commitments 
that states will act to end segregation” 
even though experience had shown 
that reliance on specific affirmative 
steps must be mandated if the effects of 
past discrimination are to be over- 
come." 

In Januaiy, just before the change in 
administration, the Education Depart- 
ment told six more states - Alabama, 
Delaware, South Carolina. West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri - that 
their systems of higher education re- 
tained an illegal degree of racial seg- 
regation, and they were ordered to 
produce acceptable desegregation 
plans. 

To judge from the North Carolina 
experience , the proposals will not need 
to be very tough to pass muster with the 
Reagan administration. Last week 
William Reynolds, President Reagnn's 
nominee tt> head the Justice Depart- 
ment's civil rights division (which 
works with the Education Department 
on these matters^ told a senate commit- 
tee that other higher education deseg- 
regation cases would be examined by 
the same principles. 


Pay now, study later plan for 
hard-up Californians 


Parents of the young meri and women 
who have been accepted by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for 
admission next autumn are being in- 
vited to write the university a cheque 
for $24.6(10. M 

That will buy them a four-year 

£. r ?. I £ duale educat{ °" at’ tie Ml! 

82 tuition rate or mj.isu a year, anu 
guarantee that they are not hit by the 
sharp annual tuition fee increases that 
private universities are expecred to 
introduce in the years ahead. 

This innovative tuition prepayment 
plan is not just for the fortunate few-* 
who cart come up with $24,600 in cash. : 
For USC has arranged for four Califor- 
nian banks to lend money to parents 
who wnnt to take advantage of the 
scheme but do not hove enough readv' 
assets. - 3 

Peter Cheung, treasurer of the Los 
Angeles-based university, explains 
that the plan can work to the mutual . 
advantage of the parents and the 
institution. The benefit to USC is 
obvimis: it gains nh immediate and 
huge inflow of funds; The university's 
financial staff believe tfjcy can invest 
those .so as . to ■ obtain n return - even i 
grcajer : than the anticipated annual 
increases in tuition fees. 

The plan is advantageous to parents - 
or at least to . those m hlghcr income 
brackets - because alj Interest pay- 
ments oii loons afp deductible from ' 
American' Income tax. Parents who 
borrowed from one of the four partici- 
pating banks, using their home as 
collateral would have to pay about 18 
percent a year at today's Interest rales. 


Bui, if they were in the 40 per cent 
income tax bracket, the deduction 
would reduce their effective interest 
rate to 10.8 per cent a year. Most 
forecasters expect tuition Tees at pri- 
vate universities to increase faster than 
that over the next four years. 

. The same sort of calculation applies 
in reverse to wealthy parents who have 
$24,600 in cash and do not need to 
borrow. If they invest it well, in 
something that will bring in an income 
of 18 per cent a year, they will keep 
only 10.8 per cent of that after tax 
(again assuming they are in the 40 per 
cent bracks), fftjiey jjolieve ration at 
USC will rise at a 'faat^ raiB, they 
would hand the money over to (he 
university, which r- being a tax-exempt 
institution - need, not give any of its 
income to the Government. 

Mr Cheung, who comes from Hong 
Kong, said USC made the "very con- 
servative estimate" that 100 parents 
would take ‘advantage of the tuition 
prepayment plan in its first year. But 
he thpUght the total could .turn out to 
be .considerably larger. 

• There was no experience elsewhere 
to Judge frOm, Mr Cheung. said,' be- 

What happens if a student whose 
parents have prepaid four years tuition 
drops out or traps feres to another 
university? Mr Cheung says USC will 
then refundthe unused years' tuition at 
the original rate. If a student left USC 
after one year, for example, his parents 
(524,600 minus 


Court rules on 
draft limits 

Military conscription can constitu- 
tionally be limited to men, the US 
Supreme Court hns ruled. It upheld 
last year’s decision by Congress to 
leave out women when it revived draft 
registration for 18- and 19-year-olds. 

The case has aroused great interest 
on American Campuses, both for its 
obvious importance for students and 
because it has far-reaching implica- 
tions for women’s rights generally 
The Supreme Court decision, 
reached by a 6-3 majority, was ex- 
pected. Supporters of a male-only draft 
said that if the justices had voted the 
other: way. overruling Congress, they 
wbuid in effect have broadened the 
American consitution to give equal 
rights to women, making unnecessary 
the proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment; the prospects that the ERA will 
be ratified by the required 38 states 
before its time runs out next year are 
becoming remote. 

William Rehnquist , the conservative 
justice who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, declared: “We cannot ignore Con- 
gress^ broad authority enforced by the 
constitution to raise and support 
armies when we are urged to declare 
unconstitutional its studied choice of 
pne alternative in preference to 
r . ^ rtherin 8 goal." 

*h -i s,1 ?hhi^a political scientist at 
u W Verait y ,f ^them California 
specialized in the position of 
K?™." t he mi’itary, said the ruling 
determ ination o7 
wSrSn Sff ,n h i Peilta gon not to let 
fu r ther Progress into 
Mi® rank? of the volunteer army. 


Overseas news, 


fighiriw | Cuts causing fall in 
women onl? standards , say v-cs 


Mississippi University for Worank* 
fighting a desperate legal batik S 1 
ret:, in Us status us the last exclu^: 
fen ale public college in the Uni2’ 


from Geoff Maslen 


States. 

The 


Uniw 

Fifth US Circuit Court oi, 


Appeals ruled Inst week that MUW 
vink, ted the constitutional rights of, - 
c applicant. Joe Hogan, whn | 
ised to admit him to its DURillJ | 


male 
refuse 
school. 

But the Mississippi ai | 0ni , ' 
general's office, which is trying tossi 
the university from enforced coedura- f 
non. has not exhausted the stack of ' 
legal manoeuvres that it could emolov 
to re vent Mr Hogan enrolling info 
Autumn, when the new academies 
begins. One possibility is an appeal b ! 
the US Supreme Court. 

The Fifth Circuit Court accepted Ur * 
l logan’s argument that MUW, which. ' 
situated in his home town of Ce£ 
umbus, is the only state college h f 
could attend without undue finanai I 
hardship. He would have togivenptsi 
job and move his family to enrol a; 
either of the two coeducational am - 
tions that offer nursing courses a : 
Mississippi. ; 

The court held that ‘the maintcnuM ' 
of MUW as the only state-suppoitd ;■ 
single-sex collegiate institution In ikj 
state cannot be squared with & 1 
constitution” under current Amelia] 
law, as interpreted by the Supreia j 
Court, sex discrimination by a 
institution is permissible only 3 ii s ’ 
"substantially related to an impetus ! 
governmental objective”; that wasm ■ 
true of the women-only siaioi c( .. ■ 
MUW, the court decided. 

Mississippi University for Worn, i 
founded nearly 1(10 years ago, wastb 
first public college established euk 
sively for women. A dozen others w . 
set up later, but all of them accepted* 
least some men during the great «■: 
of coeducation that washed m ’ 
American higher education 'duriogtb ; 
19fi0s and early 1970s. 

Texas Woman's University is & 
only one, npart from MUw, 
retains a strongly female identity. Bo 
it does accept men in its gradia« 
school and on undergraduate eoo» ‘ 
in the health sciences. Including ma* ;; 
ing. The other undergraduate pjo 
grammes at TWU are strictly. W ■ 
women. _ . . 

TWU spokeswoman Audrey TijKr 
pointed out that her institution wasw ; 
vulnerable to the sort of legrichalN* ; 
that MUW is facing. Thai is because i it 
coeducational college, North Teas j; 
State University, Is located in thest* ; . 
town, Denton. Outside the 
sciences it offers the same range *■ 
undergraduate degrees as the wot®' j 
university, so local male students 8? t ■. 
not argue Mint they arc being depnw f 
of educational opportunities. AnO“ > - 
the field where North Texas Staley ?r • 
not offer comparable program^' ‘ . 
heulth and the various postgradPV 
courses - TWU will admit them . ? ; 

Nevertheless TWL) could din 
vulnerable to a legal challenge 
all-female programmes. A man*?;, 
wanted to study fine arts there 
threatened to sue, but he h» 
followed up with legal action j'j;-!. 
woman’s university, were 
towards the needs of women . 
intend to sthv that way,” said Ms ., ■ . 

Her counterpart at Mtssiss IppHJJ 
versity for Women, Margaret n/ . 
said the trustees who govern toe X ~ 
public colleges and urn verities ij'jy . , 
sissippi remain convinced tn« y • 
should commute to resist t 

So do most senior faculty ipejffg [■ 
alumnae. (There is a sentirnentai^ y 
ing that the college should retai s; 
identity at least until the . 

celebrations in 1984/85. •) . y 

However Mrs Henry 
that there was a feeling amojg^ (..- 

the townspeople ot Columbus a 8 I 

“we're an anachronism n j ■ ^ 
believe that a coeducational « fa- 

nlight be larger and better . | 
"Some oF the younger studeng g ^ 
ahiy. would ■.* «« ' 



The Australian Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee has delivered an unpre- 
cedented attack on the federal govern- 
ment for setting funding guidelines 
which the committee claims will lead to 
a decline in standards. 

The guidelines, issued by the gov- 
ernment last month, provide for a 
small reduction in grants to universities 
and colleges but they also represent a 
rejection of advice from the Tertiary 
Education Commission for more 
money for buildings. 

The vice-chancellors were “extreme- 
ly concerned" and they condemned the 
failure of the government to imple- 
ment what they call the "austere 
recommendations” of the commission. 
There will be an effective reduction of 
finance for universities. The vice- 
chancellors claim, at a time when the 
quality of higher education is under 
tnreat. Continuation of present fund- 
ing levels for the next three years will 
seriously impair the capncity of many 
universities to maintain standards and 
to fulful properly their teaching and 


research functions. 

MELBOURNE tions that it was a tame-cat group given 
to applauding the government whenev- 
er cuts in university spending were 
made. 


That no longer seems to be the case. 
The vice-chancellors were not only 
highly critical of the governments deci- 
sion on future grants but also of its 
decision to introduce tuition fees for 
second and higher qualifications. They 
urged the government to reverse its 
decision. Tuition fees would provide a 
serious "disincentive” for postgraduate 
students while eroding the research 
function of universities. 

The vice-chancellors called on the 
government to put a moratorium on a 
proposal to introduce a student loan 
scheme and to make chances to the 
present tertiary assistance scheme. The 
scheme should be widened to include 
all student financing, the vice- 
chancellors said. “National interests 
demand that proper incentives be 
provided to encourage able students to 
enter higher education and to encour- 
age the ablest to pursue postgraduate 
studies." 


Engineering 

shortage 


from James Hutchinson 


Israel ( on 
time bomb’ 

from Benny Morris 


BONN 


JERUSALEM 

Just days- after the raid on the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor outside Baghdad, the 
heads of the country’s institute of 
technology warned that Israel is sitting 
on a "technological timebomb of its 
own making.” 

Speaking to local newsmen, Haifa 
Teciinion president Amos Horev and 
his deputy for academic affairs, Profes 
sor Ya’acov Ziv, warned that Israel 
was not producing enough engineers 
“ l0 ass H r * tf,e country’s progress. 
There were also fewer people studying economic independence and technolo- 
mathematics, physics ana chemistry, gi^l edge over our enemies. ^ ^ 


West Germany, despite its high unem- 
ployment, has a serious shortage of 
graduate engineers. Although the 
number of students has risen in the past 
decade by around 4Q per cent to more 
than a million the proportion of 
students taking natural science or 
engineering courses continues to fall. 

‘Hie trend is particularly marked in 
West Berlin where 1,890 students 
started engineering courses last 
autumn, compared with 2,170 in 1972. 



The changing face of the University of Hongkong has been traced through 
a two- volume “informal history” by Mr Bernard Meilor. Pictured here 
arc two views of the main estate of (he university 40 years apart - first in 
1933 (above) and then in 1973. Publication of the history marks the 70th 
anniversary of the institution, whiclt grew out of the Hongkong College of 
Medicine and now has 5,500 students and 500 lecturers. The two volumes 
are available front the Hongkong University Press at HK$35D. 




Horev noted that the motivation ol 
the country's youngsters to study en- 
gineering and the natural sciences has 
severely declined, in recent years 
. , pointing out that whereas in the 1950s 

Educationists say that the main’ some 75 per cent of Israel's university 
cause of this development is the students studied engineering and natu- 


In North Rhine Westphalia, the coun- 
ties most populous state, some 3,500 
places in the engineering faculties were 
not filled. 


“reform" of the upper grades of the 
gywwflsiuwi, the grammar school, 
which enables pupils to drop such 
tiresome subjects as maths and physics 
in favour of something less demanding. 
Another reason is that many young 
people are opting for relatively safe 
jobs in the public services, where other 
qualifications are required, rather than 
for more risky careers in industry. 

There is relatively little contact be- 
tween students and industry. Many 
university professors are engaged to 
advise industrial concerns, but few use 
this connexion to enable tneir students 
to see what happens on the shop floor. 
And student groups that do visit firms 
are frequently shown only a public 
relations facade. 

Many graduates with qualifications 
sought by industry prefer to accept 
academic appointments, but as- one 
personnel chief put it: “Those people 
looking for. a high rise career and who 


ral sciences. The proportion now 
stands at about 25-30 per cent. He 
added that many of the best graduates 
today go off to lucrative jobs in 
industry rather than continue at the 
universities ss teachers and resear- 
chers. 

At the moment, the Technion. Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev and 
Tel-Aviv University annually produce 
only some 1,400 engineers, a figure 
which will stay constant for another 
eight or nine years. Mr Horev said that 
this number is insufficient to cany out 
the government’s development plans. 

Mr Horev and Professor Ziv blamed 
the government for not encouraging 
youngsters to choose careers in the 
sciences. Mr Horev said: “The educa- 
tion ministry is makingi t easier forhigh 
scholars to get tneir BAGRPT 
(matriculation)' certificates Without 
trying to study physics, chemistry and 
biology on a proper level." 



Teachers lose jobs gamble 


from Annelise Hopson 

COPENHAGEN 
Four hundred new Masters of Arts will 
not be able to find a job as grammar 
school teachers nor wifi they be able to 
receive normal unemployment benefit. 
They have all been unlucky in lots for 
autumn's six-months course for a 
diploma in education. Without this 
diploma they cannot be permanently 
employed within the field of higher 
education. 

The entrance exam which limits the 
admission is part of the government’s 
economic measures. Out of a total of 
700 newly graduated, only 300 will be 
able to start the course. 

The Organization of Grammar 
School Teachers, OGST, is of the 
opinion that the restricted admission is 
a dear breach Of the current agreement 
with the ministry of finance. Arbitral 
tion on (his will take place this month. 

The issue was hotly debated last year 


and it had been decided to submit the 
matter to arbitration but the very day 
before it was to take place, the OGST 
received a letter from the ministry of 
education saying (here would be no 
restricted admission. 

The ministry of education worked on 
the case and had a Bill on restricted 
admission passed in Parliament. 

The National Union of Danish Stu- 
dents DSF, has protested against the 
new restricted admission exnm. 

Secretary of the DSF, Mr Anders 
Ladekarl says: “I do not believe it can 
be legal that a qualified candidate Is 
deprived of the possibility of gradual? 
ing. He/she has undergone privations 
and has had to contract debts in order 
to get his finals”. 

The Conservative MP, Mrs Karen 
Hoejte Jensen has asked the minis ter. 
Of education, Mrs Done Bennedsen 
that the drawing of lots is replaced by 
real requirements in qualification. 


New boost 
for French 
science 

From Guy Ncuvu 

. , PARIS 

CnnsiUc table changes m the structure 
and priorities for scientific research arc 
foreseen following the change of gov- 
ernment. 

Jean Pierre Chev&ncment, an ex- 
student of the Ecolc Nationale d ■Ad- 
ministration - France's highly- reputed 
Civil Service College - and one ol the 
brightest slurs in the socialist firma- 
ment. lias hecti nominated lo head the 
new ministry for research and technol- 
ogy. This murks :m important upgrad- 
ing in the priority of scientific research. 

Under Giscard d’Estoing. scientific 
research held relatively minor signifi- 
cance. Secretary ot "Slate. fCl Pierre 
Aicram. oversaw it aim was a nsw vi- 
able the Prime Minister's office. 

One of the incoming minister's first 
tusks will be to draw up n new research 
budget. A second will be to review the 
structure and organization of France's 
major research institutions. The social- 
ist manifesto culls fora major injection 
of funds into research. Current esti- 
mates suggest that, if ilteir plans are 
borne out. an additional H : rs 
1 5.0t Ml, (Hit I: (HX) will he available Tor 
scientific research. 

In n speech in the senate Inst April. 
M Mitterrand called for u greater snare 
of the GNP to be devoted to research. 
The new government's target is that by 
1985. 2.5 per cent of the GNP should 
be set aside for this activity. The targets 
set by the Giscnrdians were for 2.3 per 
cent of the Gross Dmncstic Product to 
be allocated to research by P»H8. 

Crucial decisions have still to he 
made on whether the additional invest- 
ment should be aimed at improving the 
conditions of service, boosting the 
recruitment oF researchers and better- 
ing their career prospects. It could also 
be set aside for investment in new 

E lam, equipment and research estab- 
sh meats. 

Under the previous government, the 
main accent was on conditions of 
service and on greater mobility of 
research personnel between the public 
and the private sectors of industry. 
One of the major stumbling blocks in 
the fruitful interchange between public 
and private sector m France is that 
researchers are, legally, public em- 
ployees. 

The most important task for the new 
minister will he to bring together and 
impose a coherent policy upon institu- 
tions which previously have been split 
up between different and often con- 
tending ministries - education, indus- 
try, agriculture etc. 

According io President Mitterrand, 
the role of (he ministry of research and 
technology will be to act as a main 
coordinating body and to strengthen its 
role as initiator. No less important will 
be its role of firming up and rationaliz- 
ing the links between research and 
industrv. 

As part of the overall structural 
reorganization, the main research 
funding and policy making body, the 
Delegation Genei-ale a la Recherche 
Scientifique ct Technique, will be 
broken up and incorporated into the 
new ministry. Other changes are also 
foreseen, principally in the area of ‘big 
science' research -at present under the 
ministry of industry. !l will, be re- 
grouped under the ministry of tech- 
nology. 


Mexico begins research 


15 per cent since 


from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 

For the first time Mexico’s universi- 
ties are to initiate educational re- 
search. The goal is update curricular 
activities and teaching methods, 
according to Antonio Cnavez Ayala, 
director of the regional centre of 
Educative Technology (affiliated to 
the University of Guadalajara). 

Representatives of all regional uni- 
versities have unanimously agreed that 
institutions not conducting educative 
research will remain on the sidelines as 
far as scientific and technological prog- 
ress is concerned. More important, 
according to Chavez Ayala, is that 
todactic systems can become obsolete, 
affecting- academic teaching standards 


and learning ability of students. 

Chavez Ayala said that efforts will 
be made to link research and teaching 
in academic courses. The main point of 
the current decision to establish plan- 
ning processes in educational research 
is to pinpoint objectives, strategies and 
goals in providing up-to-date instruc- 
tion for students. As a first step an 
evaluation semiitar has been arranged 
by the regional centre in Guadalajara. 
This will also have the sponsorship ol 
the Ministry of Education which will 
help In supervising coordinated prog- 
rammes in educative investigation by 
the regional ’ universities. One of the 
major projects during the meetings will 
thp «ishlishmenl of courses for 


Businessmen must 
pay for course 

The first fee-levying course In any 
university in Bn Lanka since the intro- 
duction of free education u quarter of a 
century ago starts at the University of 
Colombo next September. It Is a 
diploma course in business and public 
administration for executives and lop 
level managers in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. A one-year intensive 
course leading to a diploma will be 
conducted in the evenings. 

The requirement for admission is u 
minimum Of three years executive 
experience for attorneys, chartered 
accountants, chartered architects nnd 
chartered secretaries etc. 

A course fee of Rs 5,000 (£125) will 
bB charged. 


Rewriting the history books 


from A. S. Abraham 


BOMBAY 


Delhi University Is in the throes of an 
academic rumpus over (he revision of 
the long-outdated history honours syl- 
labus. Not all ihc hullabaloo was 
confined lo the ivory-towers; one 
student group threatened to hum 
“anti-national, Marxist-oriented 
texts, while its rival held out dire 
warnings of retribution. 

The controversy was caused by the 
history, department's decision, subse- 
quently endorsed by ull university 
bodies, including the academic coun- 
cil, to include three options In the new 
syllabus: the history of Ihc USSR {the 
history of the USA'is ulreodv o part of 


(he syllabus), national liberation 
movements in Asia and Africa, and 
twentieth century socialist revolutions. 

A new teachers' body, the Indian 
National Teachers’ Congress, affili- 
ated to Mrs Gandhi's Congress (I) 
party, protested against these courses 
to the vice chancellor and urged him to 
withhold approval of the new syllabus. 
They objected especially to two texts 

E rescribed for study. Ranii Palme- 
lutt’s India Today and A. R. Dcsai's 
Social Background of the Indian 
National Movement, both radical-left 
interpretations (Mr Palme-Dull was 
for long n leading British communist). 

At the insistence of the vice chancel- 
lor the syllabus was sent back to the 
drawing-Donrd. 
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As Bob Dylan visits Britain, Alan Franks finds the born 
again rock hero has his band of believers among intellectuals 

With Bob on His side 


THE TIMES I lit; HER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 






Almost 20 ycnrs ago a very literary 
schoolmaster in North London heard a 
terrible noise coining from his teenage 
son's bedroom. He went upstairs to 
find the lad sitting on his bed. rapt. He 
should have been doing his Latin 
homework instead of listening to (he 
coarse droning that was coming from 
the turntable. 

The old man, who had a solemn turn 
of mind, looked down nt the LP sleeve, 
which had the picture of a rather wan 
street urchin, listened for a few 
seconds, and, before leaving, said: “He 
looks like a Dickens crossing sweeper 
and sounds like a sheep in pain." 

He has probably nut recanted since. 

But it might please him to know that 
that kind oferi lien i judgment, however 
dismissive had the germ of a respect 
and seriousness that was to be visited 
on Bob Dylan's work for the next two 
decades. 

He might also be interested to learn 
that he could read, in a 1 980 collection 
of critical essays called Conclusions on 
The Wall, a piece by Wilfrid Mcllcrs, 
former literary critic of Scrutiny and 
Inter professor of music at York Uni- 
versity, bearing no less a title than 
‘God, Mode and Meaning in Some 
Recent Songs of Bob Dylan.’ Having 
digested that he could' move onto 
something lighter in the same volume: 


possibly T3ob Dylan and the Protest 
Movement of the l96(Js.' by Louis 
Cantor, associate professor of history 
pi Indiana University, or 'Prince Ham- 
let and the Minstrel Boy,' by William 
T. Lhamon Junior, associate professor 
of English literature at Florida State 
University. 

Would the teacher, now happily 
retired ami illuminating (he work ol his 
own heroes in literary periodicals, have 
been tempted to return to the “text"? 
Probably not, for on the 25-odd albums 
that have been released in the inteven- 
ing years he would have been kept at 
bay by the same cultural impediment 
he found in his son's bedroom; the 
sandpaper, tonsils, the tortured vowels, 
and the other evidence of some incohe- 
rent animal suffering in the night. 

. Yet Dylan, far more than any other 
writer of popular lyrics this century 
(and that must include Coward. Por- 
ter, Hart, Berlin. Cohen. Lennon/ 
McCartney), has demanded and got 
the respectful ear of a substantial 
minority of the .intelligentsia. Ten 
years ago he was awarded nn honorary 
degree at Princeton, a ceremony which 


lie remembers with an eery surrealism 
in ‘The Day nf the Locusts. 1 He has 
been put up, by no means facetiously, 
us a candidate for the Oxford poetry 
chair. As long ago as 1966 The New 
Statesman was talking about his harmo- 
nica playing as “a stylised moan". He 
was honoured with almost a page of 
extended quotation from ‘A Hard 
Rain's Gonna Fall’ in Bernard Levin's 
digest of the l96Us, The Pendulum 
Years. Tom Stoppard admits to liking 
the rhyme scheme in 'Subterranean 
Homesick Blues' and, most valued of 
all- by well educated British fans. 
Christopher Ricks, professor of Eng- 
lish at Cambridge, talks admiringly 
about his poetic technique, pointing 
for example .to the feminine endings in 
the verse lines of "The Lonesome 
Death of Hattie Carroll.” We seem to 
have come nn infinite distance from 
moon/June and a danccable tempo. 

Inevitably the songs have attracted 
the lunatic fringe of studentship, most 
notably in Amcricn. There was a strand 
of “ thought" that you had to listen in 
certain of the words hnck 1 wards to gel 
the full meaning, and of course the 
pursuit of “garbology", which meant 
going through the poor man's trash 
cans to get n proper idea of where he 
was 11 I. Mure seriously, [here have 
been at least two full PhDs and six 
masters degrees on Dylan, as well as 
some 100 higher education literature 
courses dwelling totally or partially on 
his work. 

The fact is that Robert Zimmerman 
from Hibbing, Minnesota, is a com- 
plete maverick. Hod lie not used the 


there's music in the cafes and revolu- 
tion in the air. Or else there 'sa boxer (a 
real one. Ruben “Hurricane" Carter) 
doing time for a murder he didn’t 
commit. There are pistol shots ringing 
nut in a bar room, there's a car being 
stopped by the cops, there’s the villain 
called Arthur Dexter Bradley, there's 
a fixed trial, a “pig circus''. 

Right from the start his followers 
have often proved a strangely dogmatic 
bunch. After all. he whs their discov- 
ery. and one made against the grain of 
the American mass music of the day. It 
made for possessiveness. It is strange 
to recall the violence of the reactions 
against his “going electric" in the 
mid-1960s, nowadays almost more of a 
precondition Limn a betrayal. His third 
mnjor visit to England saw him booed 
heavily as the band came out to join 
him for the second half of a concert at 
the Albert Hall, 

Now that God has got Bob on His 
side it all seems to be happening again 
- 15 years later.' Most critics Hre in no 
doubt that the religious songs, full of 
born-again fundamentalism, are the 
single most important reason for the 
sluggish ticket sales at Earls Court. It is 
suggested that he hus outgrown the 
sources of his inspiration, that in 
seeking he was more interesting than in 
finding. 








medium of popular song it is likely, in 
the view of many academics, that he 
could have been a perfectly decent 
" legitimate "poet, if not a Lowell then 
at least a Ginsberg. But that is a 
monstrous hypothesis, since the phras- 
ing. the chortling and the instrumental 
punctual ion are indivisible from the 
poetry. More importantly, the sense of 
tradition of which he is so obviously 
aware is one that , takes in Woody 
Guthrie and Leadbelty os surely as it 
does Kerouac and Mark Twain. 

Some of the most durable songs are 
niasterpices of. narrative compres- 
sion, flashing across like condensed 
novels; he's running away wjth a 
divorcee ... the car breaks down ! . . he 
takes a job on a Fishing boat near 
Delacroix ... the two of them have 
fallen out ... now they're living in a 
basement in Montague Street, where 


Oddly enough it is an atheist, Christ- 
opher Ricks, who dissents from this 
view. He has been “stung to great 
anger by the condescending reaction to 
Christianity,” and maintains that 
Dylan's reworkings of Biblical refer- 
ences on the last two albums, Slow 
Train Coming and Saved ,. are well up to 
the standards of his earlier work. Not 
so the two American campus maga- 
zines which came up with the headlines 
“Pray Lady, Pray/ odd "Something is 
Happening but you don’t know what it 
is. do you, Mr Jew!" 

Michael Gray, the author of Song 
and Dance Man. which was reissued 
last Friday in an updated form almost 


evangelism. “Even though it wasn’t 
overtly religious," he says, "the Street 
Legal album showed plenty of signs of 
what was coming. And as far back as 
Nashville Skyline he gave off the first 
indications of a man seeking salva- 
tion." 

One of the singer's most obsessive 
and long-standing apologists is the 
American writer Robert Shelton. An 


early review of his formed the sleeve 
blurb of a Dylan album, and he is 
currently still working on a book that 
will probably establish him as Dylan’s 
Boswell. The two are personal friends, 
?nd Shelton is fascinating about his 
subject's public and private image: 
"Bob is a maddeningly private person. 
He is undoubtedly flattered to have 
been accepted as a serious poet. But 
there’s no way he’s going to drop that 
primitive stance. He’ll deny that he 
pays any attention to whars written 
about him, but he’ll read the stuff like a 
hawk- He knows exuctly who’s written 
what. He is a very contradictory and 
ambivalent person. You turn your 
back and there he is checking out the 
cuttings." 

Shelton is adamant that to accord 
Dylan the honour of being treated us 
literature is not to crack a walnut with a 
sledge-hammer: “There is no doubt 
that the best of it does stand on the 
page: Many who attack him overlook 
certain factors. In the first place they 
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Dr Robert Voss argues can be almost electric charge from the 1 


struction caused a major panic in the 
neighbourhood, and part of the facil- 
ity s delay was caused by a planning 
inquiry into its environmental impact 
on the village of Daresbuiy (where 
Lewis Carroll was once vicar). ■ 

I Yet height alone is insufficient pro- 
tection against the problem of violent 
surges of electricity and the interior is 
specially constructed out of a careful 
j mix of. stainless steel and glass hoops. 
Further insulation is provided by fil- 

■ ling the inside of the tower - when in 
; operation - with 150 tons of sulphur 
hexaflounde pumped to a pressure of 
Jn atmospheres. 
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are not conversant with the blues or 
pop idiom in which he writes. Also, 
they are possibly not aware that abq 
the way he has had to write nut 
purely commercial songs which sij 
not bear too fine a scrutiny. But (bn 
someone like Lowell, shall we sq, 
didn’t work under the burdcnofhavisj 
to satisfy recording contracts." 

For some there will always be aslil 
of lhe incongruous or pretentious ab- 
out giving the lit. erit. treatment 101 
rock ’n' roll singer. But for those vto 
want to look - and there is no IstU 
. them - the material is there: dm 
obscure, vivid, witty and accessible tj 
turns, and in its own way as quotable a 
Pone. 

If rock writers ever succeed in Iwi? 
taken as seriously ns film makers in the 
spectrum of popular cultural stiKDH.ii 
will be because of Dylan morelhanaif 
other single figure, 'If Shelton had htf 
way, the burden of proof wjiih 
already have shifted to the non- 
believers. 

depletion. "We have no idea howthiiB 
happening", said Dr Vnss. “Hist 
mystery to us but we do think there we 
urgent steps we cun take to bait tbe 
leaks”. . 
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Life at the top. . . Paul FlatHer assesses the mid-term achievements of the NUS president and Ngaio Crcquer meets Dr Albert Sloman, 
who takes over today as the new chairman of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 

With Aaronovitch into the ice-age 


There is a long standing joke at the 
National Union of Students offices in 
Endslcigh Street which goes like this. 
Soon alter David Aaronovitch svas 
elected vice president for education in 
1976 the union discovered (hat its once 
sprawling travel empire had crashed 
leaving trading debts of some £90,n00. 
When ne became national secretary in 
1978. the union discovered it was 
facing some of the harshest education 
cuts ever. When he became president 
last year the union realized it faced 
financial difficulties that would stretch 
ahead for some years. 

It used to be so different before 
Aaronovitch. the story runs . . . 

In fact Aaronovitch, who started his 
second ami final year os president this 
week, has come to power in difficult 
times - a long drawn out “educational 
ice-ase" as he himself likes to call it. 
Hardly the environment to pursue 
progressive reforms, when so much 
blood, sweat, and tears is spent digging 
trenches to defend what already exists. 

A year on. after leading delegations 
through the corridors of power to 
meetings with ministers, consultations 
with other unions, and campaigns 
across the country, Aaronovitch 
appears wiser, less inclined to sound 
oft on every issue, but still uncertain 


how to tackle the two main tasks he set 
himself at the start nf Iris presidential 
term. Hmv to sell higher education in 
general to the public at large and to 
students in particular; and huw to put 
NUS on a Firm foundation to see it 
through to more halcyon days expected 
later this decade. 

It took him a while to settle in after 
holding the crown prince slot for two 
years. It is all the more ironic that one 
of his biggest headaches at present like 
that of most Tudor monarchs is trying 
to secure tile succession (see panel). 
But now firmly accustomed to wearing 
n tie and carrying a briefcase, and 
having run through varying gunfire 
from being accused in ii Cambridge 
Union debate of “taking orders front 
the Kremlin" to praise in the Lords 
From Tory peers for defusing the 
H-lriock row at Middlesex Polytechnic, 
he has made his presence known in the 
last 12 months. He has done Anv 
Questions - now Question Time with 
Sir Robin Day cannot be far off. 

His manner, somewhat brusque and 
sharp, as delegates to the 1980 NUS 
conference in Margate welt recall when 
he told them they were stupid, lias not 
always endeared him to the mem- 
bership, or his colleagues and officers. 
Willi some very close colleagues inside 


the Lett Alliance coiiliiiun ■>! I alt hi r. 
Liberals and Cmiiimmisls. which he 
heads, leaving NUS politics this week, 
his cabinet will be i.ithcr bare. I le will 
need new aides to .smooth relations 
with colleagues inside ami outside 
Endslcigh Street, as he easily frightens 
people. Though infaci he is quite shy 
and sensitive. 

The year ahead, he says, will be the 
“year of alliances”. I k- still wants 10 
sell higher education, and he admits it 
is still thought generally as more of a 
luxury than an investment in future 
weal ill creation. But above all he h. 
keen to develop the "educational 
alliance" being mnluted by i|) L - IIJC' 
into a permanent pressure group. 

His other major (ask is to produce 
the mark two version of the NUS 
development plan, implemented Inst 
year with a loss of seven union posts. 
The omens, the recession, grants cuts. 


a drop in student numbers, a wrangle 
over VaT - all point to a Id per cent 
fall in the NUa's animal income of 


about £950,001). 

A series of complicated miinouevres 
at the Inst national conference left NUS 
without a clear line on future planning; 
that is now being thrashed out under 
Aaronovtich's guidance m executive 
meetings at the moment. Puinful deci- 



Into the choppy weather with 
a fighter pilot at the controls 


sions Ik- ahead. Again it seems ironic 
dial a Communist president is giving 
NUS a st ream- lined corporate man- 
agement structure 
Auronovticli is also keen to sties* 
that NUS is not just about lobbying in 
Whitehall and Westminster. Indeetl. in 
two weeks the union is holding a 
national eon I ere nee to discuss next 
year's campaign against cuts. Student 
agitation and occupation of sites 
threatened by closure will be high on 
the agenda. 

But this is not a return to the 
straight forward, direct act inn of the 
late loom mid early |97iis. I here are 
new problems uf unemployment and 
cut* today and new approaches arc 
needed, he savs. “Power is a series of 
checks and balances Yes, Minister 
style. The response has to he 
appropriate." 

What has lhe Aarnuovlich approach 
achieved so far'. 1 The balance sheet 
shows at least four pluses. 

Top (ri the list is the extra £.V8m 
wrung front civil servants in the endless 
discussions nn the new student union 
financing regulations beginning this 
September. 

Ilien there was the effective Capitol 
Hill-style lobbying on student loans, 
which while not the ileieruiiuing factor 
in tile Government’s abandonment of 
loans, certainly drew tile attention of 
backbench MPs of all parlies to the 
issue. 

Third is his successful handling of the 
Middlesex Polytechnic “Irish affair", 
although lie risked censure for interfer- 
ing direct Ivin the aut omniums decision 
of a member student union. 

Finally (here wax his implementation 
of stage one of the development plan. 

On the other side, he did not succeed 
in dragging out of the Government 
guidelines on lilt- new (innucing 
arrangements to safeguard the auton- 
omy of individual unions. I le lias not 
"sold" students on the importance of 
sport and entertainment, something he 
tried, and some people argue fie lias 
not inspired students. 



David Aaronovitch: nully frightened 
people 

What he Inis done perhaps must 
important of all is to continue a recent 
tradition in NUS politics, to break 
down factious and link NUS work to 
those issues that really concern stu- 
dents - ‘Te-deuincrnii/c the union”. 

"We are not ju>l into corridors of 
power. The student movement belongs 
to students. NUS belongs to students. 
We are about the real educational 
interests of students. And we have lo 
protest in the right way about tire right 
kind of issue. Uf course we arc 
accepted now in Government circles 
and we want (hat. But that is not all.” It 
is as clear a state meat of his thinking as 
is likely. 

Eiljht years is a long time in student 
politics. Then it was campaigns mid 


occupations, today he brings to mind a 
recent poll in Nutinnal Student showing 
the high interest of students in the royal 
wedding. “Students are not n special 
case. They share (lie same view of the 
majority of people." Aaronovitch says.* 
He has 12 months left lo tell the 
country, before angling for a job in the 
media. 




“Of course I like a challenge, ” said Albert 
Sloman. “I used to be a fighter pilot." 

His future battles will not be quite as severe as 
those faced in war-time, but they will be taxing 
enough as he takes over, today, as chairman of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals. 

Dr Sloman, vice chancellor of the University of 
Essex, takes the controls at the universities' most 
critical period. His first task will be to decide how 
to react publicly to this week's long-awaited news 
about cutbacks in grant and student numbers, 
when his committee meets to discuss the prop- 
osals. » 

His style of leadership will be crucial in 
determining whether the CVCP as a body can 
keep a collective voice and make the universities' 
case heard or whether individual vice chancellors 
will fall away, the strength of protest depending 
upon the percentage cutback tney are advised to 
make. 

In the last two years under the chairmanship of 
Sir Alec Merrison, of Bristol University, and 


Boujg public as never before in promoting the 
universities and drawing out tbe implications of 
•he cuts. 

In the past, and sometimes still, it basked in 
taciturnity, imposing restraints upon itself on the 
grounds that universities are autonomous and 
independent and therefore there cannot be one 
viewpoint for all. 

Dr Sloman said it was right that the CVCP hRd 
fatten a more public ana firmer stance. “It is 
inevitable because circumstances are changing. If 
you have a policy in which the universities stand 
to lose between 12 to 15 per cent of their income, 
then clearly the voice of the committee has got lo 
be louder and firmer. 

“But still I hope it will be reasonable voice, 
slating the facts. The central concern of the 
committee is the quality of the system and if that 
quality is put at nsk we would be failing in our 
duty if we did not speak out." 

But he also thinks individual universities need 
to have regard, to the overall view of the system 
and would rather have the University Grants 
Committee giving the advice, than anyone else. 

H we qre not prepared to listen to what is 
predominantly a group of academics, well . . 

Dr Sloman was an exhibitioher at Wadham 
college, Oxford where he took medieval and 


modern languages. After the war, spent in 
Intelligence and as a night-fighter pilot, he 
lectured in Spanish at the University of Califor- 
nia, and. then via University College and Trinity 
College, Dublin to become professor, at the age 
of 32, at Liverpool UniversiLy. 

He was president of the conference of Euro- 
pean Rectors from 1969-74. He received a CBE 
last year. 

He has seen the universities from all angles. He 
became vice chancellor at Essex in 1962, back in 
the heady days of expansion, new ideas, optim- 
ism and assured .funaing. 

In the Reith lectures of 1963, when he talked 
about “a university in the making”, he spoke of 
the great opportunities for change, the scope to 
be fresh bold and distinctive. He said then,". . . 
the fundamental aims of a university are not in 
dispute, nor I believe is the response of British 
universities today in the face 01 the social and 
economic needs of the country.” 

In the student upheavals of the 1960s, Essex 
had more than its fair share of (rouble and a 
chance remark then by a certain Rhodes Boyson 
that it would be better if it was closed now 
folklore. - : v 

It is these' events; rather than anything based 
on criteria such as quality of leaching and 
research, that usually qualifies Essex tor its 
appearance in all tne unofficial hit lists of 
universities that appeared In the run-up to the 
UGC planning cuts. 

He has kept faith with early views about what 
universities should be, although he recognizes 
that now there is only limited room for action. 

"The job of vice chancellor has become 
progressively more difficult over the last lSyears, 
for several reasons, but mainly financial. One of 
the changes is the relinquishment of the quin- 
quennial system. British universities were able to 
plan five years ahead, increases in salaries were 
automatically met and wa could plnn responsibly. 

“There have been two main changes; first the 
uncertainty, and then when the uncertainly is 
cleared up, the money has inevitably been less." 

Instena of opportunity to chnnge, it is now 
capacity to react. He says universities do recog- 
nize their responsibly not just to school-leavers 
but to mature students, both those groups which 
missed out at 18 and those who want to come 
back for retraining- 

■ mu. hn.io nmhtihlv mnre than 20 ner cent 
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Dr Albert Sloman: his pragmatic and unflappable approach will be useful now 


to their needs and our need also to keep in close 
touch with industry and commerce. 

“But it does not happen, as it does in other 
countries, by national edict. It is being done in 
the departments, and by the staff.” 

He is in favour of collaboration between 
universities and with the public sector in order lo 
prevent duplication and tp ensure that national 
needs are recognized and met with efficiency. 

But he is opposed to any kind of comprehen- 
sive higher education system. “Successive gov- 
ernments have failed lo define a role for public 
sector institutions and so it is not clear lo a lot of 
people precisely whal the role of the university 
and of the polytechnic is. 

“Because of that there has not been enough of 
either collaboration or mobility of students 
within institutions. But I am against a single 
system. I am for different kinds of institutions but 
I would like roles defined ."If anything, he would 
like greater diversity within existing uni varsities. 

And rniher than too mnny students, there arc 
too few. “The number of 18-year-olds in 1989 will 
be about the some (is there were in 1979. We have 
nn extraordinarily low age participation rale. In 
1972 Margaret Thmcher was talking about 
getting the percentage up to about 22 per cent." 

Ho sees no merit in reducing (he number of 
universities but says it is sensible lo question 
whether every university should tench every 
subject, or whether departments are large 
enough lo be viable. 

Dr Slomun talks of the freedom of the 
universities, rather than their autonomy. “But 
there is no way we can claim absolute freedom. A 
very high degree of freedom has been a character 


of the British university system and in my view 
counts for the great deal of its excellence.” 

He does not say how far the CVCP would go to 
protect (hat freedom if it was under attack, a 
precise answer being unwise for a vague ques- 
tion. 

"The recurrent grant letters may be of such a 
kind (hat the system will be impaired. We shall be 
lookin|l very hard at these letters. The UGC is 
acting in response to the Government and what 
we must get across to Government is the 
damaging effect of the magnitude and the pace of 
the cuts, . he says. 

But he stresses thut the universities are not 
sacrosanct. On the question of tenure for 
lecturers, (he committee has been examining for 


some time the legal position. 

Ironically, the CVCP legal ndvice is that 
compensation could be as nigh as £100,00(1, 
which is more than the Association of University 


Teachers believes would be awarded. 

"We have no option but 10 look nt the 
implications of tenure because of the conditions 
the Government is imposing upon us. In any case 
British universities have from time lo time tn 
review conditions of service. When should ii 
apply? Should it bo 100 per cent? 

“No one is saying there should not be tenure. 
In other countries, tenure differs. In gehcral 
terms, job security is important, hut wc have to 
luuk at this unit. 

1 1 is priigmnlic, unflappable approach is going 
to be very necessary in the next few weeks uiul 
months as the universities decide their future. As 
he says, somewhat ruefully. “It could have been 
better timing . . 
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A year ago armoured cars reinforced 
the military occupation of the campus 
of the National university of El Salva- 
dor, said by the government to be a 
centre of revolutionary activity. 

Of the 10,000 students and staff there 
at the lime, more than 40 were killed, 
and the armed forces embarked on a 
wave of systematic destruction felt by 
the university community to he de- 
signed to make reopening as difficult as 
possible. 

Teaching and research materials 
were destroyed, office equipment, 
video and tefevison sets looted, even 
the gold and silver from the dental 
school stolen. 

On October 28, 19HU the university’s 
rector, Felix Ulloa, wns assassinated 
shortly before a visit to Europe. 

Earlier this year the entire university 
council was arrested and held for 40 
days. 

Ilie events took place against the 
background of the continued failure of 
the government to control the slide 
into Woody nnnrchy. with allegations 
(hut right wing death squads, respon- 
sible for many of the 8,000 deaths in 
1980 which have continued unabated 
this year, were members of the 
armed forces in civilian clothes. 

Sources suggest that since the begin- 
ning of 1980 more than 800 teachers 
and lecturers have died. With a com- 
bined membership of IN.OOO the two 
education unions represent over 80 per 
cent of the country’s teachers and 
lecturers, so the killings have severely 
hit the teaching force. 

Unknown numbers of students have 
been among the thousands killed. 


regime, often adopting assumed names 
for protection. Rumours circulated 
that the catnpus had been turned into a 
torture camp or - like [lie national 
teaching training college - an army 
barracks. 

Yet on the first anniversary of the 
closure last Friday (June 26) the 
university held the second of two 
degree ceremonies which have taken 

C lace this year. The new rector, Dr 
liguel Angel Parnda, took advantage 
of the occasion to call for a return to 
normal. 

Observers see the degree cere- 
monies not as an illustration of com- 
pliance by the university but as a 
gesture indicating the view tlmt the 
government's actions have been an 
unconstitutional attack on its guaran- 
teed autonomy. 

Decree 603 - a move to cense paying 
senior administrators including the 
rector their salaries-is being challenged 
openly in the country's courts, with 
talks proceeding with' the ministry of 
education and the court of supreme 
justice. 

In a full report on the effects on the 
year's closure, the academic commun- 
ity has called firmly for the university’s 
return to the '‘legitimate" authorities 
and an end to the persecution of staff. 

Before the closure the university 
acted as a focus for opposition to the 
Government. Felix Ulloa had sought 
to allign the university more closely 
with trie Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (FDR) which is pressing for talks 
with the military-backed junta. 
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Rector of the State University, Felix Ulloa, (left) murdered as he left a council meeting, and (riehtlmuraUmfS 
university walls before the military occupating commemorating students skilled in the fighting. ™ 


His vice-rector, Jose Napoleon Rod- from a number of British universities 
ienn^nf ihno uftw, hat fieri it.. Oxford’s HebdoillOllfl] 


riguez, is one of those who has fled the including 
country, is now one of the FDR's Council, 
principle international ambassadors. The 0 


principle international ambassadors. The UK section of the World Uni- 
The two main lecturers' unions -the versily Service, based at 20 Compton 
National Association of Salvadorean Terrace, London Nl, has launched the 
Teachers (Andes) and the Association Felix Ulloa memorial fund to aid the El 
of University Teachers (AEU) have Salvadorean teachers' unions to de- 
close links with the FDR. r — J u , -- f * 


close links with the FDR. fend human rights, relieve victims of 

But there are emphatic denials that repression ana extend educational 
this opposition went as far as revolu- facilities to the peasantry and others 

Mnnoni nrliulh; suit k |U« . i 


denary activity, with the university traditionally denied 
used as an arms cache - the allegations schools and colleges. 


used as an arms cache - the allegations 
which led to the government's use of 
force 12 months ago. 


access to the 


Mr John Bevan, who has just re- 
turned from Central America where he 


A university lecturer who addressed was working on behalf of WUS said: 
this year’s conference of the National “Lecturers both in Guatemala and El 


Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education roused delegates to 
a standing ovation as he pledged a 
continued" struggle for academic free- 
dom, democracy and human rights. 
The Association of University 
Teachers, the National Union of Stu- 


repression which is hitting the whole 
country, particularly the working cli« 
and peasantry." 

The government is planning io 
change the law to end the need fork 
national university to be involved!; 
validating the country’s private unnei 
sities. Currently there are four, butii 
the last few weeks five more have bin 
approved without the national m 
versity being involved. 

“Practically anyone who wants to. 
ndependently of their means, acadmi 
merits or moral status can form their 
own university," says a statement isswJ i 
on behalf of the university communiij. 

"Among the entrepreneurs taking ; 
part in this are various govemnxu . 


Salvador are targets both for the "Among the entrepreneurs takinj 
governments ana civilian death part in this are various govemraa 
squads. In both countries (he illiteracy officials.” 
rate is over 50 per cent, and the University staff are seeking iolwo 
universities tend to be the focus of the tional aid to set uo their own n cm rac- 


ed ucated, articulate opposition. 
"There is documentation that lectur- 
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dents and the National Union of ers were killed either on their way 
Teachers have each also given El home or in the university grounds both 
Salvador considerable attention. The in Guatemala and El Salvador. But it is 
arrest of the university council pro- 
voked messages of protest to the junta 


home or in the university 


impossible to say whether they are 
victims of academic repression or the 


tional aid to set up their own nrara 
er, the Universitario, to act as a few 
for democratic opposition to the Ito 
arte government. With a mojatri 
circulation of 5,000 it will m distri- 
buted inside El Salvador as well u 
elsewhere in an effort to draw anew 
to the campaign. 


John O’Leary reports on the alarming findings of a report by the World University Service 

ber it seemed (hat the f» . _ 

F£FS 3 ! How refugee students lose out 

,'Orld. In contrast In the with full mfiinep sinhis. 


Last September it seemed that the 
Government had opened up British 
higher education to the victims of El 
Salvador and other troublespots 
around the world. In contrast to the 
plight of overseas students in general, 
refugees were to be treated more 
liberally than before in the allocation 


plight of overseas students in general, them up to the required standard either who would qualify for decree courses 
"S 8 ??*" P b ? I? nte M m ? re m English or their chosen discipline, because of 
l.berahy than before in the allocation As a result, the understanding tone excluded from ma Sdatore 
gf sILdenl awards a„d tl* paymem of adopted in Mr Carliste's announce- while many of the™ S £ 
tee5, menr rmm more than a little hollow for that standard. 


The announcement by Mr Mark 


ment rm 
many. " 


□ny of these people have 


report. Refugee students; 
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tinue their education. It was not an this way be enabled to dIhv a full ami «««»£«? degree «mrse m civil 
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Such an optimistic outlook seemed Yet it is this very group who have been fiSliitu ( j annot j £ ffo ^ d to lake up a 
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a policy of not giving discretionary 
awards for designated courses. 

As the report points out, many 
refugees seek and are granted asylum 
because they are victims ofthc repres- 
sion of the intelligentsia, but are then 
penalised for this when they reuch 
Britain. Of (he 25 Latin Americans 
seen by WUS applying for places on 
designated courses starting in October 
19 others were ineligible on this count 

Others never reach this stage be- 
cause although to the layman they 
would appear to be refugees, they fall 


One of those advised by WUS fbepJ 
that he could not obtain finamil 
assistance because his wife was the ok 
with full refugee status. Having » 
ccivcd clearance from the Home uffo 
to be designated a refugee in bl(0» 
right, he then fell foul of the previfflS 
study rule for a mandatory award 
could not have a discretionary aw® 
because his local authority still appw 
a residential qualification. 

In a closer look at two of the forgot 
groups or refugees coming into regP 
contact with WUS officials, the repwj 
concludes that a maximum of eight™ 
of more than 100 Estonians $ 
Latin Americans applying. for F 
will he assisted by the new regulation 
Some will escape the full-cost own# 


arrangements to cover postgraduate 
courses, having accepted further repre- 
sentations by WUS and others. 
Although further amendments to help 
those already on courses were subse- 
quently refused, (he growing number 
of refugees in Britain we re significantly 
better off than before. 

Now, however, .WUS has. produced 
alarming evidence to show how little 
effect the concessions actually had. At 
the end of the first academic year under 
the new regulations, there remains a 
large, pool of frustrated refugees who 
stjfl cannot afford to equip themselves 
with the qualifications necessary to 
fulfil their potential in their new home. 
Only three of the 150 hopefuls who 
have sought assistance '.from WUS 
since September have received the 
mandatory award held out by the new 
arrangements. 

The problem, illustrated clearly 
through cose studies in the WUS report 
published this week, is that loo many of 
those most likely to benefit from 
further and higher education nrc falling 
through (he loopholes of the regula- 
tions. Unfortunately, ft is hot (he case 
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that a refugee is a refugee, and even 
those who satisfy the Government's 
criteria often fall foul of other require- 
ments for a grant. Many cannot afford 
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limited concessions, but WUSisasB? 
Mr Carlisle to go further to lunt “ , 
words of last year into reality 
report recommends an extennw 
mandatory grants to those who 
studied previously and those whoN” 
been granted asylum but not re' u P 
status. It argues for a fond w 
established by the Overseas 
ment Administration to provide 
arships for refugees who are 
excluded from mandatory awartj» 
cover those granted refuge* * l, 

uranhllfl 10 V* 


-Hong Ken, M. 700 
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outside Britain, those wantinj to 
non-advanced courses and 1 
applying for postgrHduate gr; 
WUS also calls for a new progrtg 
to be established, enabling 
refugees who wish to do so to re 
when their studies are compt**- • 
The report admits that . sow* ^ 
would be involved but claims it ^ 
would be no more than Mr. 
envisaged in making his original 
cessions. Most would be e° v ^f . J 
reallocation of funds within i" - 
budget. The response l w “L. i) 
interesting lest of the Gpverj*- fcr 
resolve to make a 
refugees. Both within Klghered 
and % the House of CSmiw^S 
would be considerable suppor ■■ 
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In Breaking Ranks . Norman 
Potlhoretz says that in the early 1960s 
"I devoted a good deal of energy to 
thinking and talking about how to 
‘humanize* industrial society." Con- 
cerned about the discontents of mod- 
ern industrial society, Podhoretz was in 
many ways a typical New York intellec- 
tual. Writing for such magazines as 
Commentary , Partisan Review, Dis- 
sent, and Encounter, the New York 
intellectuals by and large were staunch 
anti-communists, yet they were not 
champions of American society. Influ- 
enced by such books as Paul Good- 
man’s Growing Up Absurd and Nor- 
man O. Brown's Life Against Death, 
Podhoretz - like .many New York 
intellectuals - attacked the crassness, 
materialism, and conformity of Ameri- 
can life. And he argued that Ameri- 
cans were far too enamoured of tech- 
nological progress. 

. “Our society," Podhoretz said at the 
time, “still lives by success, conceived 
m terms of status or money, and . . . 
the pursuit of success encourages the 
development of the worst human qual- 
ities and strangles the best.” The 
leading dehumanizers, it was assumed, 
were the generals and industrialists 
whose obsession with America’s eco- 
nomic and military might had led to the 
ctwtion of a military-industrial com- 

d !i? e most New York intellectuals, 
Podhoretz was also disenchanted with 
politics. Writing about the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign, Podhoretz said that 
the air Is filled with lies" and that 
PMbhc speech “has lost all connection 
wah reality." Most New York intellec- 
tuals preferred not to vote, but when 
they did vote they chose the Demo- 
crats, New York intellectuals were 
torever quarreling among themselves, 
out they were united on one point: the 
republican Party was. anathema. 
According to Podhoretz, the Republi- 
« an i j? rt y was “ Rl once the party of 
stupidity and the party of resistance to 
change- ’ And. Senator Barry Gold- 
the party’s choice for President 
in 1964, stood for “the forces of racism 
and reaction.” 

Less than 20 years later, Podhoretz 
;sang a very different tune; he became 
one of the leading spokesmen of what 
inighl be called the new American 
ronservatism. Instead of attacking 
those who were preoccupied witn 


Right On! 

Stephen Miller describes ‘the new American 
majority’ - an unlikely coalition of patriots 
who share the fashion for conservative ideas 


America's economic and military suc- 
ess. he called for a renewal of Ameli- 
a's economic and military power, 
toreover. he clearly identified himself 
ith what he called “the new American 
iiajority" - that is, the majority re- 
ponsible for Ronald Reagan's land- 
lide victory. The new American 
lajority, Podhoretz said, is unified in 
a yearning to make the country 
reductive and powerful once more - 
3 make it great again." Everything 
tiat Podhoretz has written during the 
ast Few years makes it clear that for 
im the air is no longer uniformly filled 
nth lies. Instead, there are the truths 
nundated by so-called . neo- 
□nservatlves lik£ himself and by 
teagan - a man who began his political 
areer by giving a speech in behalf of 
ioldwaler s candidacy for the Presi- 
ency - and the delusions of 
IcGovernite and Kennedyite liberals. 

Praising Reagan in Commentary and 
efending capitalism in the Harvard 
lusiness Review, Podhoretz has in- 
ced broken ranks with many New 
'ork intellectuals, most of whom 
rebably remain liberal Democrats or 
emocratic socialists. Podhoretz s 
runsfonnation has infuriated many 
Jew York intellectuals. living Ijowe. 
tic well-known literary critic and self- 
cscribed democratic socialist, surely 
ms referring to Podhoretz when, re- 
acting upon the recent election, he 
aid: *The Yahoos are up in arms 
gain. And now - this is new! - they 
avc as their allies New York mtellec- 
uals. only yesterday the friends of Paul 
Joodman. ' If some intellectuals think 
'odhoretz has betrayed their class, 
ilhers think he has in effect betrayed 
is best self by turning from literature, 


which was his first interest, to politics. 
When in 1960 Podhoretz assumed the 
editorship of Commentary, he was well 
on his way to becoming a leading 
cultural and literary critic, someone 
who would follow in the footsteps of 
Lionel Trilling- his mentor and fnend. 
But, unlike Trilling, he became a 
partisan writer. And he stopped writ- 
ing about literature, devoting himself 
almost exclusively to political and 
social questions. 

How significant is the transforma- 
tion Podhoretz recounts in Breaking 
Ranks? To some observers, 
Podhoretz's political memoir sheds 
light less pn American politics than on 
the New York Intellectual world - a 
febrile, hothouse world that for all its 
brilliance, wit and sophistication is also 
intellectually gullible - inclined to bow 
down’ before the latest intellectual 
fashions. It is also a world (hat tends to 
take itself too seriously, busying itself 
with making pronouncements, signing 
petitions, taking stands. In 1961] 
Podhoretz said that the pursuit or 
success “strangles the best" jn us; in 
1981 he said that the Republicans have 
ci “truly historic opportunity" to make 
America great again. Is Podhoretz 
guilty of verbal inflation - of making 
too much of his own transformation 
and making too much of the New York 
intellectual world? And is he also guilty 
of relishing gossip mure than ideas, 
since the reader of Breaking Ranks is 
given a glimpse of many dinner parties 
- learning, tor example, whnt Lillian 
Heilman said to Lionel Trilling on the 
night of ? 

Perhaps. But oven those who ques- 
tion the literary merit of Breaking 
Ranks -or at the very least are some- 


what irritated by its earnest (one - find 
it difficult to deny the book’s signifi- 
cance. For Podhoretz’s journey is one 
that many other intellectuals have 
made during the last deende, so that 
intellectual fife is not nearly as uniform 
as it was during the early 1960s. During 
the early 1960s. of course, there were 
differences of opinion among Amer- 
ican intellectuals. Some preferred to 
consider themselves anti -anti- 
communist rather than anti- 
communist; some preferred to be re- 
garded as democratic socialists rather 
than social democrats. But there were 
few strong disagreements among them, 
and in fact they all wrote for the same 
journals. The only intellectual journal 
of consequence on the right was the 
Naiinntil Review, which William F. 
Buckley Jr founded in 1955. As Buck- 
Icy said recently, aside from the 
National Review “there was absolutely 
no journal of opinion for us types to 
write for. Over here on the right it was 
iust plain Dry Gulch." By 1980 the 
left- liberal consensus had collapsed, 
and the Dry Gulch hud become a lush 
garden where manv varieties of con- 
servative opinion flourished. 

Broadly speaking, conservative 
journals of opinion can be sorted out 
Into two categories - those of the 
nco-conservativcs and those of the Old 
Right and New Right. The distinction 
between the Old Right and the New 
Right is u fine one. It is in part a mutter 
of age; the Old Kiehi has been mound 
since the late 1940s whereas the New 
Right is a phenomenon ofthc 1970s. It 
is also ii mutter of makeup; the chief 
figures of the Old Right have been 
scholars, intellectuals, and journalists 
whereas the leaders of the Now Right 


have been political activists. In short, 
ihe New Right is a mure embattled 
version of the Old Right. The lenders 
of (he Old and New Right, however, 
are different from the nco- 
conservativcs because only a handful 
uf them are refugees from the Demo- 
cratic Party. By contrast, neo- 
conservatives arc mainly disillusioned 
liberal Democrats; many of them are 
intellectuals like Podhoretz who have 
found themselves increasingly in dis- 
agreement with the ideas ana program- 
mes of the Democratic Party, which 
has been captured - so they have 
argued - by left-wing liberals. Both the 
neo-conservatives and the Old and 
New Right view with suspicion the 
Republican establishment, which is the 
third major faction of the new Ameri- 
can conservatism. Composed of bank- 
ers. stockbrokers, and big business- 
men. the Republican establishment 
does not have a journal of opinion that 
it can call its own. 

Commentary (circulation 50,0001, of 
course, is one of the major journals of 
neo-conservative opinion. There is 
also The Public Interest (13,500) and 
The American Spectator (31.000). 
Founded in 1965 by Irvina Kristol and 
Daniel Beil, The Public Interest is the 
most scholarly journal of conservative 
opinion - mainly publishing articles by 
academics in (lie field of public policv, 
articles that usually focus on the weak- 
nesses of governmental programmes. 
Founded in the late 196Us, The Amen* 
can Spectator is less scholarly than The 
Public Interest and more wide-ranging 
than Commentary. Its concerns, 
huwever, are essentially the same, 
though Its tone is more brash. The 
magazines run by the Old mid New 
Right include the National Review 
(y 1,000), Human Events (62,000), and 
Conservative Digest (85,000). In addi- 
tion, there nrc several magazines pub- 
lished by conservative flunk tanks. The 
American Enterprise Institute pub- 
lishes four magazines, the most well- 
known being hiblic Opinion (T2.UII0); 
the Heritage Foundation publishes 
Policy Review (10,000); and the 
Georgetown University Centre for 
Strategic Studies publishes The 
Washington Quarterly (5,000). 

Some observers would question 
whether Hainan Events and Conseiva- 

contlnued on pages 12 and 13 
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monopoly Brookings has held as I he 
nation’s premier think tank.” It has 34 
resident scholars and a large number of 
adjutant scholars at universities both in 
the United States and Great Britain, ft 
has made its reputation primarily in 
economic analysts - especially in the 
study of governmental regulation'- but 
it has also published many studies of 
the workings of democratic politics in 
the United Stales and throughout the 
w®rkl. The Georgetown Centre for 
Strategic Studies, however, is probably 
more influential than the AEt in the 


‘Over here on the right it was just plain Dry Gulch . . . nowit’s 



live Digest can be called intellectual 
journals of opinion. For the ideas 
advnnced in these journals are rarely 
elaborated upon in sober fashion, anil 
those who write for them often ndver- 
tize their distaste for intellectuals and 
public-policy experts. Both magazines 
espouse a Republican brand or popu- 
lism - a populism that is suspicious of 
big businessmen, Harvard professors 
and Wall Street lawyers. The Republi- 
can populists, who have been called 
Main Street - as apposed to Wall Street 
- Republicans, dislike the Republican 
politicians who are closely connected 
with the so-called Eastern Establish- 
ment. 

Whatever the merits of the other 
conservative journals, they clearly arc 
intellectual journals and many of the 
articles in them are written by disting- 
uished scholars. The proliferation of 
conservative intellectual journals has 
nude it difficult for liberal intellectuals 
to dismiss conservative ideas as un- 
worthy of their serious attention. 
Irving Howe may speak of the Yahoos, 
but many liberal intellectuals who have 
not made the journey Podhoretz has 
made now feel obliged to wrestle with 
conservative ideas. Peter Steinfels, the 
editor of Commonweal (a leading 
journal of liberal Roma a Catholic 
opinion), last year published a lengthy 
book on the neo-conservatives. Such 
journals as Commentary and The Pub- 
lic Interest, which arc read by high- 
level policy makers and lending 
academics, nave always been influen- 
tial. Now that the Republicans have 
gained control of the While House and 
the Senate, they have become even 
more influential. David Stockman, the 
Reagan administration's Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
has written for The Public Interest, and 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the Ambassador 
to the United Nations, has published 
frequently in Commentary. 

If the proliferation of conservative 
intellectual journals is one of the signs 
of the times, so too is the proliferation 
of conservative think tanks. Among 
them are the American Enterprise 
Institute, whose budget . has grown 
from $800,000 in 1970 to more than $10 
million in 1980; the Heritage Founda- 
tion (current budget $5 million); the 
Georgetown Centre for Strategic 
Studies ($4.5 million); and the Hoover 
Institution, the only major conserva- 
tive think tank located outside of 
Washington ($5 million). 

Probably the most influe min! think 
tankhasbeen the American Enterprise 
Institute. According to The Washing- 
ton Post , the AEF “has eliminated the 


I umnists, the most influential being 
George Will, who writes for The 
Washington Post and Newsweek , and 
William Safi re, who writes for The New 
York Times. Finally, the growth of 
conservative intellectual opinion can 
be gauged in part by looking at the 
number of books in recent years that 
have come to the defence of capitalism 
- from the tempered endorsement of 
Irving KristoL in TVo Cheers for Capi- 
talism to the evangelical enthusiasm of 
George Gilder in Wealth ami Poverty. 

The new American conservatism is 
clearly a force to be reckoned with, but 
what do we mean when we speak of 
conservatism? Walter Laqueur recent- 
ly argued that many who write about 
politics are guilty of psiltacism: the 
habit of using words without thought. 
Laqueur condemned such labels as 
conservative and liberal - as well as left 
and right - as thoughtless, especially 
when used to comment upon foreign 
affairs. Unfortunately, journalists will 
always find it tempting to rely upon 
such labels, especially when writing 
about the politics of a country they 
know relatively little about. Moreover, 
even those who dislike being pinned 
with such labels often resort to them. 
Since |[ is Utopian to expect that 
imprecise political labels will ever be 
abandoned, perhaps the best we can do 
is warn those who use them that they 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple - that, for example, the landscape 
of American conservatism is far from 
uniform. 

After the November election, News- 
week posed the following question: 
“The Right: a House Divided?” 
According to Newsweek, there are five 
different Republican factions: the 
Neo-conservatives, the GOP Estab- 
lishment, the Old Right, the New 
Right, and the Religious Right. This 


breakdown is needlessly complex. The 
Old Right and the New Right are 
essentially the same faction, and the 


sly cotnp 
New Ri 


ight are 


Religious Right is simply an outgrowth 
of the New Right. There are, then, 
only three major Republican factions: 
the Neo-conservntives. which we can 
call the ex- Democratic right; the Old. 
New, and Religious Right, which we 
can call the Populist right; and the 
GOP Establishment, which we can call 
the Wall Street right. 

Newsweek’* breakdown, moreover, 
leaves out one right-wing group that 
has its own party: the Libertarian right. 
Like other conservatives, the Liberta- 
rians want - as Reagan pul it during the 
presidential campaign - “to get the 
government off our backs.” Unlike 
other conservatives, the Libertarians 
mean what they say; they call for a 
drastic reduction in defence spending, 
a proscription on foreign intervention, 
and the abolition of the Central Intelii- 

E snce Agency - “all of which,” as 
aqueur points out. “has led at least 
one commentator to marvel how far 
leftward the right wing of American 
politics stands. 


field of foreign policy. It, includes 
among its advbcftand follows Henry 
Kissinger, James Schlesinger', Bernard 
Lewis and Hugh Scton-Watsop. 
Although the Hoover Foundation and 
the Heritage Foundation lack the pres- 
tige and influence of the AEI fcnd the 
Georgetown Centre, they huvo also 
managed to recruit a collection of 
distinguished scholars, including Sid- 
ney Hook at the Hoover Foundation 
and Hugh Thomas at the Heritage 
Foundation. More important, ail. four 


oi President Reagan s most important 
advisers - including the head of the 
National Security Council, the head of 
the While House Domestic Policy 
staff, and (he chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers - have come 
from these think tanks. 

There are other signs of the new 
American conservatism - the growing 
number of respected conservative col- 


At present the number of liberta- 
rians is insignificant, though they do 
constitute a growing force in California 
and Alaska, where many people 
appear to hale government -especially 
the federal government - with ah 
extraordinary intensity. Nevertheless 
it is doubtful that the Libertarian Party 
will ever become a significant force in 
American politics, for they are rigidly 
principled. They have one therpe atid. 
one, theme only: limit the Scope of 
government. The Republican Party ,’bt 
Course, is not *o singlemlnded, It did so 
well in the November election by 
appealing io a Wide variety of Amer- 
icans. The question is not whether the 
Republicans are divided. Of course 
they arc. The questiort is whether the 
different factions that to in pose the 
new American majority cntT work 
together. On dd fence policy there is a 
great deal oF ngreement among the 
different factions. On foreign policy 
and economic policy that consensus is 
weaker. On social policy, however, 
there is no consensus and the different 
factions may clash with each other. 

Even on defence spending there is 
some disagreement. The Populist right 
(the Old, New, and Religious right) 
have called for military superiority 
over the Soviet Union whereas the 


called only for military parity. The 
Reagan administration clearly has 
backed away from the notion of milit- 
ary superiority, though the Republican 
Parly platform supported it. Caspar 
Weinberger, the Secretary of Defence, 
has spoken only of rectifying “a 
strategic imbalance." Opposing 
Weinberger’s nomination. Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina, the 
leadingpolitician of the Populist right, 
said: ‘The notion that there ought to 
be a balance of forces is part and parcel 
of the same doctrines that have 
brought about our military decline." 

There is less to this disagreement, 
however, than meets the eye, since all 
Republicans - and most Democrats - 
agree that the United States needs to 
bolster its defences. On defence policy 
there has been an extraordinary shift in 
American intellectual opinion during 
the past few years. In the mid-1970s 
many intellectuals, responding to the 
debacle of Watergate, pondered the 
question of political corruption and 
worried about the so-called imperial 
presidency. Nowadays the fashionable 
topics are no longer political corrup- 
tion and political power; they are 
military affairs and economic affairs, 


and many academics and journalists 
have begun to write lengthy articles 
about such questions as the quality of 


Americn's armed forces and the quality 
of America's military hardware. There 
is a good deal of disagreement on the 
way in which the United Slates should 
bolster its defences, but most Amer- 
icans - and many American intellec- 
tuals - would agree with Raymond 
Aron's recent remark that during the 
19705 there was no arms race because 
only one superpower, the Soviet Un- 
ion, was doing the running. Most 
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President Ronald Reagan: the Right 
believes he has a “truly historic 
opportunity” to make America great 
again. 


Americans, however, would question 
the need for military superiority. 
Rather, they would agree with 
Weinberger’s remark that “we have 
the best chance of obtaining peace if 
there is not such a destabilizing factor 
as a gross imbalance in the forces of the 
two countries.'* 

On foreign policy the Republican 
consensus is weaker. Although all 
factions are strongly anti-communist, 
the Populist -right wants anti- 
communism to be the central element 
of American foreign policy whereas 
the ex-Democratic right and the Wall 
Street right want it to be only a main 
element. To put it another way, the 
Populist richt calls for a principled 


ex-Democratic right (the Neo- 
conservatives) and the Wall . Street 
right (liie GOP establishment) have 


Vpon pnlighte ned self-interest , one 
that would not rule out good relations 
with left-wing regimes. The Reagan 
administration clearly has chosen the 
latter approach. 

? n ? wn . s P°fc«man for the 
administration s point of view is Jeane 
n ■' thc Ambassador to the 

United Nations. In several articles in 
Cojf miMfory , K| rk patrick attacked the 
Carter administration’s principled 

otic of- popular liberaddhs” Writina 
about Latin America, Kirkpatrick said 
iJnSS* 6 the i C ^ rtet ^ministration 

WW^ssss: 


the Carter administration’s preoccupa- perhaps, dishonourably no n 
lion with change abetted destnhilun- this, of course, is not t 0 ' i ° S 
tion and actually increased the level of Republicans condone event ki i 
human suffering and misery in several took place in Vietnam ) Thiss3 
countries. Although many observers is the glue that binds the Aff’i 
have said that Kirkpatrick - and the fiictinns together - unites n ^ ' 
administration in general -is rushing to Podhoretz with Jesse Helnwi I 
embrace Latin American dictators, Kirkpatrick with William BuckUs S' 
Kirkpatrick's argument is less a de- the refusal to apologize for Viewi 
fence of authoritarian regimes than a part of a larger refusal - thc iS 0 
warning that undermining any regime apologize for the United Staffs' i 
is a dangerous game. Acknowledging general. As Kirkpatrick put K! , 
that in Latin America “the choices are urtielelhal hrnugh* ' 
frequently unattractive, ” she argued of Reagan, “Dicta 
that the united States needs to think Standards”: “The 
“more realistically about thc ... in fact a racist, col 
alternatives to existing governments not practice gen< 

. . Thinking realistically, she said, threaten world pea 
means abandoning “the globalist activities. . . . Foi 
approach which denies the realities of more, a posture 
culture, character, geography, econo- abasement and aj: 
mics and history in favour of a vague. Third World is ne 
abstract universalism . . sary nor political h 

Some observers have said that the opinions expressei 
administration's foreign policy is a account for the fac 
return to the doctrine or containment self-avowed Dem< 
that John Foster Dulles preached in the to Senator Henry . 

1950s. But Kirkpatrick's essays and Daniel Moynihan 
Secretary of State Haig's remarks to cully endorsed by 
the press make it dear that the Reagan us an “ou (standi 
administration eschews the principled servative.” 
anti-communism of Dulles as much as Conservative D 


ainiuiaru* : “ l he United States bn! 
in fact a racist, colonial power itdto 
not practice genocide, it does™ 
threaten world peace with expansioiik : 

activities For these reasons 5 

more, a posture of continuous rk. 

£ as ^v L ; nt ,? nd a P° L l °sy WM'-rtfc- 
Third World is neither morally new, . 
sary nor politically appropriate" TV < 
opinions expressed in this article ma! 
account for the fact that Kirkpatrick-i ‘ 
self-avowed Democrat with closetb r 
to Senator Henry Jackson andSautJ 
Daniel Moynihdn - was enihudio • 


anti-communism of Dulles as much as 
it eschews the principled “liberation- 
ism” that it regards as the hallmark of 
the Carter administration's foreign 
policy. In its broad outlines, the for- 
eign policy of the Reagan administra- 
tion should be seen as a modified 
version of Kissinger's policies - modi- 
fied because some of Kissinger’s 
assumptions about detente have not 
been borne out: increased trade has 
not made the Soviet Union more 
docile, and America's unilateral res- 
traint on defence spending has not led 
to an equivalent restraint on the part of 
the Soviets. Therefore, the Reagan 
administration has embraced the no- 
tion of linkage. “We must make it clear 
to the Soviet leaders," Haig said 
recently, “that they cannot expect 
benefits . . . whether it be arms con- 
trol. trade, credit transfers or technol- 
ogy .. . while they nre engaging in 
activity. . .which is endangering inter- 
national peace.” 

The populist right is unhappy with 
the Reagan adminstration’ s foreign 
policy precisely because it sees the 
shadow of Kissinger behind it . Pointing 
out that Haig is a protegf of Kissinger, 
Conservative Digest attacked Haig for 
appointing many “professional, non- 
ideological foreign affairs experts” to 
high-level positions in the State De- 
partment. Senator Jesse Helms 
opposed most of Haig’s appointments, 
especially those men who had been 
close associates of Kissinger. And the 
Conservative Digest warned President 
Reagan that “your mandnte is in 
danger of being subverted” by officials 
who are not “Keaganities.” 

But the Populist riglit’scries of alarm 
should not be regarded as a sign that 
Republicans are bitterly divided on 
matters of foreign policy. Thc Populist 
right is uneasy about the administra- 
tion’s general approach to foreign 
policy, but so far it has not raised any 
questions about ■ particulars. Aside 
from fervent anti-communism the only 
other issue of foreign policy that thc 
Populist right has been committed to is 
the Panama Canal. It opposed the 
Panama Canal treaties (some leaders 
of the Old right -eg. William Buckley - 
disagreed with this position), but the 
Panama Canal treaties appear to be a 
dead issue and, therefore, no longer a 
sticking point among Republicans. 
Moreover, both the Populist right and 
the ex-Democratic right are strong 
supporters of Israel. Finally, both the 
Populist right and the ex-Democratic 
right think the Wall Street right is 
unduly eager to expand trade with the 
Soriet Union. Writing in Commentary, 
Carl Gershman, who has since become 
an aide to Kirkpatrick, accused many 
American corporations of “selling 
them the rope” - invoking Lenin's 
famous phrase to describe the eager- 
ness on the part of many American 
industrial giants to sell the Soviet 
Union high-technology that might in 

‘5®. J? ng ran endan 8 er American 
security. 

More Ijnportmt, all the factions of 
b ] ,c .? n Pmy are united in the 
Rj‘ e 0 f nn that ., th e wr in Vietnam, as 
55£?' *“? du nng the presidents 
SSHSP 1 ’ ^ a “noble cause.” All 
the notion that the United States 
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mtetveited In Vietnam - unwisely 


cully endorsed by Consen-atw Diu 
us an “outstanding Reaganiie 
servative." 

Conservative Digest rave no ud 
endorsement to Donald Regan, Prc* 
dent Reagan's choice for Secretiiytf 
the Treasury. The Populist right 
likes Regan not only oecauselieiat 
chairman of a well-known Wall Sira; 
brokerage firm - and therefore da* 
a member of the Wall Street righi-bij 
also because he had failed toentbis* 
tically support thc President Vaf£j 
side tax position," as the Coxtn&i: 
Digest put it. At his Senate conk}, 
tion hearing, Regan said that reteq ; 
projected federal spending and uqj 
government regulations were b. 
“more important parts” of Prcsjis : 
Reagan’s economic programme. He 
Populist right thinks that taxcutre; 
more important than cuts inftdrf 
spending. 

Oil economic policy as well as b- 
eign policy, then, there is a differs* 
of opinion between the Populist'? 
and the Wnll Street right. The foe 
thinks tax cuts should be at thecec . 
of Reagan’s economic policy bttti- 
only tax cuts will stimulate proiKtr- 
ity . Thc latter thinks that a redudieau 
government spending s taff J* . 
Reagan's primary economic objects 


government spending s taff J 8 . 
Reagan's primary economic objedP- 
since a reduction in governments^' 
ing should help curb inflation. 
wall Street right probably is 
influential in the making of wo*®! 
policy, since it has the backing of ■ 
distinguished economists who 
previous Republican adminisitsb®!- 
Herbert Stein, the chairman ««j 
Council of Economic Advisen durcij 
the Nixon administration, b wWj- 


of the claims put forth on belifllln»- 
large tax aits. “Will a big t« oj** 1 
ami-inflationary," he recently I 
“because of its expected elW® 
productivity, or will It Ik 
because of its effect on the i 
thc connotations that tradltuw I 
has for inflation?" He himself in- 
sure of the answer. 

How serious arc these dlffeK®^ 
opinion on economic policy? Notwi. ■ 
Aside from a band of tme bc&P' , 
that thinks tax cuts are the Wj.-. 
formula for curing Americas^ ■ 
omic ills, most Republicans 
both a cut in taxes and * g. L 
governmental spending. The oido. . 
factions disagree, however, wj® j 
relative importance of the 
sures; and tney disagree about ’PT,. 
proposals. The Populist right 
drastic reduction fn non-miujan 
eign aid; the Wall Stiw* 
agrees. The Populist ”8^ 
general tax reduction; the wad ^ 
right prefers tax redu^onsUi^., 
more narrowly-defined. Th«e ■. 
ences should not be 
daily since the PofWlrtnj^ 
Washington Post has 
extremely hostile to big b fftjS- 
tends to regard anything (_ 

productivity are only **■ LSdirt ■. 
that tax cuts will have tjj* ® : 

proponents expect. AsSte n ^ 
*We don't know +*j*gf* • 
economy salivate. I4* c cuts sfl? 
nomists, Stein fears that i;; 

ly. Less interested in economy ^ 
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a lush garden where many varieties of conservativism flourish 


than m . de /f n “ J?! c y. the At first glance it would seem that ihc disagree with their views arc uinnriil or the Reagan administration will hack 

ex-Democratic right l^aiia large has Moral Majority and other religious even immoral. According to one leader .iwav from such issues. The I’nniriisi 

8 ri) ups ol the Populist right are a nf a religimis lobbying group, "we see riglii is also inclined to regard till issues 

The debate about supply-side econo- significant force in American politic*, two Americas developing. One is a - nut just social issues - us matters of 


mics has obscured a more central since ifwe leave out Ireland the United 
question that threatens to create ten- States is the most religious country in 
sions among the different Republican the Western world. A large proportion 
factions: the relationship between of Americans [94 per cent) say that 
economic policy and other governmen- they believe in God. and a large 
cal objectives. All the factions swear proportion (71 percent) say that tlicv 
allegiance to capitalism, yet all would believe in a life after death. Moreover, 


acknowledge that at times the free a substantial minority of Americans 
market needs to be curtailed - in the (about 35 per cent) are "born-again'' 
interest of defence policy and in the Christians - that is. they have had an 
pursuit of a particular foreign policy, intense religious experience in which 
Presjdent Reagan recently decided to they asked Jesus to be their personal 
continue the grain embargo of the saviour. According to surveys con- 
Soviet Union, and if the Soviet Union ducted in 1978, 54 per cent of Ameri- 
invades Poland no doubt other restric- cans consider their religion to be “very 
lions on trade will be put into effect. At important" in their lives; and a survey 
present there are many restrictions conducted last year claims that there is 
upon trade. In the case of Iraq, for a deep religious revival under way in 

the UnitedT States - claims also that 
there are more than 45 million "in- 
tensely religious” adults in America. 


two Americas developing. One is u - nut just social issues - us mailers of 
moral America whieli rejects such principle. Rcfieuing upon the Reagan 
things as ahorlion, homosexuality, administration's appointments, thc 
urge proportion government interference in family life (’(jnu'miriiv Digest argued that con- 
und efforts to weaken the uaiunil servalives (by which it meant I lie 
bonds, the principles and beliefs that Populist right) “must establish their 
enable us to live civilly together. There commitment to policy and principle 
is another America tfiat is in favour of above party .mil personality." Tire 


proportion (71 percent) say that they enable ns to live civilly together. There commitment to policy and principle 
believe in a life after death. Moreover, is another America ifiut is in favour of above party ami personality." Tire 
a substantial minority of Americans these things. Although most Anreri- Populist right's principled stance on 
(about 35 per cent) are "born-again" cans are probubliy sympathetic to the many issues will pose difficulties for the 
Christians - (hat is, they have had an positions the Populist right takes on Reagan administration ami for legisla- 


positinns the Populist right takes on Reagan administration and for Icgisln- 
mnny social issues, most probably are tors in general. In 77a 1 Wealth of 
uncomfortable with an approach to Nations Adam Smith argues that “the 
politics ill at smacks of zealotry. A good temper and moderation of con- 



ducted in 1978, 54 per cent of Ameri- leading evangelical thcologicaii was lending factions seems to be the most 
cans consider their religion to be “very probably speuking for most Americans essential circumstance in lire public 
important" in their lives; and a survey when he warned that “equally deviml morals ol a free people." By mid large. 


Senator Barry (>ulil wuicr; to Liberals 
he stood fur “the forces nf racism mid 
reaction''. 


ramme for achieving common tempered nor moderate. 


example, American trade restrictions n ... „ , 

hsuo spvprplv hamDered American . Religion plays a significant role in 


individuals may disagree over the bosi the Populist right is neither goud- 

programme for achieving common tempered nor moderate. 

goals." 

But the Populist right constitutes 
If the Populist right's moralistic only one faction of the new American 
polities disturbs some Christians, it conservatism. And. despite its claims, 
also disturbs some neo-conservatives it is noi a particularly important fac- 


The potential for disagreement 
the matter of trade and other 
crnmental objectives is great . 
fanners who belong to the Poi 


cnee. Blacks are disproportionately 
religious - the “highly religious” are 


is oreat. ine ° ,h 6 u v - 

farmers who belong to the Populist l^ n c , Majority and other religious lobbying said soon alter the election, “is to stop 
right may come to object strongly to S groups have been panned in lurid us from drifting in thc direction we 

the grain embargo. Tire Wall Street £SL colours in tire American liberal press, have been drifting, both in economic 
right - or at least some leading Ameri- ol^rf The y havc bcen ca * lci1 fonalics. and the mid fore ign affairs, and to move us in 

can businessmen - would like to per- American Civil Liberties Union has another direction. People had no tiling 


smiling over Ronald Reagan’s elect ion 
concerns the Moral Majority.” Yet 
how dark is (lint cloud? The Moral 


voted for him because they thought lie 
mifiht be n heller leader than Carter. 
"Tlie Reagan inundate." Irving Krislol 
said soon niter the election, “is to stop 


can businessmen - would like to per- 
suade President Reagan to soften the 


two well-known political sociologists, 




order to increase trade with many Arab 
states. Distrustful of the Wall Street 


no measurable effect on the 


American Civil Liberties Union has another direction. People hail nothing 
said that they were akin to Joe McCar- more specific than that in niiiul this 
thy - the unscrupulous red-hairing November." 
senator of the 1950s - and that their 



kind of patriotism "violates every prin- 


right, the ex-Democratic right could dple of liberty that underlies the 

also clash with the Populist right on the hmh ■ Americmi s y* ,cm of government . ’’ 

question of social services. Since they 

are former Democrats, many would be c ? n ma J°^*y m l *K Scnnlc. many There is no evidence to support the 
uneasy about an economic policy that Sf r -mriMateVFnr Tnn’ ACL U’s general claim. Moreover, the 
relies heavily on “the invisible hand” of ber of Re P ub l lcan candidates for Con- ^CLU misrepresented the Moral 

the market to decrease unemployment nfnv mJe'hprn hnrme f-^v Ma i ori iy's Position on many issues, 
and relieve poverty - especially if il L ? " ” by Thc Moral Majority does not want to 

appears that the rich have benefited thL sl, PP ort suc ” E rou P 5, Force children to pray in schools; it 

greatly from these policies while the supports only the return of voluntary 

poor nave not benefited, at all. While We cunnot say, then, that most prayer to public schools. The Moral 
supporting measures to improve pro- born-again Christians or most intense- Majority docs not want to jjcrsccute 
ductivity, the ex-Democratic right ly religious Americans are Republi- homosexuals or deny them their civil 
might also want measures that address cans. But it is possible that the Populist rights. It opposes “legislation that 


poor have not benefited at all. While We cunnot say, then, that most 
supporting measures to improve pro- born-again Christians or most iutense- 
ductivity. the ex-Democratic right ly religious Americans are Republi- 
mighf also want measures that address cans. But it is possible that the Populist 
the problem of an “underclass” that right has, in effect, created Republi- 


the problem of an “underclass” that right has, in effect, created Republi- might promote htnnnsexuuls .is a ’bana 
lacks the skills to compete in the labour cans by getting people to vole who had fide minority,’ like women, blacks, 
market. The Populist right would prob- never voted nefore. There is some Hispanics, etc. Although the Moral 
ably oppose these measures. evidence to show that the Republican Majority is not a fanatical organiza- 

Some disagreements have already partv was helped in the November tion, for Lwo reasons its influence -and 
erupted on the extent to which the election by the support of people who the influence of the Populist right in 
market should be relied upon. The had previously not participated in general -threatens to make it difncuii 


The Populist light disagrees with 
Krisiol, hut so do many on the left. 
Both the Populist right and the demo- 
cratic-socialist left want to impose a 
quasi-revolutionary meaning on the 
November election. According to 
Irving Howe, “the Reagan victory 
gives new strength and self-confidence 
7 . . to thc most reactionary elements 
in the country: to the Moral Majority 
fanatics, to the Fried munilc ideo- 
logues, to (he corporate interests, to 
(he enemies of women’s rights, to the 
Cold Warriors." In n sense Howe may 
be right ; Reagan's victory probably did 
give comfort to American reactionar- 
ies. But to say this is the equivalent of u 
right-winger's saying that the victory of 


Senator Jesse Helms; champion uf the 
Populist right and oppunen! of 
Kissinger -style foreign policy. 


Wall Street right is wary of what one elections. And even if the religious 
corporate executive called the adminis- wing of the Populist right is not as 
(ration's “private enterprise enthu- powerful as it claims, it has succeeded 
siasts.” Some big businessmen think m pushing new issues into the political 
the government should intervene not arena - issues that will probably be 
to curtail the market but to protect debated throughout the 1980s. If the 


previously not participated in general - threatens to make it difficult aries? If Milton Friedman’s support of 
ions. And even if the religious For Republicans to compose their dif- classical liberalism - his championing 


ferences. First, the main item on its 
legislative agenda is the “Human Life 
Amendment,” which would make 


to curtail the market but to protect 
declining American industries, espec- 
ially the auto and steel industries. 


1970s saw the rise of so-called public 
interest groups - led by such men as 


Others have questioned the Reagan John Gardner of Common Cause and 

administration's decision to cut the Ralph Nnder of Public Citizen - the abortion illegal except if the life of the 
budget of the Export-import Bank, 1980s may witness the proliferation of woman were in danger. Abortion is not 

I- ... 1. . r. r . .11 .. ■ . _ , J I I.LL.jJ. A- ltr.ll In l.inic olnu 


which underwrites the export of large, 
high-technology items such as aircraft 
and nuclear reactors. According to one 
corporate executive, the administra- 
tion's “ideological free-trade people” 
do not realize that- the international 


religio-politlcal lobbying groups. As a an issue that lends itself to legislative 
result, the legislative agenda of the compromise. Twenty per cent of the 
public interest groups - political cor- nation is implacably opposed to ab- 
ruption, open government, business form of abortion, and 20 per cent of the 
elnics, and consumer safety - will be 


nation is implacably opposed to any 
limitation on abortion, tiow can there 


do not realize that- lire international replaced by th6 legislative agenda of limitation on abortion. How can there Friedmanite : ideologues, the corporate 
market place is very different from the the Populist right, which centres on be any legislative compromise when interests, the enemies of womens 
domestic one and that other countries efforts to ban most abortions, reintro- the “pro-life” groups of the Populist rights, or the Cold Warriors. It was a 
subsidize their ‘major industries in duce prayer in schools, and limit the right regard the “pro-choice” groups os mandate for a more market-one mated 
order to make them competitive on the “rights" of homosexuals. apologists for murder? As one anti- economy. And it was a mandate for a 

world market. abortion activist put it, “Nothing like it more consistent and decisive foreign 

The chief threat to Republican har- . . , , .. . . has separated our society since the days policy, 

mony, however will not ebme from the , Aside from its completely different of / » Secondly, the Moral 

nec^conservatives who make up the *f g, ?!?o t JIIl a8enda i t i he ^ 1 ^ ““ ,r # Majority and other groups of the It was not, moreover, endorsement 

ex-Democratic right nor the big busi- fj 1 ? I?®? 8 ^ 8S mucl1 n com f n ° n WI ^ the Populist right make deliberation diffi- of the Republican Party. Many Anieri- 
wiimSrLtte “ j* clrtnL&fllpr* f )ub,,c interest groups that were so cu ft because they have - q duasi- cans who voted: Republican in this 

^h^Wallls tree bright ft prominent inthe 1970s. pe PopuHst conS p ira , oria i notion of those 4 who election may switch to the Democrats if 
"j o maae up tne wan sireei ngni. u ht h ron ; e( j t h e fund-raisma and ‘ .u ih~ .hn n^n.nrmk .-hru«<* n «trnno. cen- 


apologists for murder? As one anti- 
abortion activist pul it, “Nothing like il 
has seoarated our society since tne days 


has separated our society since the days 
««yuu.cic , tt Qf S | avery " Secondly, the Moral 
opulist right of ^ a j or j(y an( j Q |h er groups of the 
itunon with the p opU ]| 5t right make deliberation diffi- 
^ cult because they have q i Ju 


will come from the mass of people - 
farmers, small businessmen, teachers - 
who comprise the Populist right, espec- 


Fight has copied the fund-raising and SgJSTKtCm 
lobbying techniques of the public in- Mor s a , Mft j orityi t h 


terest j 
groups 


groups. Like the public interest ^ na |j on j s being abetted by "amoral 
it raises money through exten- an£ j secu ) ar humanists and other liber- 


-J &n£C!i££5t; the A" 1 *' ' h „ e P' 1 .^ ' r rami 


who are destroying the traditional 


president of the Moral Majority, which 
is the leading religious lobbying group 
of the Populist right, is not opposed to 
either a cut in taxes or a cut In the 
federal government’s budget; he says 
this: his goal is . “to 1 defend the free 
enterprise system." His main concern, 
however, is not economic policy but 
social policy; he wants to defena “the 
family, Bible morality, [and] fun- 
damental values." If the Populist right 
believes that the Reagan administra- 


And, like the public interest groups, it f am ;ly and moral values on which our 
has devised a voting index that enables nation WflS built." 
its supporters to evaluate the records of 

Congressmen. Many public interest j n Qn j r0 nic spirit, Jefferson in his 


lobbying groups of the Populist right qJ, defence policy, foreign policy, and 
judge legislative proposals according economic policy, the different opinions 
to whether or not they are “pro- 0 f t | lc various Republican fiictinns are 
family." not differences of principle. On social 


believesthatthe Finally, like the pablic in.™. ■££.. Jhere 

tion is slighting such social issues as groups, the groups of the Populist right p P • ? . | an j ^ Wal | 

statu^of h PrayCr iQ f h -? 0lS ’ 3 i d -11* S nm?aHstic d the public Street right have avoided conflict with 

status of homosexuals it may decide and moralistic, wncreas w PnmilRt rieht bv Generally keeoinc 

!* •» “W* Rcagan’i economic ■3M!fcP I j£J£ iSen^uchtS fhe" PopSIS 

policies - dedde either to form a disagree with noups of right will probably not take silence for 

SSfoletta? ° r tQ fhePopulisf right implf that Sose who an answer, because It. is worried that 


not differences ot principle, un social servative msoiar us no ncgim to 
questions, especially on tnequeslion of defend a markei-urientatcd economy 
abortion, there may he differences of nml began to worry about tire military 



of the free market -merits calling him a 
reactionary, then he is a very different 
kind of reactionary from tire moralists 
of the Populist right. 

Reactionary is a term pf abuse, not 
analysis. The term conservative maybe 
only slightly belter. The November 
election was not a triumph for conser- 
vatism because most Americans, 
according to Everett Cnrll Ladd (a 
well-known political sociologist) do 
not regard themselves as either liberals 
or conservatives. The election was not 
a mandnte for the Moral Majority, 
Friedmanite ideologues, the corporate 
interests, the enemies of women's 


Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, US Ambassador 
to the United Nations: a Democrat yet 
hailed as "an outstanding Reaganiie 
conservative". 


economy. And it was a mandate for a 
more consistent and decisive foreign 
policy. 


Majority and other groups ol the It was not, moreover, endorsement 
Populist right make deliberation diffi- qf the Republican Party. Many Anien- 
cult because they have q ijuast- cans who voted: Republican in this 
conspiratorial notion of those who cleciionmayswitchlotlieDemocratsif 
disagree with them. According to the the Democrats choose a strong, cen- 
Mornl Majority, the moral decline of trist candidate for President. Bui even 



Wiliam F. Buckley Junior, editor of 
the National Review: once a lone 
conservative voice in American 
Journalism. 


if the Republicans lose control of the 
White House and the Senate, the 
general movement of American public 
opinion - and American intellectual 
opinion - will not be reversed, ut least 
not Tor the remainder of the decade. By 
breaking ranks with his democratic 
socialist post, Podhoretz found himself 
in on unsettling position for an intellec- 
tual; he found himself in accord with 
tire temper of thc country ut large. Like 
an increasing number of intellectuals in 
the United States, he became “con- 
servative” insofar us ho begun to 


ic differences of mid began to worry about tire military 
because both thc imbalance between the United States 
and thc Wall and the Soviet Union. 



The author is resident fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute for Pub- 
lic Policy Research In Washington, DC, 


— General Alexander Haig, US 


Secretary of Slate: opposed by i 
right wingers for his Kissinger 
connections. 


i 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT , 

- — . ■ ’k'Jl 


J. V. Barnett analyses the findings of a survey tracing the early fortunes of 7,550 giaduates 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.7.81 


Since they undertook their extended 
role as fully diversified institutions in 
1975. the colleges and institutes of 
higher education:, and particularly 
those which have developed from 
former colleges of education , hnvc had 
to speculate about their ability to place 
successfully in employment those who 
complete their courses, both those with 
a teaching qualification and those with 
non- teaching degrees and diplomas. 

A pilot survey conducted by the 
Association of Careers Advisers in 
Colleges of Higher Education 
(ACACHE) involving 25 institutions, 
traced the first destination of nearly 
7,550 students leaving those institu- 
tions in the summer of 1979; and this 
has led ACACHE to conduct a more 
comprehensive survey involving 49 of 
the 62 institutions in membership with 
the Standing Conference of Principals 
and Directors of Colleges and Insti- 
tutes in Higher Education and follow- 
ing the fortunes of I2.250 students who 
successfully completed their courses in 
1980. 

Of these students, fur 7,724 ( 63 per 
cent) left with a teaching qualification, 
a drop of over ID per cent on the 1979 
proportion, indicating the impact of 
the cuts in toucher training and the 
increased recruitment lo non-teaching 
courses. The Post-Graduate Certifi- 
cate in Education accounted for 29 per 
cent (1979 for 14 per cent), the BEd. 
degree tor 53 per cent (1979 lor 61 per 
cent), the Certificate in Education 14 
per cent (1079 for 21 per cent), and 


Degrees of unemployment 


specialist one-year courses 4 per cent 
(1979 for 4 per cent). Here again the 
changing population of the colleges 
and institutes is thrown up in dear 
relief as the proportion of PGCE 
output doubles and the already dwind- 
ling population of certificate students 
falls by a third. 

An examination of the first destina- 
tion of these teacher-qualified stu- 
dents, most of whom entered higher 
education in J976 before the major 
crises in employment began to reveal 
themselves shows that as yet the 
majority or them are firmly thinking in 
terms of employment in schools and 
are not significantly needing to see the 
BEd degree os a general qualification 
marketable out side the teaching pro- 
fession. Of those reporting their des- 
tination (5,786), 10.6 per cent were 
unemployed in the January following 
graduation and 73.4 per cent were in 
permanent employment in this coun- 
try; the balance were in temporary 
appointments, abroad or not seeking 
employment. Of those in permanent 
employment 91.7 per cent had hecn 
appointed ta leaching posts. While 
these figures make it abundantly clear 
iliac those qualifying as teachers essen- 
tially look to teaching for employment, 
it needs to lie remembered that the 


declining and more selective intakes 
and the facility which exists in many 
colleges and institutes for students 
while in course, to transfer from 
teacher training into non-teaching de- 
grees mean that those who finnlly 
qualify are likely to be much more 
determined, he iter qualified and more 
wholly committed entrants to the 
teaching profession. 

Unemployment inevitably hits the 
certificated student more heavily than 
the graduate. Of those reporting how 
they had fared: 12 per cent were 
unemployed, compared with the level- 
pegging performance of PGCE and 
BBa graduates of roughly 8.5 per cent. 

4,518 students (37 per cent) left the 
institutions with a non-teaching quali- 
fication (26 per cent in J9/9). Of 
these. 65.8 per cent obtained a post- 
graduate, graduate or graduate- 
equivalent award; 18-4 per cent 
obtained a HND, principally in Busi- 
ness Studies (52 per cent ) or Engineer- 
ing (23.6 per cent) and 15.8 per cent 
were awarded other diplomas, the' 
DipHE alone accounting for 7 per cent 
of the leaving total. 

The first destination of these students 
follows a pattern very similar to that 
reported in the past by other sectors of 
higher education. It is fortunate that 


ACACHE has used procedures iden- 
tical with those employed by the 
polytechnics and universities so that 
direct comparisons can be made. 

Of those responding to the survey, 
39.1 per cent had gone on lo further 
education and training. 42.2 per cent 
were ill employment, 10 per cent were 
not seeking employment and 8.7 per 
cent were unemployed. Roughly half 
of those proceeding to further courses 
in higher education are to be found in 
teacher training but us this constitutes 
one in five or those completing the 
non-teaching courses it is clear thnl the 
fear that the diversified courses were 
being seen by students as a back-door 
way through the barrier of teacher 
training quotas is not being realised. 

The classification of students by 
employer categories shows that half of 
the students placed in permanent em- 
ployment in this country have entered 
industry and commerce and only 26 per 
cent are to be found in the puolic 
service. A more detailed classification 
by "type of work" reveals that 13 per 
cent of them are involved in financial 
work, 12.5 per cent in health and social 
welfare, 11.4 per cent in secretarial 
work, 9.7 per cent have joined general 
traineeships in industry and commerce 
and 9 per cent are involved in buying. 


marketing and selling. 

What this survey docs not reveal 1 

common with similar surveys relsii« 1 
to the -other sectors in higher eduS 
- is the level at which these stiE 
who have successfully completed 
three or four years 6{ study in hiZ 
education have entered their 
apiwMntmems, whether they are enter 

[i>tl P°s‘s which could recruit at a mS 
lower level of achievement; whethet 
they genuinely require a high staX 
of education or lead to appointmenti 
which will Inter make such demands 

For enlightenment on these vital 
mutters we must look to the outcome of 
current research programmes relating 
to the expectations or graduates as thn 
enter employment conducted by tfc 
research group at Brunei University 
and the more detailed study of gradu- 
ates from colleges and institutes d 
higher education in their first yean of 
employment being conducted by fo 
Combined Colleges Research Qroup. 
hi the meantime we must be gratefulE 
ACACI I E Tor initiating this study arf 
hope that in 1981 they will succeeds 
reporting on the graduates from all 62 
of the institutions. 


The author is research and informom 
officer to the Standing Confenna^ 
Principals anti Directors of CWfeja 
and Institutes in Higher Education, etd 
a former principal of the Colltge oj 
York und Ripon Si. John. 


Third World, second chance, 
and first priorities 


On July 9 the first meeting takes place 
of an entirely new body, the Intcr- 
Uiuversity and Polytechnic Council. (t 
has arisen, pheonix-likc. from the 
ashes of the In ter- University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas which, 
at the age of 3 5, passed away on March 
31 this year, deeply mourned by many 
friends and admirers in Britain and 
even more in the developing and 
developed world. 

The IUPC is unique in being the fust 
truly trans-biuary body representing all 
UK universities and polytechnics nt top 
level. As such it is to be warmly 
welcomed. Hie question hanging over 
the I UPC however is whether the 
vice chancellors, directors and other 
top academics vvlio arc to serve upon it 


Richard Griffiths hails 
the birth of an organiza- 
tion aiming to help the 
cause of higher education 
abroad through co- 
operation between Brit- 
ish institutes and their 
overseas counterparts. 


matters if it is to avoid becoming ii 
electoral college and totally tneffi 


ust an 
ective 


» body representing (he interests of 
British universities ana 


as 


its meeting on July 9 are: 

O To impress upon its nominees to 
CICHE the imperative necessity not 
only of keeping themselves abreast of 
the situation overseas but of monitor- 
ing closely through statistical and other 
indicators the actual nnture and 
volume of aid services rendered to 
overseas institutions and the extent to 
which these services are using British 
universities and polytechnics as provid- 
ers; and to require them to report to 
IUPC at each meeting on these matters 
and on any impediments which they 
have encountered in providing assist- 
ance and fostering cooperation m high- 
er education ana research in all coun- 
tries. developed and developing. 

• To create within their own institu- 


.. . ... ... polytechnics in _ 

will, amid their other current pro- their aid-related relationships with the tions an effective system (for example 
occupations, be able so to organize its Third World. It may of course be quite by designating an internal focal point 
** ~'“ v ' u ** * happy to be called together, at British to which all domestic problems of 

Council expense, more and more iiifre- international relations could be refer- 
quently as time goes on, to hear how red), for ensuring that they can them- 
many cultural exchanges with univer- selves be thoroughly briefed on mat- 
siiy institutions in Poland and China ters to raise at IUPC meetings, 
have taken place and how much money To achieve these two steps will not 

... , has been earned by the direct teaching be easy, for there is a fundamental 

fees. The opportunity is there; but will of English now that it has become a difference of outlook towards this 
it be taken? respectable British Council activity: wholefieldofscholarlyandprofession- 

The set objective of the 1U PL. like how ODA no longer regards aid to q], but non-governmental, cooperation 

universities as important and it must — ’ 1 - 

therefore “take its chance" among the 
various functional “technical coopera- 
tion” programmes which ODA itself 
fixes in discussion with overseas reci- 
pient governments; and to receive 
reports from various sources about the 
interesting but mostly insoluble prob- 
lems of the universities of Juba Mauri- 
tius and Lesotho. 

This is worse than a waste of lime 
and money: it is a pretence. It provides 
an appearance off UPC involvement in 

derisions, programmes and procedures , counterparts who so badly need and so 
which are irt fact settled by . ODA 1 eagerly seek their cooperation. ,\As for 

Svhom 'can;t(iey.tiiri^-if 
t Its task;' and CICHE 

„ . , ■ . , . : degenerates into the same state of 

» ^ ...... S -interna 1 ncltviiies in which the academics in- frustrated impotence' that ultimately 

British Counu advisory body (the volved. ari.d the institutions to which beset the academic members of the 
Coninlittee for International Coopcra- they belong, arc mere hirelings. It is a British Council’s India Committee for 
tion in -Higher Education -• CICHE) . far cry from the earlier dfficinfphilasQ- the encouragement of Indo-Brilfcb 
which replaces the former IUC exem- phy. carped through so successfully. by university cooperation? (Does it even 
dye and academic policy committees. < Sir Andrew Cohen and Sir Christopher still exist?) Their marginal but rifol 
The I UPC (S thus m a dangerously Cox, of a partnership between the • requirements far short-term staffing 
isolated situation, which is aggravated British universities and the govern- asSnST for dofill^ 
by having no secretarial of its own - at mem by which the former, through the ■■ - a - - - ning to 

any rate as yet. „ mechanism of the IUC. organized add; 

It is to be serviced hy the British’ undertook for the benefit of all con- 
CounciJ whose interests, and those ol ccrned such aid as Britiiin could afford 

lo give to higher education overseas. 

For this ludicrous pretence to ;bc 
avoided and for (|ie - real potential 


work - as to enable it to make a 
significant impact on Ihe overseas 
relationships, particularly in an aid 
context, of Britain's Institutions of 
higher education and research - 
already sorely battered by the Govern- 
ment on the issue of overseas student 


that of the Council of the IUC before 
it. is to Foster higher education over- 
seas through cooperation between 
British institutions and their counter- 
parts abroad. The IUC however, had 
its own £2.5m budget, mostly derived 
by Mand-in-ald from the Aid Ministry 
(ODA)- This was deployed under its 
own authority by its executive and 
academic policy committees- and its 
own small expert staff of employees. 
The IUPC has no executive authority 
no budget and no stuff. All these have 
passed, at ODA insistence, lo the 
British Council. The only slender 


to 1 


with overseas sountries between the 
ODA, which wants to control it cen- 
trally in every detail (just as if it were 
an Iron Curtain authority); the British 
Council, which tends to see everything 
it does in terms of the kudos which ft 
may bring upon itself, and upon Britain 
in that order; and the British institu- 
tions involved whose expertise is essen- 
tial, whose reward is minimal, and 
which are in some danger of being 
exploited by virtue of their mostly 
unselfish desire to help their overseas 


.' hat the 1 UPC nominate^ to officials and ,, in-hoiis«" advisers and the latter, to S? 
the ;Brituh CounCil v for theiri' -to ■ executed, on dn itrin-by-item reim- = IUPC fails In 
appoint if they have no objection, the hursement basis, as British Council ' degenerates in 


academic members of (he -internal 


ODA (who treat all the British Coun- 
cil's aid-related work in this field us 
grant supported but is reimbursable us 
nit u ngency sere vice”, thus making it 
wholly ODA controlled) are nut 
obviously going ia be best served by 
letting IUPC get its teeth into certain 
matters. 

The IUPC must there lore attend, 


hasten localization, for british books, 
equipment and above all Spare parts 
unobtainable locally; all in tiny quan- 
tities and values, will probably remain 
unsatisfied. Their. capacity to serve the 
development needs of their own com- 
munities will suffer; and Britain Will 


benefits of bringing together me aoulo- lose yet more of its erstwhile 'friends’ 
gouswork of (he British Council and of ' ■ 

the former IUC (which remained sepa- ' Patrick ColUtlSOn 

rate for fhr too long after the British ^ J — ^ — / 

Council became ODA's paid agent in The author was formerly director of the 
port of this field) to be achieved, the Inter-University Council for Higher 


from the outset of its existence, to two i. two necessary steps for IUPC to take at Education Overseas. - . 


Europe 

becomes 

smaller 

A striking change in taking place in the 
educational activities of the inter- 
national organizations. The projects of 
the affluent years involving major 
international surveys and linked de- 
veloped projects in u string of countries 
are giving way to more modest , sharply 
focussed and far less expensive 
schemes, Yet finance, though impor- 
tant, is not the only reason for the 
change. The new programmes are seen 
to have a considerably greater chance 
of influencing what actually happens in 
universities, colleges and schools. 

A particularly good example of the 
genre is the Council of Europe's new 
programme for the development of 
postgraduate training. In classic inter- 
national organization language the nb 
jecl of the project is seen to be: "tc 
encourage European institutions of 
tertiary education and research to 
co-operate in the improvement of 
post-graduate curricula by a flexible, 
pragmatic and continuous adjustment 
of training programmes to further the 
advancement of knowledge and to 
meet the needs of, and new opportuni- 
ties offered by our society.” 

In practice the programme will focus 
on a range of specialist areas of 
developing postgraduate studies in 
which a number of European universi- 
ties are already interested. The object 
is to allow the exchange of techniques, 
knowledge and ideas and to facilitate 
inter-university mobility by students, 
teachers and researchers. Each sepa- 
rate programme will culminate with 
either anlntensive course or workshop 
built around contributions by leading 
experts in the field. 

: ^Bartidpqlipnat these workshops and 
I courses’ & available on application to 
the Division for Higher Education and 
Research of the Council at Strasbourg; 
in most cases participants or their 
institutions will be expected to make 
arrangements to cover their costs. 
Council of Europe funds will only be 
available to help generate materials 
and to cover some of the administrative 
costs of the workshops and courses. 

The subjects cover a very wide range 
although the early.themes agreed indi- 
cate a strong predominance of science 
and archaeology. Intensive courses 
have already been held on dating and 
characterization of ancient ceramics at 
Bpurdeaiix and ionising radiation and 
protection of man at Elmau. These arc 
being followed in summer and autumn 
the exploitation and 
management ' of . living marine rc- 

soiirces (Southampton); protection of 

I EE SrtW? ' heritage 

Marseille); reomote 
sensing.- . for jand-use -inventories 


(Ispra); toxicological problems if 
water for human consumption (Venice); 
atmospheric turbulence and air pollu- 
tion modeling (The Hague); and » 
ergy and electronics (Readiad. fc 
there will be courses on human rights io 
faculties of medicine. European ret 
(ions in the cultural life oi the lit) 
century, social and medical problem 
linked to normal disasters and mili- 
eu I turn! studies. 

The theme of multi-cultural studies, 
being organized by the present nuthsi. 
is typical of the mode of operations!! 
recognizes the overall concerns olfe 
programme; the linked changes in fe ■ 
nature of knowledge and in access to 
postgraduate education and focus* ( 
upon the way these are particular: 
affected hy the realities of life “ ; 
modern multi-cultural society. T« 
specific activities are under way: 

• The development of short cunw 
luin modules on multi-cultural suwj« 
that could he added to existing po* 
graduate curricula in live arts and sxul 
sciences in a variety of existing Eutn- 
penn institutions, particularly wtw# 
exclusively those catering for the nttfi 
uf minority as well as majority cunura 
and ethnic groups. These 
developed with the aid of cwtm 
sociological ami historical studies, par- 
ticularly those of a comparative wune, 
would seek to illuminate the ^ 
cultural elements of existing cons*- 

• The development of 
strategies for multi-cultural siukm 
bodies whereby content, pedagogy*® 
evn 1 mi tii m could become more m 
sensitive to cultural variations ww* 
still maintaining agreed standards*® 
criteria of excellence. 

Work in these areas on 
music, language and educations P) 
ning studies is now in hand wu 1 
'workshop scheduled for 1981. 0 
possible areas include architecture^ 
arts and crafts, regional 
history (Including folklore), 
and design. The aim is straightforwar«. 
to make the postgraduate currwjj 
more representative of the 
tion of minority group culture t 1 : 
benefit of minority and majority 
sludenis) and to enhance the 
and mobility of minority group p 08 
graduate students. . j- 

As with the other studfes i >5 
emergent programme the ^ . 
work in the development of 
ate training offers a promising PL 
of an effective and even 
return. Certainly it epitomizes^, 
mood of the international “nji 
lion, a far erv from the headv ^ 
times mis-spent years of the 1^ 

early 1970s. 



The Calling of Sociology and Other 
Essays on the Pursuit of Learning 
by Edward Shils 

University of Chicago Press, £1?.5D 
ISBN 0 226 75323 9 

by Martin Bulmer 

The proper calling of sociology 
today lies in the illumination of 
opinion. Having its point of de- 
parture in the numan beings who 
make up the society, it is its task 
to return to opinion, clarified and 
deepened by dispassionate study 
and systematic reflection. To re- 
turn effectively to opinion, to per- 
suade by evidence and argument, 
to aid journalists, politicians, civil 
servants, and citizens to see in the 
light switched on by systematic 
observation and analysis, presup- 

E oses, however, a state of affinity 
etween the sociologist and the 
bearers and guides of opinion 
whom he addresses. The bearers 
of opinion and the makers of pol- 
icy are his fellow men, whom lie 
studies, whose actions and 
thoughts are the data of his in- 
quiries. He learns about them 
through the application of exact 
methods of observation in the 
matrix of a sense of affinity with 
them. 

Thus in a famous essay in 1961 did 
Edward Shils sum up the calling of 
sociology as a learned, humane, and 
relevant search for knowledge about 
contemporary society. Twenty years 
later he returns to these themes in 
his third volume of collected papers, 
containing 10 essays on the nature 
and scope of sociology, the history of 
the social sciences, their relationship 
to policy-making, and the ethics of 
sociology. 

The Calling of Sociology contains 
some of the most thoughtful and 
perceptive observations about the 
development of sociology to have 
appeared in recent years- Ranging 
widely across several fields, the uni- 
fying thread is a profound apprecia- 
tion of and respect for the place of 
the learned scholar and his milieu - 
the university - in modem society. 
Sociology - like much else in this 
modem learned world - owes a great 
deal to the golden age of the Ger- 
man university; some coherence as a 
subject, the creation of a unifying 
general outlook and theory, and the 
development of a sociological sensibil- 
ity. Several essays in the collection 
explore these historical roots in Ger- 
many, as well as in France, in Bri- 
tain and in the United States. Others 
consider the state of contemporary 
sociology and ask how, given its che- 
quered academic past and its pre- 
sent disarray and imperfections, it 
nas succeeded in gaining near- 
universal acceptance. 

The first and central chapter of the 
ooofc - one fifth of its 500 pages - is 
a rewritten version of the 1961 
peper. U has few equals as a classic 
statement of the rationale for a 
humanistic sociology. Shils is dear- 


The rationale for humanistic sociology 



Edward Shils 


headed and sceptical about socio- 
logy's claims to be a science akin to 
natural science, but he does not 
therefore reduce the subject to a 
quasi-philosophical anthropology. A 
sense of the classic traditions - both 
in sociological theory and in the best 
of empirical research - suffuse the 
discussion of sociology's role ns disci- 
plined and systematic collective self- 
interpretation, part of "the vast, coll- 
ective effort of the bumnn mind to 
understand itself as a collectivity". 

Three distinct traditions or strands 
are identified. Technological 
sociologists embrace scientism and 
utilitarianism, seeing themselves as 
skilful social engineers using applied 
knowledge for social betterment. 
“Oppositional” sociologists, on the 
other hand, find the societies in 
which they live wanting and take a 
critical stance towards existing social 
arrangements. Many classic socio- 
logists - Toennies, Durkheim, Weber, 
Park and Cooley - took up such a 
stance, which is by no means con- 
fined to neo-Marxists or conflict 
theorists. “Consensual" sociologists 
differ from the two preceding types 
in placing less empnasis on man- 
ipulation, deception and coercion 
and more on the fundamental affin- 
ity between observer and observed. 
They recognize the common bonds 
linking all members of a society, the 
extent to which consensus as well as 
conflict promotes social integration. 
Shils’s own predilection is clearly for 
the latter type, which might also be 
termed “humanistic". Though reject- 
ing the claims of conflict theories as 
exaggerated, this view does not sub- 
stitute a model of consensual integra- 


tion. Rather it asserts the common 
humanity of observer and observed, 
the limitations of detachment and 
cynicism, and the need to address an 
audience outside of sociology itself. 

One of the great pleasures of the 
book is the felicity ami elegnnee of 
the author's prose. Shils is a master 
uf the English language, and on (hat 
account alone is fully entitled to 
complain of the literary barbarous- 
ness of much sociology, combining 
opacity due to poor writing with lack 
of clarity due to abstractness and 
complexity of subject. As a result 
sociology becomes increasingly iso- 
lated and hermetic, "the laughing 
stock of literate persons”, and in- 
effective to boot in the world of 
action. Several essays treat the rela- 
tionship between social science and 
social policy perceptively, particular- 
ly “The pursuit of knowledge and 
the concern for the common good”. 
Shils diagnoses a vast overestimation 
of the intellectual accomplishments 
of the social sciences, 8nd urges 
more sobriety about their actual 
achievements in potential policy ap- 
plications. 

A realistic appreciation of those 
achievements, balancing credit and 
debit, is found throughout the book, 
informed as it is with a deep historic- 
al sense. Though there is much good 
current writing on the history of so- 
cial theory ana social thought, histor- 
ies of sociology as a discipline can 
too easily become mere catalogues, 
though tnere are one or two excep- 
tions such as Duncan Mitchell’s A 
Hundred Years of Sociology. Shils 
provides some of the best general 
accounts of the history of the disci- 


pline available anywhere, based on 
extraordinarily wide knowledge. The 
chapter un "Tradition, ecology und 
institution in the history of socio- 
logy”. first published in 197(1. is alone 
worth (he price of the book (which 
compares favourably with that uf 
many overpriced, short, British 
monographs). The key to under- 
standing the development of sociolo- 
gy this century is its institutionaliza- 
tion in the university. Sociology has 
flourished where it has been success- 
fully institutionalized. This process. is 
analysed for Germany, France. Bri- 
tain and particularly the United 
Slates (also the subject of a separate 
chapter on "The contemplation of 
society in America"). A comparison 
of the influence of Karl Mannheim 
with that of the Frankfort School is 
used to show how this factor of orga- 
nization can override the sheer qua- 
lity of the ideas of an individual or 
group. Sociology, moreover, is not 
artificially divided into separate 
traditions of sociui thought and of 
empirical inquiry. A most refreshing 
and necessary emphasis on the in- 
tegration of theory and research 
appears throughout, with discussion 
of successful practitioners such as 
W.I. Thomas, Robert Park, Elton 
Mayo and Harold Lusswel). 

The book is not without its faults, 
some of them rather substantial. A 
failure to edit rigorously results in 
some repetition between chapters. 
There are almost no footnotes or 
acknowledgements, so that state- 
ments cannot be verified. The ab- 
sence of a bibliography and of an 
index are inexcusable in a work of 
this stature. The essay form lends 


itseir to presenting a broad-brush 

E icturc on a large canvas. Some will 
e concerned at the resulting ab- 
sence of detail on many points. The 
idiosyncrasies of the author are 
apparent in coverage - there is little 
discussion of many recent trends in 
sociology such as symbnlic interac- 
tion ism, cthnomethodology, Levi- 
Straiissian structuralism or Alihusser- 
iun Murxisni. The author's predilec- 
tions for waging war with the 
academic left surface very rarely, but 
when they tin will irritate unnecessari- 
ly some readers. The rather con- 
servative lone, however, is also a 
.refreshing virtue in a subject where 
vaguely radical values and assump- 
tions tend to he taken too readily for 
granted. 

The virtues of The Celling of 
Sociology vastly outweigh these de- 
fects. It is one of the few attempts to 
characterize the general nature of 
the sociological enterprise which is 
likely to Inst. Though it will not 
com in mid universal assent, it pre- 
sents one distinctive uml coherent 
assessment of die achievements and 
I munitions of sociology us a form of 
knowledge. Menu i dully written, it is 
grounded in a profound knowledge 
of western culm re anil is relieved 
from pomposity or dogmatism by a 
sense of irony and a high degree of 
detachment. A few years ago Steven 
Lukes termed Edward Shils "an 
academic high priest - at ihe very- 
least a cardinal - of the late (Amer- 
ican) sociological orthodoxy” of the 
195! Is. Ibis inapt description might 
apply to his friend and former col- 
laborator Talcott Parsons, but it en- 
tirely fails to capture the essence of 
Shils 's style or influence. Paradox- 
ically for a student of institutionaliza- 
tion, he hus turn self created no cen- 
tre nr “school”, either in Britain or 
the United States. The not incon- 
siderable influence of the Committee 
on Social Thought at the University 
of Chicago, with which he has been 
associated for more than a quarter of 
a century, has been of a different 
kind to that of the "Chicago school” 
of the 1920s about which he writes 
so perceptively. 

Edward Shils, ns these essays de- 
monstrate, is a sort of latter-day phil- 
osophe, a scholar whose general 
learning spans several disciplines and 
whose view of the world is fun- 
damentally a moral one. His con- 
cerns with the ethics of sociology and 
the autonomy of the individual show 
this just as much as does his ultimate 
dismissal of technological sociology 
as a "moral monstrosity" if it is ta Be 
used as a tool by which technocrats 
can control the human race. The 
task of the sociologist, recalling the 
formulation of 1961, is the general 
enlightenment of his or her fellow 
members of society, untrammelled 
by instrumental purpose and pursued 
as an end in itself, to advance know- 
ledge. 

Dr Bulnter is lecturer in social admin - 
istraiion at the London School of 
Economics. 
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I* is now fairly widely accepted in 
rE. e Jl fea o{ ThW World politics and 
P^clopment studies that material 
SKJwwneot* particularly in the 
.. industrialization, is not 
the way forward for pre- 
apitallst societies. There is therefore 
■nroHi 8 * e °ling of ddjd vu about the 
guntent confidently presented here 
;»s a novelty by Professor Burns. He 
j. that “this speculative essay 
tom- . r f a<ler lo consider revising 
2w « S £ ndart l vicws • • • and to con- 
iIvph t Possibility that cultures de- 
enr« ■ . m . Ibero-Afro-Indian experi- 
alr^l 2 l *bl have provided life-style 
: S22? n * more adantageous to the 
ei^jSS, than the European mod- 
ernization Imposed on them". “Let 


us regard this essay", he goes on. “ns 
the possible beginning of a reinter- 
pretation". 

Since it is fairly rare nowadays to 
meet people who hold the “standard 
views' 1 mentioned by Burns, one 
supects that he is writing as one 
newly converted away from them.' 
He does in fact concede that hts 
ideas, drawn principally from George 
M. Foster, are based on “histoncal 
revisionism already under way". But 
he uses the existing studies to ad- 
vance the highly simplified proposi- 
tion that “the triumph of progress 
. . . bequeathed a legacy of mass 
poverty and continued conflict’, 
starting out from the argument that 
“progress" and “modernization' 
were forced on Latin America by its 
elites in ihe early nineteenth century, 
and that this created a “cultural 
dash”, he suggests that "n study of 
cultural conflict can provide some 
useful insights”. . , . 

The nature of this “cultural con- 


flict" is, however, nowhere ade- 
quately examined; in fact Bums does 
little more than summarize the well- 
known literature, notably the city/ 
country clash represented by Snr- 
uiiento's attack on Faamdo and ru- 
ral barbarism; but he also allows 
place in his argument for the elite’s 
perception of the validity of rural 
culture, as expressed in da Cunha's 
Rebellion hi the Docklands. The 
“elite preference”, as he terms it, 
was imposed on the mind or 
ninctccntn-cenUiry Latin America by 
its. historians. To demonstrate this, 
he offers a rapid (15 pages) and 
extremely thin survey of the writings 
of 63 historians of I lie period. 
"Historians as a group", he says, in a 
generalization which will probably 
not stand up to examination, “still 
seem to subscribe to the fundamental 
tenet of the historiography of that 
century: modernization and conse- 

S itly Europeanization were desir- 
. and conversely folk cultures 


were detrimental". 

After a short treatment of those, 
notably Alberdi, who attacked (he 
elitist view, Burns moves on to his 
longest chapter, “The Folk Speak”, 
winch takes up a third of the buok. 
It is a disilnpniutmcnt. Abandoning 
any detailed treatment of the ques- 
tion of “folk culture", which is men- 
tioned several times, Burns dwells 
primarily on politics; on, that js, ban- 
ditry and revolts, and on the Para- 
guayan experience of 1810-70, which 
in his final chapter he categorizes as 
the only attempt to create a viable 
alternative to Europeanized pro- 
gress, "the hest example of Genuine 
development us contrasted with 
growth' 1 . By emphasizing only the 
political dimension of the "people", 
he ends up contributing nothing !6 
Iris stated programme: “Broadening 
the view, of Larin America's past to 
include the intense cultural conflicts 
(and opening up) n wide range of 
topics, not the least of which wuuld be 


i\ discussion of communal life-styles'. 

Professor Burns has, in short, pre- 
sented un intelligent, provocative dis- 
cussion paper, which suffers from 
two main defects: its principal post- 
ulate is heavily derivative from ex- 
isting literature and is not markedly 
original; und, more important, he 
offers a programme on folk culture 
for which, oddly enough, he provides 
no prospectus. Indeed, he leads away 
from the cultural context by making 
his final chapter a straight forward 
summary about economic depen- 
dency. The book will stimulate ques- 
tions. and will undoubtedly therefore 
be of Value; but its approach is too 
diffuse, too unschematic, even too 
idealistic - tlic term “the folk” is 
used in nn inc amatory way - to 
achieve nil its purposes. 

Henry Kamcn 

Henry Kronen is reader in history at 
the University of Warwick. 
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Untried panaceas 


The French Revolution and the 
Poor 

by Alan Forrest 
Blackwell, £12.50 
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The French Revolution was a dis- 
aster for almost everybody who 
had to live through it. Tins is a 
truth often overlooked by people 
stirred by the drama, colour and 
ideological promise of that turbul- 
ent episode. Historians are even 
now only beginning to assess its 
human cost. Even its impact upon 
the nobility, supposedly so well 
known, has been traduced and ob- 
scured by generations of ill-informed 
or tendentious myth-making. 

Its impact on the poor, between 
n third and a half of all French 
citizens, has received almost no 
attention except from Catholic his- 
torians anxious to demonstrate the 
dire effects of attacking a charit- 
able church. Hul English-speaking 
students no longer have any excuse 
for ignorance in these matters, for 
Alan Forrest hus provided them 
with a lucid and readable account 
of what being poor under the 
Revolution was like. Thanks to him 
and to Olwcn Hufton, whose 
pioneering work in this field he 
constantly acknowledges, we now 
have a detailed picture of poverty 
in France from 1750 to the advent 
of Napoleon. 

It is a story of intensifying mis- 
ery. to which the Revolution gave 
a final vicious twist. Even heforc 
1789 the numbers of the poor 
were inexorably rising, generating n 
concern in (he upper ranks of 
society which Dr Fnrresl under- 
estimates ami under-documents. 
The established relief organizations, 
most of them connected with the 
church, were ever more plainly 
inadequate. Olwen Huf ton's now 
classic analysis has shown that the 
poor coped with their plight, where 
they coped at all, through resorting 
to “makeshifts” ranging from odd 
jobs, migration and begging, to 
smuggling, petty theft, prostitution 
and abandoning their children. 

The Revolution's contribution 
was to swell the numbers of (he 
poor, eliminate many of the more 
obvious makeshifts, and destroy the 
old structure of charity! At one 
point (though Dr Forrest neglects 
to mention it) the Convention 


actually banned both begging and 
private' almsgiving. It was not (hat 
the revolutionaries deliberately set 
out to make the poor poorer or 
more miserable. Quite the reverse: 
from the start they talked, dreamed 
and planned endless schemes for 
eliminating poverty entirely, or at 
least relieving it adequately, by 
stale action. But beyond dismant- 
ling what provisions existed already, 
nothing was actually done. 

Dr Forrest believes we should 
respect and admire the sincerity of 
the untried panaceas, especially 
the more grandiose and utopian 
ones ventilated in the Year II. 
Their failure, he argues, stems 
from the flawed assumptions of the 
age about the nature and causes of 
poverty, from a tax-base not rich 
enough to fund a welfare state, 
from the insatiable claims of the 
revolutionary wars on public 
priorities, and finally from the 
Directory's abandonment of the 
ideal of state provision and its 
pragmatic return to more tradi- 
tional approaches. He clearly 
regurds attempts to reanimate pri- 
vate poor relief as retrograde. Yet 
confronted with the massive record 
of suffering and horror which he 
presents, it is surprising to find 
him. so kind to the rhetoricians and 
so hard on the realists. 

Bui his verdict on the evidence 
is ambivalent throughout. Although 
he substantiates the Catholic his- 
torians’ claim that the Revolution 
was n catastrophe for the poor, he 
insists on denigrating them. 

Although the role of the rich in 

I 'oor relief is shown to be central 
mill before I7K9 and after 1795, 
he cannot stop himself from sneer- 
ing at them. And his account of 
public discussion about poverty 
before the Revolution seems 

designed more to dismiss than to 

analyse people's concern. This, 1 
suspect, is because deep down Dr 
Forrest clings to the belief that 

somehow the Revolution, and 
above all the Montagnard Republic, 
must have been a Good Thing. I 
wonder if the poor he so vividly 
documents would have agreed. 
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This enormous volume of documents 
covers the first six years of Churchill’s 
ten-year exile from office between the 
wars. 

At the beginning of the period he 
welcomed his freedom, and went off 
gaily with his son Randolph on a tour of 
Canada and the United States. Soon, 
though, he was drawn into political 
conflict with the leadership of the 
Conservative Party over its acceptance 
of the goal of dominion status for 
India. Inis led to Churchill's resigna- 
tion from the Conservative Business 
Committee (the title then used for the 
Shadow Cabinet) in January 1931 , and 
to a long campaign in the Commons, in 
the party ana in the country to try to 
defeat the Government’s India Bill, 
ending only when the bill was enacted 
in 1935. The outline of his views on this 
topic was very well put by Victor 
Cazalet, who noted in his diary: 

He prophesies a very nationalistic 
world - a world of armaments and 
self-contained nations. There will 
be, he said, an immense struggle to 
keep up the standard of life, and an 
absolute necessity for us to maintain 
the Empire for the export of our 
goods. 

This meant, both for Churchill and for 
his son Randolph, basing the India 
campaign upon propaganda and elec- 
tioneering in Lancashire, whose textile 
industry was dependent upon the trade 
with India. 

The campaign was hard-fought, but 
unsuccessful; and the extravagance of 
some of Churchill's language was to 
damage his subsequent, even more 
important cause, of reviving public 
concern about German expansionism. 
Speaking of Gandhi, for instance, 
Churchill had said "It is no use trying to 
satisfy a tiger by feeding him with cat's 
meat*. This language might far more 
appropriately have been used of the 
new German dictator than of the 
Indian hunger-striker. It seems clear 
that Churchill did not disapprove of 
dictators as such: he evidently thought 
well of the Hoare-Laval proposals, 
which were designed to appease Musso- 
lini's Italy. But in the course of 1935 he 
grew increasingly alarmed at the speed 
at which the new Nazi Germany was 
rearming, especially in the air, and he 


felt that Britain was being left behind in 
preparations for an imminent conflict. 
He was receiving information from 
men in key posts within the gov- 
ernmental machine, who were dis- 
turbed by Ihe inaction of their masters. 
We read here letters aiul advice from, 
among others. Desmond Morton. 
Ralph Wigrnm and Robert Vansitlarl. 

But straightforward politics formed 
only a small portion of Church ill’s life 
in these years of parliamentary opposi- 
tion, or parliamentary discontent. The 

S cat bulk of his time was devoted to 
e preparation of books and articles, 
from which he drew an enormous 
literary income. The scale of his earn- 
ings inav be judged by his contract with 
Cassells in 1932 to write a Histoiy of the 
English-Speaking Peoples, in return 
for a lump sum of £211,000. Mr Gilbert 
comments that by early 1979 this sum 
would be the equivalent of £250,000. 
This grandiose work was not actually 
being written in the period of this 
volume of documents: in fact it was not 
completed until the 1950s. Here we 
find Churchill first proudly circulating 
presentation copies of My Early Life to 
his friends and acquaintances, and 
occasionally receiving very revealing 
replies: Ramsay MacDonald, for inst- 
ance, replied that he was sure that he 
could not equal it: “You are an 
interesting cuss - I, a dull dog”. The 
Prince of wales wrote rather wistfully: 
“I only wish I had even half of the 
experiences you have, to write about if 
I could. My travels have all been far too 
stereotyped for my taste!" 

Churchill's major literary activity in 
these years was the preparation of his 
life of Marlborough, and this volume 
tells us much more about the method of 
his research, and of the assistance that 
he secured, on payment, from 
academics, both young and old, from 
military and naval experts, and from 
typists and skilled proof-readers. His 
expenses during 1935 alone amounted 
to just under £4,000, though this 
covered nut only the work on Marl- 
borough but also the composition and 
delivery of articles for newspapers Hnd 
magazines and an advance to Keith 
FeiTing of Christ Church, Oxford, for 
initial work on the History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples. 

Of all the media, only the BBC 
remained, for most of the period, 
obstinately closed to Churchill’s vnicc; 
and this was the more serious, for at the 
time it held the monopoly of radio in 
Britain. Only once, in January 1935. 
was Churchill allowed to hold forth ns 
he wished “on the broadcast", ax lie 
called it, about the future of India. This 


broadcast , and two or three & 
general utterances which he rmS 
nutted, are printed by Mr GiB ea, 
staii/a form that he was to use u; 
during the war for the talks thy $ 
made him famous in the medha'i 
the long run. the introduction, 
commercial television In the ml! 
owed not a little to Churchill's im',. 
grievance, binned at this Lime.ik! 
the BBC’s monopoly and his or: 
exclusion from the air by the wtamrr 
the party whips. , 

The details of his life at Ciara- 
emerge delightfully from a series 
‘■bulletins" which he wrote to 
when she went on a lone cruise arte/ 
New Zealand. Her husband toldher: 
the activities of their children, off' 
behaviour of their pets, and dt' 
work of a bulldozer which had It: 
ordered to transform the Chars; 
lundscHpc. Although by 1935 Omi: 
hud acquired a flat in Pimlicoherfid^ 
great bulk of his work at Chartwlr 
it was there that he also exerti#’ 
suzerainty, sometimes indulanu' 
sionally tempestuous, over test! 
his considerable body of servam,! 1 
his weekend visitors. If these ** 
“wilderness years", the wilderas^. 
far from disagreeable. j. 

Mr Gilberts editing of this vfir 
is, as usual, careful and thorouik- 
derives almost all of his maiewit.' 
the vast Churchill archives, and t, 
of course, new to those wbohK 
had the privilege of examining to: 
collection; but where appropiar 
also brings in evidence froa 
sources, such as the Baldwinaitb: 
Cambridge University Ubraj.t 
papers or successive vicertma: 
India Office Library, and Loralfe 1 
manuscripts. The footnotes aiti _ 
signed to introduce all their; 
personae as they appear, andb 
done fully enough to make tteb 
independent from the other 
the series. The casual reader, ib 
will have some difficulty rib 
names, such as "Maxine , « r 
still, nicknames, such as “HP 
This is of some importance,^ 
this book is hardly one tob«K*‘ 
single sitting, but rather totet 
to by students re-examining G* 1 
role in the period, or alternate 
dipped into - nlmost certWl . 
pleasure - by the general w® 

Henry 
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College, Cambridge. • 
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“She needs the closest watching”, 
warned a nineteenth-century 

Parisian doctor before going on to 
tell his readers exactly how to 
steer , a young, girl safely through 
“the brilliant rind stormy crisis” ol 
puberty. “Whereas beforp puberty", 
he explains, “she existed but. for 
herself alone, having reached this 
age, the spring time ol life, when 
alt her charms ore in bloom, she 
now belongs to the entire species 
which she is destined to ' perpetu- 
ate”. 

The awkward fusion of this 
expert’s authoritative tones and his 
cloying imagery which contrives to 
depict the jglrl as both fragile blos- 
som and fated breeder is charac- 
teristic of the ambivalent attitudes 
so richly documented in Victorian 
Women. This massive compilation 
brings together a wide range of 
writing by and about women from 
various social classes, cultures and 
environments in order to unsettle 
Ihe complacent idea that we know 
all about the Victorians and have 
left their dilemmas behind us. 

The materiel Is organized around 


the female life cycle, making it 
possible to trace the stages be- 
tween a woman’s often unwelcome 
arrival into the world (only in 
America, apparently, was the birth 
of a girl not always something of a 
disappointment) and her eventual 
attainment of what another doctor, 
an Englishman this time, described 
as the “autumnal majesty'’ that lay 
beyond menopause, another crisis 
requiring careful management, 
watchfulness, and medical ingenuity. 

Numerous extracts from prescrip- 
tive literature, such as. advice man- 
uals and handbooks, are included to 
demonstrate the - extent to ■ whjch 
women in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, France, and the ; United States 
were increasingly watched as - well 
as watched over by n growing date 
.of. professional experts. Particularly 
in the areas of health and educa- 
tion, as the editors point out, this 
meant that the ^horno, supposedly 
women’s special sphere of exper- 
tise, gradually ' lost Its autonomy. 
The' trend was towards standardiza- 
tion, with printed advice taking 
over from (he traditional tore and 
rituals through which women . had 
previously exchanged the informa- 
tion they needed. The conse- 
quences of this become clear when, 
for example, medical texts censur- 
ing contraception and abortion are 
read alongside letters from a young 
American wife to her girlhood 
friend; the women's ' anxious 
interest in the rumour. o( "a sure 
way of limiting one's family” 


comes over as illicit, even subver- 
sive. 

Whether testifying to a parlia- 
mentary commission or, as in one 
mother's case, contending with a 
bossy nurse who seems to care 
more about her professional reputa- 
tion than the baby's comfort, 
women constantly found themselves 
under the severe eye of some 
expert or another. But this is only 
part of the picture; there are 
plenty of items in this collection to 
show that women were watching 
themselves just as . keenly.. Letters 
and personal joqrq&ls 1 'are well 
represented: It is here that dis- 
parities between the ideal images 
promoted. -by the manual-writers 
and the realities of women's physi- 
cal . circumstances . and actual 
experiences emerge most dramatic- 
ally. At one point in the section 
dealing with the adult woman and 
work, Mrs Beeton, the arch- 
prof ess ion a lizer of household tasks, 
is jouqd instructing us in the 
duty of prepanng T ‘so as) to meet 
Old Christmas with a happy face, a 
contented mind, and' a full larder": 
a few pages later a Kans&s home- 
steader .is writing to her father back 
East; We ve Seen obliged to tell' 
the cHildren that Santa = Claus will 
not come here this year, everybody 
3 .1° P39 r * need -food and 

clothes so much. it won't pay him 
to bring any playthings”. .?>■' - 
The same. tfoiTupv who . died 
before she .was : thirty, plsto ndcords 
bartering ptetly . dresses (idjh home 


so ns to obtain necessary furniture, 
labour, and provisions, mi episode 
that lingers in the mind when a 
London dressmaker in the lK40s 
attributes "the present evils" of her 
working conditions to the impati- 
ence or her employer’s fashionable 
clientele. Within England itself, 
there is an upper-class girl's evoca- 
tion of life in a Brighton boarding 
school to compare with a sixteen- 
year-old mineworker’s statement, 
"I have never been to school 
except four limes, and then I gave 
over because I could not get things 
to ho in;' . 

Similarly stark contrasts played □ 
poignant part in the rhetoric of 
Victorian social critics like Ruskin 
and Dickens, but it would be mis- 
leading to suggest that in Victorian 
Women they are being used to 
support any angry simplifications. 
Anomalies ana injustices are 
revealed by the documents them- 
selves, and the purpose of the 
helpful commentary is to provide 
historical context, not to elicit 
specific reactions arid interpreta- 
tions. The result is a complex and 
diversified panorama which not 
only manages to debunk more than 
one myth (notably that or the pas- 
sionless or at best sexually stoical 
Victorian woman) but also lends 
weight to the editors’ conjecture 
•mat -precisely because of oil that 
■ surveillance, 4 women became more 
^;ajid more interested in themselves 
'and each other - and consequently, 
more ^demanding., This, perhaps, 



Utopia and the Ideal Society: a 
study of English utopian writing. 
1516-1700 
by J. C. Davis 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 23396 8 

The achievement of this grandly 
conceived survey of early modern 
utopian writing might appear on a 
superficial scanning and on cur- 
rently acceptable methodological 
principles to be no achievement at 
all. 

In form the book is a catalogue, 
with close but conventional textual 
analysis, of a number of ideal 
societies, from More’s Utopia to 
the proto-Owenite schemes of 
Quaker philanthropists in the late 
seventeenth century. But were it 
only a mere catalogue it would be 
obliged to infer irrelevant and even 
non-existent connexions between 
the items to support an invented 
"tradition" of utopian thought. 
Such a catalogue would be con- 
sulted only as a guide to the 
little-known and more inaccessible 
utopias, the New Atlantis of the 
otherwise unknown “R.H." (1660) 
ralher than the New Atlantis of the 
very well-known Francis Bacon. 

However, J. C. Davis knows that 
there is no real, self-conscious trad- 
ition of utopian thought. He iden- 
tifies a mode of social idealization 
(or ralher several modes) claiming 
that what utopian writers have in 
common is their subjection to the 


Utopian enthusiasm for social engineering 


discipline of this mode. Mr Davis’s 
subject is, therefore, the form of 
re r !hu P,an «**Ption rather than 

annrna h Phl ^ COnlenl - and this 

approach enables him to break 

wofks ^ evaluations of 
Consequently the author’s real 
achievement is to distinguish with 
greater care than some previous 
students of the subject between the 
properly utopian mode of social 

idealization and alternative modes, 
which can be reduced to four- 
Cockaygne. Arcadia, the Millen- 
nium and what Davis calls the 

■perfect moral commonwealth”. 
The essence of utopianism is not 
fne dream of a better world, which 
it shares with the other modes. 
Nor does it consist in the device of 
giving shape and form to a fic- 
tionalized “nowhere". Its distinc- 
tiveness lies in the answer it pro- 
vides to the common problem of 
social existence in the real world, 
which Davis defines as “limited 
satisfactions exposed to unlimited 
want”. 

The answers proposed in nil five 
modes imply certain assumptions 
about the nature of man. indi- 
vidually and as a social being, and 
of the relationship of man to space 
and time. Cockaygne and Arcadia 
concur m finding the solution in 
the full satisfaction of appetite, the 
difference between them consisting 
m the gross maximization of animal 
appetites in the Cockaygne of the 


peasant imagination and the more 
equnble adjustment of moderate 
fl FP e * ltcs a bountiful nature 
which occurs in Arcadia. Con- 
versely, the advocates of a perfect 
moral commonwealth believe that 
man has the moral capacity to curb 
his collective and individual appe- 
tites. The utopian, on the other 
hand, refuses to idealize either 
nature or man. He is identified by 
a realism amounting to u pervasive 
pessimism: a pessimism about sup- 
ply. which separates him from the 
first two modes, a pessimism uboul 
human nature which distinguishes 
him from the third. The pessimism 
of the Christian, Auguslinian 
moralist was indeed the utopian’s 
hallmark; it prevented Bacon from 
visualizing a perfect moral com- 
monwealth and inhibited the classi- 
cal republicanism of Harrington, 
even in the “Machiavellian 
moment” of the English Revolu- 
tion. 

It follows that the idealizations 
of the utopian are always organiza- 
tional and even bureaucratic, 
characterized by a mania for socinl 
engineering. The utopian mode is 
marked by an elaborate apparatus 
of social control designed to cope 
with the fundamental deficiencies 
inherent in both man and nature. 
Since the utopian desires order lie 
protects man from the conse- 
quences of individual disorder and 
ine collective disorder which is 
politics. So whereas all ideal 


sncieiies are total schemes of salva- 
tion, the utopian scheme, as we in 
the twentieth century are well 
placed to recognize, is totalitarian. 

All readers of Utopia know that the 
copious and concrete fictions of More’s 
imaginary island divert attention from 
the almost insoluble problem of Cnun- 
sel, or provide it with Ihe most ambiva- 
lent and enigmatic of answers. Given 
the utopian’s presuppositions, how was 
such a nerfectly regulated social 
system, admittedly the answer to hu- 
man frailty, to come into existence? 
Utopia was not in itself a programme 
for action, its emphasis on the ideal 
rather than the practical realization of 
it contrasts with the fifth and perhaps 
most persistent mode of social idealiza- 
tion: the Millennium. Millenarinns 
seek the solution in the dimension of 
time rather than space. The fantasy of 
salvation is focused in the trans- 
formative event itself to such an extent 
lhiit ntillennriiins, in perfect opposition 
to Utopians, pity scant .it ten linn to 
description of the new society inaugu- 
rated by the apocalyptic event. 

In his concluding chapter. Davis 
juxtaposes _ die early modern 
utopias with the more recent 
utopias (sometimes called "dys- 
topias") such as IQS-f, and in so 
doing reflects on the predicaments 
confronting two very different civil- 
izations. Early modern Utopians 
brought to the actual incoherence 
of the society they inhabited the 
coherence of common Christian val- 
ues. Their fantasies were only a Hi- 


de more extravagant than the con- 
tents of the Statute Book and they 
were the fantasies of a polity 
which found it easier to conceptual- 
ize its salvation than to accomplish 

Both Utopians and legislators 
were far removed from reality, but 
the Utopians were prophets and 
perhaps more than prophets, for 
they prefigured the development of 
the modern state and prepared the 
language nnd conceptual tools 
which accompnnicd its emergence. 
And here Davis makes a large but 
plausible clnim: the form of the 
modern slate, prefigured in the 
form of utopian writing, is a fact 
of greater significance, because 
more universal, than any of the 
opposed ideologies which provide 
modern states with their ostensible 
objectives. Modern dystopian writ- 
ers confront with distrust a utopian 
bureaucracy which actually works, 
and which threatens ever greater 
uniformity and diminishing t'rccdnm 
anti responsibility, Hm smcc there 
urc no longer any shared moral 
values, die twentieth-century dysto- 
pian who hopes for inure than a 
sect u riun audience finds himself 
writing from a profoundly anti- 
social, even anarchical stance. 


The mistakes of the moralists 


/’mr/ifc Collin wn is professor of 
history at the University of Kent. 
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The Diversity or Moral Thinking 
by Nell Cooper 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 19 824423 I 

Friendship, Altruism and Morality 
by Laurence Blum 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £10.00 
ISBN 0 '7100 0582 2 


It is the fashion for books on moral 
philosophy to begin with the confi- 
dent assertion that pretty well 
everything everybody else has said 
on the subject is mistaken, and to 
follow with the comforting assur- 
a F c to at what the author himself is 
*° sa y will put everything 
• T™- .® ecause toey are competing 
against so many other books it is 
pernaps understandable that authors 
are fond of this way of riveting 
attention. But they should beware. 

device becomes counter- 
productive when the reader begins 
kLJ j toat the condemnation 
SSL Out is not all that well- 
■! n L or the enlightenment 

offered all that new. 

R ij*°to Neil Cooper and Lawrence 
urn accuse their contemporaries: 
nwu t -°°Per thinks .other moral 
gntferophers guilty of what he calls 
rcover normatlvism"; and 
imiuS? 6 B,um rebuIt es them for 
““Orient attention to the altruistic 
motions. Are their strictures upon 
ih?? J us, lfied; and is what they 
S se,ves have to offer a truly 
“ovel corrective? 

h J1f Cooper in the three parts of 
fnL i k a , r 8Ues persuasively for the 
a?™? ! 18 th eses. First, that the rival 
5 which philosophers have 
L'^-toe logic of morals are all 
rili w?’ 8ccon d. th at there is no 
th« ° b teS iv jty in morals. Third, 
mnJ,. Unifi ^ c °nception of what a 
JSSS ou B ht to be can be con- 
XX? out Of , he one-sided 
exnrpif of . other philosophers and 
rSS 'n . certain principles of 

for the w!n Whl ? h 5 erve as a substitute 
he concept of objective truth. 

It ** a modcl °f analysis. 

issn« 8 • over most of th e central 
moral nl!li contemporary British 
SS2JS^» and blinds in 
uminabng distinctions and enlight- 


ening contrasts - between “direc- 
tions of fit", types of prescript ivity, 
different senses of wanting, of 
objectivity, of normativeness, of 
rationality, and so on. One cannot 
praise too hiehlv the clarity and 
penetration of this. It makes Mr 
Cooper’s book required reading for 
all who work in the subject. 

His criticism of other moral 
philosophers is frequently trenchant. 
For instance, against the view that 
moral judgments, in order to make 
sense, must be in accordance with 
traditional conceptions of vice or 
virtue, he argues effectively for 
what he calls a perpetual possibility 
of deviance. Though moral terms 
undoubtedly acquire descriptive 
meanings in any given society, it is 
always logically possible, so long as 
anything recognizable as morality 
remains, to change established con- 
ceptions of vice or virtue. With this 
opinion I have great sympathy. But 
I think it an excess of triumphalism 
to suggest, as Mr Cooper does, that 
most if not all modern philosophers, 
in their analyses of morality, have 
simply taken some favoured feature 
of tneir own society's substantive 
morality (for example, that we 
ought to make our own moral deci- 
sions) and represented it as the log- 
ically essential characteristic, of any 
conceivable morality (for example, 
that decisions can only be moral if 
we make them ourselves). There 
may be a great deal in the criticism 
that others have given one-sided 
answers to (he definitional question 
but Mr Cooper offers nothing which 
looks to me like conclusive evi- 
dence for the charge that they are 
guilty of chicanery as well as error. 

In his own positive account of 
what morality ought to be, Mr 
Cooper ranges over a number of 
topics with his customary analytical 
skill— morality as bdth prospective 
(getting something done) and 
retrospective (judging what has 
been done); the kinds of reason 
which can be given for moral 
judgments; morality as following 
out a vision rather than a set of 
rules; the place of emotion in mor- 
als; self-interested altruism as the 
core of morality; morality as more 
than a bargain, that Is, os friendship 
rather than justice. All this sheas 
light on the subject. But it seems to 


me to be, in large pan, light 
gathered (quite properly) from 
other men's Inmps, not new light 
shining through a prevailing dark- 
ness. 

Lawrence Blum makes easier 
reading than Cooper. His theme 
throughout is the part which sym- 
pathy, compassion and concern for 
others play in morality. He deplores 
the importance which has been 
given by Anglo-American 
philosophers to reason rather than 
emotion, impartiality rather than 
friendship, universalizability rather 
than particularity, in their analysis 
of morality. With a wealth of illust- 
ration he develops his seductive 
theme that the heart of the matter 
is not willing that which we could 
make a universal law but that to 
which our intensely personal feelings 
for particular individuals prompt us. 
It seems to me, however, that Mr 
Blum's book does scant justice to 
those philosophers who have 
thought of universalizability as the 
consequence of our need for 
reasons why some things are mor- 
ally better than others. Reasons, 
however specific they may be, are 
universal. If friendship is the reason 
for moral goodness here, it must be 
the reason there as well. Surely 
Blum has to agree; otherwise why 
on earth has ne written a - book 
commending friendship to the world 
at large? 

Then again, if morality is 
grounded in altruistic emotions, we 
can practice it only In so far as we 
feel such emotions. We cannot 
command altruistic emotion in our- 
selves at will. On Blum's view, 
therefore, morality is hypothetical 
and its imperative is; If you are a 
kindly person, you ought to do this 
because it will express your kindli- 
ness. I hope I do him no Injustice, 
but It did seem to me that the new 
thing in his book was that it pro- 
vides everybody with a perfect 
excuse for any form of immorali- 
ty— viz “You can’t blame me if I 
don’t like people". Now does that 
light up morality or simply confuse 
it with something else? 

W. D. Hudson 


Covering the period February 19 1697 
to January 27 1700 (letters 2199 to 
2664), the sixth volume of The Corres- 
pondence of John Locke has been 
published by Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press at £42.50. The series 
is edited by E. S. de Beer. 


Leszcfc' Kolnkuwski’s three-volume 
Main Currents of Marxism, translated 
by P. S. Falla, is now available from 
Oxford University Press in paperback 
form. The volumes, entitled "Hte 
Founders, The Golden Age and The 
Breakdown arc priced at £3.95 each. 


W. D, Hudson is reader in moral 
philosophy at the University of Exe- 


The Parochialism 
of the Present 


Professor Bantack ceils for 8 restoration of the humanistic literary 
and historical balance in our educational thinking In a 
controversial and challenging study. 

Anthony O’Hear’s Education, Society and Human Nature, is 
intended primarily for education students. It answers the widely 
felt need for an introduction to the philosophy of education that 
tackles educational problems and at the same time relates them 
to the mainstream of philosophical analysis. 

Reading Retardation and Multi-Sensory Teaching by CharlaB 
Hulma is the third volume to appear in the new series International 
Library of Psychology ed ited by Professor MaxCaltheart. Already 
published: Cognitive Psychology edited byGuy Claxtonand Deep 
Dyslexia edited by Max Coltheart, Karalyn Patterson and JohnC. 
Marshall. 

The Parochialism of the Present 

' Contemporary Issues in Education 

G. H. BANTOCK 

0746 9 £8.95 18 June 

Education, Society and Human Nature 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education 

ANTHONY OHEAR 

0747 7 £7.95 07485 Paperback £3.95 23 April 

Reading Retardation 
and Multl-Sensoiy Teaching 
CHARLES HULME 

International Library of Psychology 

07612 C 12.60 2 July 


Routledge & Kegan Paul, 39 Store Street London WC1 
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Parlez-vous franglais? 


Mysterious maladies 



plover referred m as a "smasher" ing potential diplomatic incidents in 
nccmise lie is very good at hitting the the mistranslation of the mild tieman- 
| ml I violently downwards. tier by the harsher "demand . expert m 


! : rorn this point of view, this Dic- 
tion wire des anglicismes lias done me 
rather a useful service. Ever since I 
read Les Client ins dc la Libert *?. I have 


reassuring myself thnt tine guerre Aw- 
itteiie nitre la Russie et FAmMque 
meant tlinl it was ‘‘possible" not 
,, incvilablc , '. cjuick to note when con- 


_ . . . . „r a ml sugar, per ha pswithn dash of wine. 

One of the odder manifestations of Mlin ltr fnin-iuicc and u touch of nut- 


wiHitlcred just whin went into tlie drink irOle was being used in its official 
that .ill the women seemed towtinl and French sense of ‘‘check and when it 
which Sartre improbably reters to as a had been infected by English and actu- 
sherrv-cobbfer. Now I know it is com- ally meant “control '. It is a fascinating 
posed of it mixture of sherry, lemon minor hobby, and while Mr Ivirk- 
and sugar, perhaps with n dash of wine. Cireenc's useful little book does not 
mm or fnm-juice and a touch of nut- replace or even rival Mnxime Kessler s 
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really help when what is at issue is a 
basic difference of culture. Droit com- 
mun, for example, does not figure in 
French False Friends, and even Max- 
imo Kessler assumes that you know it 
means the ordinary legal code - as 
distinct from some special droll 
d'cxception - before explaining thnt 
"common law" = droit coutumier. But 
in order really lo grasp the difference, 
you need to know that whereas we 
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they don't have a word for it, and even 
Mss Rey-Debove and Gagnon don’t 
seem to realize how frequently it is 
used in English lo describe" what 
Richards uses when he scores u bound- 
ary’. Similarly, the puritanical French 
had to borrow the term “sex-shop”. 


lul so friend. I was teaching English at a ''l? 1 ? 01 ae iterance, wrten ^nure 
school in Oxford Street in 1953 when a C'dc suggested to Paul Claudel that 
young linliun informed me (hat in ,be Cnthohc Church might perhups 
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Sonic thing wrong here. I thought. In mi . nded - h « received the splendid 
hygienic Northern Milan, pcrhnps, but re J 0|JldBr: La tm trance. Mats nous 
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even a nodding acquaintance with 
English to come across terms such as le 
pop- man fbv analogy, they sav. with 
jazz-inan). le shake-hand or le slow 
fa slow fnx-trut) or to see a tennis 
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other the careful historical account 
of thc professional diagnoses of the 
period and of thc therapies 
applied. It seems clear that Dr 
Straus has produced a badly-needed 
definitive study (definitive at Icnst 
in thc sense that it need not lie 
done again for another eighty 
years). He has previously written u 
study of Proust’s father’s profes- 
sional career and numerous articles 


pedantry and lie presents tech™ 1 
terms with unobtrusive duTI 
There is a glossary but the ten V 1 
so lucid that it is hardly nj^j j 
Professor Splitter's book is m ' 
a different kettle of fish. Its Vi 
title prepares the reader (ot ft,' 
traditional Freudian approadt h«[ 
so far from attempting to tnnnl 
from tliv novel an a priori Frcujl 
inn "content" it takes full m*] 
of the structuralist reinterpretaiiou . 
of Lacan and (he deconstmctwni t 
perspectives of Derrida. Tradjtkxu]- 
criticism of Proust has aimed to 
eoitsidcrahlc help from Proust fe. 
self) at translating the impUci 
themes of the novel into diieuah' 
terms. Both Lucan and Oenil 
(not to mention Genette «;! 
Barthes) reject this acceptance ol! 
articulation of the symbolic ist& 
(inns and aspirations of the uu>' 
live and lay their emphasis a- 
form rmher than meaning, on c 
und structure rather than ripe 
ounce. The logical outcome, ot It 
avoid thc contaminations of Its 
the furthermost limit, of this rtf. 
lion has been the invalidatios i 
interpretation itself, so that the ter . . 
- any text - becomes simply eft- 
of possibilities that can nentk 
mapped in advance, or iodetf- 
ever. And in fact it does m. ' 
from recent criticism (and bri 
ninny puges of the present votm' . 
that anything can mean aefthq- 
clse, that anything goes in' 
parlour-game of anagram it^ 
charade. And yet this volume ia 
impressive attempt to resolve to 
difficulties, to break out (romfcy 
dilemma imposed by these net •' 
invigorating, but often self-debt' 
and sterilizing approaches : 
Proust’s text. It is Itself miutn • 
u beautifully controlled pn»j'. 
lively free of the bristling m 
isms of post-structuralist ctfts , 
which confirms the ictafor . 
judicious hulnnccd nature;"' 
judgments made. Dense, 
minded, rigorously excln 
admirably subtle and yet 
its interpretations, it has ft-, 
fault of rurely turning c 
its delimited terms of ref««w| 
consider contiguous 
interest and influence, w? 
Catholic theology in th«fr. 
"presence rtellv (page 4Vor P» : 
(Sdiopenlumer) m the pafi c “ 
(H4), yet it is a valuable ■gS5-‘. 
shelves of Prousliun cntta^JJ- 
in addition be of no small 
student of Joyce and U* 1 *” . 


Universal geometry 



Spacetime, Geometry, Cosmology 
by William L. Burke 
University Science Books/Wllcy, 
£1 J.50 

ISBN 0 935 702 01 6 

Geometrical Methods of Mathematic- 
al Physics 

by Bernurd F. Schutz 
Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
and £7.50 

I SBN 0 521 23271 6 and 29887 3 

The essential thrust of Einstein's re- 
lativity theory is that "all physics is 
geometry". If the field of inquiry is 
enlarged to include quantum theory, 
electromagnetism, thermodynamics 
and fluid mechanics, or indeed any 
other modern physical theory, then 
this underlying geometrizatioh of the 
physical worla survives. Why? Well 
implicitly or explicitly all theories, or 
mathematical models, make use of 
thc notion of a differentiable man- 
ifold. Different theories correspond 
to different manifolds usually aug- 


mented by additional structures on 
the manifold. Perhaps the best 
known explicit example is general 
relativity which involves a four- 
dimensional manifold endowed with 
a (Lorentz) metric structure. 

These two books, although de- 
signed with different objectives in 
mind, are nonetheless largely moti- 
vated by the desire to communicate 
this geometrical language as a pre- 
liminary to specific physical applica- 
tions. Indeed, both authors place 
particular emphasis on differential 
forms (Burke even considered sub- 
tilling his book "The 1-Form 
Book"). As neither book contains 
anything new, their justification lies 
in the need for a continuous flow of 
educational (as opposed to scholas- 
tic) texts. The basic question then is 
how useful might these books be in a 
modern course? 

In terms of production, Burke’s 
more elementary book would 
seem at first sight to be the more 
attractive, the wide margins enabling 
the author to incorporate numerous 
diagrams close to the relevant text as 
tvell as helpful comments, forward 
and backward references, and the 
ike. Also, Burke has not been afraid 
jo personalize his book with frequent 
interjections (not all of which one 
can agree with, but which all add to 
its readability). His introduction, 
providing the motivation for the 
book, is followed by a useful study 
guide; and coded exercises enable 
the student to gauge the extent of 
[neir difficulty. Altogether, then, an 


O* -iou tat .. A u '. mcui *y- miogeitier, uten, an 
SiRlUC; Amencan-style” book contrasting 

— — - — — '• ' s jnkingly with Schutz’s orthodox and 
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A novelist of shifting and dissolving truths 
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Nathalie Sarraute and the War of the 
Words: a study of five novels 
by Valerie Minogue 
Edinburgh University Press, £10.00 
ISBN P 85224 405 3 

As n novelist, Nathalie Sarraute 
scorns surfaces und explores depths, 
creating a d is sol v tag fictional world, of 
shadows, reflections, hints or inter- 
rogations, (a world outlined in a vol- 
ume of prose poems entitled 
Tropismes first published in 1939). in 
this very intelligent and sympathetic 
study of Sarraiilc's first five novels. 
Valeric Minogue reminds, us that 
"tropism” is a term borrowed from 
the natural sciences meaning □ 
movement of response to such stimuli 
as heat or light (heliotropism, and so 
on). Sarraute uses the term to suggest 
those barely perceptible movements 
which, she claims, characterize the 
psychological sub-surfacc of our lives. 
This is the areu which she explores 
and recreates as a novelist: “a largely 
anonymous region of unselcctcd. 
unwilled, and largely instinctual re- 
actions”. „ . , 

We can see why Nathalie Sarraute s 
subject matter’ has led to her being 


described as a realist, even though she 
totally rejects an accredited, 
common-sense realism of the 
nineteenth-century kind. In the terms 
used in the mid-twenties by Virginia 
Woolf, she is making a claim for the 
"luminous halo" as, against the "series- 


<*f: Btajaitips", Indeed, cbmparisohs. 
with ^Virginia Woolf, to with Dos-’ . 
loevsky, ■_ Proust, Kafka and Joyce, 
have- seemed' natural and inevitable.. 
Onc Is tempted ; ta suggest that Vir- : 
ginia Woolf was describing something ; 
very like Sarraute an impisms when 
she wrote, in the famous essay of 
1925, of the. mind’s experience of "a 
myriad impressions--- trivial, fantastic,, 
evanescent, or, engraved, with the 
sharpness, of steel". And she adds: 
"From all sides they come, art inces- 
sant showed of innumerable ntoms; 
and as they fall, ns they shape them- 
selves Into thc life of Monday or 
Tuesday, the accent tails differently 
from of old"; ' 

Where Sarraute differs, al least in 
degree, from such predecessors os. 
Woolf and Joyce is in her assertion 
that only this pre-verbal, sub-surface 
region is real and may be trusted. As 
a true daughter of what she herself 
has characterized as "thc Age of Sus- 
picion", she rejects much of what pas- 


ses for reality in the public domain. 
She responds to those movements in 
philosophy, psychology and linguistics 
which have broken down earlier 
categories of perception, destroyed 
fixed concepts of character and 
increased verbal self-consciousness 
ajtd a watchful attitude towards Ian-, 
guage. Triufitiopal linguistic and liter- 
ary structures have to be rejected 
where they embody or reflect ready- 


made, prefabricated mental attitudes. 
Conventional conceptions of character 
and plot are repudiated. Experiment 
and innovation are adoptea not as 
modish, exterpalitiek but as fun- 
damental and necessary means of 
arriving at truthfulness, As Minogue 
phts It: ' 

The linear progression' of (hi tradi- 
! liorial hovel would not allow, let 
■ alone foster, this new. matter' and 
. manner, pin veu tlonal ‘plot’ would 
, petrify the efflorescence of the 
minuscule dramas of, (he sub- 
surface. 'Characterization of the 
traditional kind , would petrify the 
constant and- .'warring . self- 
, characterizations, and characterizn- 
hond of others that Nathalie Stw- 
, route -uncovers jn the sub- 
conversation.; . 

Sarraute’s rjovels often i . contain 


unidentified pronouns rather than 
conventional characters and subtle 
shifts of viewpoint rather than linear 
progression. They consequently de- 
mand close, attentive reading and this 
is precisely what Minogue gives us — a 
subtle, discriminating study or the 
texts of five novels. 

As will now be clear, the “war of 
the words" in Minogue’s title is that 
war of liberation conducted by Sar- 
raute against the tyrannies of estab- 
lished linguistic and literary forms. In 
one sense her novels are thc outcome 
of her determination to resist the 
inherent tendency of language to 
encourage abstraction and to conceal 
and congeal constantly shifting and 
dissolving truths. Sarraute is devoted 
to the extraordinary task of using 
-. words to defeat language because she 
wants to put her readers in touch with 
what Minogue terms “the uncertain- 
.Ues of the real". In the process of 
; aping so, and in an unceasing attempt 
to Cfttch the complex movement of 
.tropisms without immobilizing it, she 
creates a richly varied and poetic tex- 
language through a wide range 
pi- yerbal and literary devices:, phonic 
..and semantic references and echoes; 
.juxtapositions, contrasts and parallels; 
questiqns, suggestions, negations and 
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closely printed book. Appearances, 
however, can be deceptive: whereas 
ourke s book proves to be something 


of a disappointment. Schulz's book is u 
triumph. 

If there is one single device which 
has in the past decade greatly aided 
the teaching of relativity (both spe- 
cial and general) then it is the space- 
time diagram. The device was first 
popularized by Hermann Bondi in 
the context of special relativity with 
the so-called “k-calculus", the clarity 
of presentation and the logical coher- 
ence ot which approach has yet to be 
bettered. Burke does use thc space- 
time diagram in the opening chapter 
on special relativity, but instead of 
proceeding from tne usual premises 
he introduces, ia an artificial way, a 
definition of time (although he 
ascerts that this definition is derived 
from experiment), it is, however, 
only after a deep understanding of 
the relativity ot simultaneity that 
such a definition is meaningful. As a 
consequence, when the rest of the 
special theory is developed it seems to 
come out in the wrong order. 

Thc following chapter on geometry 
is the main strength of the book ana 
considerable effort is devoted to ex- 
plaining (successfully) the concept of 
a 1-form. The main physical example 
presented is Butt of the propagation 
of wave packets of dispersive waves 
- an unfortunate choice, as wave 
packets are an intrinsically difficult 
notion and much of the supporting 
mathematics is introduced in an ad 
hoc manner. In fact my main critic- 
ism of the book is that it seems to 
overflow with results pulled out of 
thin air. 

The biggest disappointment lies in 
the chapter on gravitation, especially 
since half of it is devoted to discus- 
sing wave packets of water waves. 
When gravitation is at last encoun- 
tered, then within a couple of pages 
the most important solution of 
general relativity (the Schwarzschild 
solution for the spherically symmet- 
ric one-body problem) is simply 
quoted. More time should hnve been 
devoted to this solution, perhaps al 
the expense of wave packets. Again 
the final chapter on cosmology starts 
out essentially by quoting the main 
solution (the Robertson- Walker met- 
ric), yet there exist simple arguments 
which could make this solution 
plausible at the very least. However, 
the chapter does include some nice 
discussions of the geometry of spa- 
tially closed and open universes. 

Undoubtedly the most intriguing 
theoretical construct of recent years, 
and certainly the one which captures 
the imagination of most students, is 
that of the black hole. For this 
Burke includes only a space-time di- 
agram on the penultimate page of 
the text, supplemented by the 
briefest of discussions. On the credit 
side, * however, the book provides 
plenty of material, written in a lively 


;ind i merest ing style, and offer ing an 
excellent introduction to many of the 
modern ways of looking at geomet- 
rical structures. Bull would hesitate ' 
before recommending it as a basic text 
for an undergraduate course in gravita- 
tion 'or cosmology. 

The central idea behind Schulz’s 
book is to develop carefully (but 
without always striving for complete- 
ness) thc notion of » “bare” diffe- 
rentinble manifold, and investigate 
its properties in thc absense of too 
much additional structure (such as ti 
connexion or metric). Thus, tensors, 
fibre bundles and the Lie derivative 
(a covariant formulation of partial 
differentiation) are first introduced, 
followed by Lie groups and differen- 
tial forms. This formalism is illus- 
trated fairly briefly in thc contexts of 
thermodynamics, Hamiltonian 


mechanics, electrodynamics, fluid 
dynamics and cosmology. 

In a final chapter, the affine con- 


nexion is introduced and thc mathe- 
matical background to general re- 
lativity is covered in some detail. 
Apart from these applications there 
are two veiy tractable proofs of 
Frobcnius’s theorem (a vector field 
and a differential form version) nnd 
a proof of Stokes's theorem. The 
treatment, like that of Burke's, is 
largely index-free and Schutz uses 
this notation to illustrate the nutural- 
ity of many of thc definitions and 
results. 

At first glance, the rate at which 
thc book unfolds would appear to be 
so fast as to inhibit comprehension. 
But Schutz has such a mastery of the 
material that it soon becomes clear 
that one is in authoritative hands, 
and topics are selected and de- 
veloped only to a point where they 
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Nuclear didacticism 


R rove adequate for future needs, 
loreover, (he development is 
throughout both clear and unbroken 
(and there is considerably less mate- 
rial which the reader must take on 
trust). The exercises play a different 
role here, being woven into the text 
so that they become an integral part 
of it. 

Although there are a welter of 
books where similar material can be 
found, this book is the most lucid I 
have come across at this level of 
exposition. It is eminently suitable 
for a graduate course (indeed, the 
more academically able undergradu- 
ate should be able to cope with most 
of it), and the applications should 
suffice to persuade any physicist or 
applied mathematician of its import- 


Ray d’lnverno 
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Nuclvnr I’ovsur, Mun mill the Knvi- 
rimincnf 

by R. J. Pcntrcntli 
Tuylnr & Francis, £6.00 
ISBN 0 85109 840 J 

Imagine trying to write a history of 
Ireland that would v.itUfy l mill Inn 
Paisley and the IRA. or an 
economics text honk that would 
please Iml 1 1 Mi Ituu Friedman and 
Fony Beiin. A similar ii not quite so 
daunting dial knee laces anyone 
attempting to wcile ii straightforward 
factual boo k about virtually any 
aspect of nuclear power. No mutter 
wlmr stance the writer adapts, how- 
ever hard he tries for a bulnnced pre- 
sentation. one group or another will 
accuse him of being "pro-nuclear" or 
"anti-nuclear''. 

J. R. Pcntrcnth is a radio biologist 
id the Fisheries Radiobiological 
Laboratory run by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Fisheries and Food nt 
Lowe stall. Fie is therefore one of 
those responsible lor overseeing thc 
discharges of radioactivity from Bri- 
tain's nuclear facilities into (lie 
marine environment. To some 
die-hards this would disqualify him 
front writing a fair nnd halnnced book 
about radioactive discharges from Bri- 
tain’s nuclear facilities, but he has 
made a brave stab at doing just that. 

hhnicui Lower, Man and ilir Envi- 
ronment is the latest in the Wykelumi 
Science Series, cue It written by a 
research expert assisted by a teacher, 
discussing a subject of current scien- 
tific into rest. In the preface the 
author declares explicitly that he is 
striving "to be didactic rather than 
polemic”. The presentation is aimed 
ul university students, who lire 
expected to be comfortable with 
basic atomic physics and calculus, 
although the latter does not figure 
largely in thc text. 

The book opens with a discussion 
ot radioisotopes, their origins and 
behaviour, and how this behaviour is 
measured and described. Thc new SI 
units jbecquerels, grays nnd sieverts) 
are juxtaposed here and throughout 
with the more familiar curies, rads 
and re ms. The author notes that (he 
biological effects of radiation arc 


complex and far from completely 
under stood: such effects — perhaps 
surprisingly — are not to he a major 
subject for the hook. Instead he 
refers the reader In an earlier vol- 
ume in thc Wyhchnm scries, llinftigi- 
c*d E fleets of iiaJiatinn, by J. G. 
Goggle, a recommendation which cun 
he warmly endorsed. iVnireath's 
concern is mu so much with the 
detailed biological effects of radia- 
tion as with the way these cflects are 
caused: the gcnciatiun of radio- 
activity. especially in nuclear power 
reactors, its subsequent actual or 
postulated release into the environ- 
ment, and its hchnviour therein. 

Pcntrcatfi describes (he various 
sources of radiation in the environ- 
ment - cosmic rays, natural radio- 
active materials, weapons fallout, diag- 
nostic and therapeutic radiation and 
radioactive consumer products — 
before focusing on civil nuclear 
power reactors and rcliiled facilities 
like uranium mines and re processing 
plants. Me discusses what is kumvit 
ot believed about the e fleets nl radi- 
ation mi human (icings, with (lie 
sources of this knowledge, nnd 
makes a frankly heroic effort always 
to indicate where there is disagree- 
ment about 1 he validity of data or 
interpret at ions, while never actually 
going so far as to suggest that all 
miuht not he well in lire field of 
radiation protection. He describes 
the IntcrilHlionnl Commission on 
Radiol ogicu I Protection and its 
guidelines, and how they nre applied: 
Jiflcrcntlv in different countries, 
notably the UK and ihc US. Me dis- 
cusses all the many categories of 
radioactive waste released into thc 
environment, ami thc prospects for 
disposal of high -level waste, provid- 
ing u wealth or data nnd examples. 

Thc die-hards will disparage (he 
author's claim that he is not attempting 
"to slate a case for, or against, the use 
of nuclear power'', but his book will 
forthwith be allotted a place on my 
desk. 

Walter C. Patterson 

Wuher C. Patterson is International 
Editor of " The Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists 


Patterns of land use 




Land Use 

by David Rhind and Ray Hudson 
Methuen, £10.50 nnd £4.95- 
ISBN 0 416 71780 2 and 71790 X 


Hie study of land use has tradition- 
ally been the preserve of a relatively 
small band of academics in Britain, 
the majority of them geographers. 
This earlier work focused largely on 
the task of survey and description, 
such as Dudley Stamp's pioneering 
Land Utilization Survey of the 1930s. 
but in recent years increasing emph- 
asis has been placed on the develop- 
ment both of more accurate and 
efficient methods of describing and 
measuring land use and of more 
adequate explanations for the lapd- 
, use patterns observed. It Js these nvo 
newer concerns that have at traded 
the main attention of Rhind and 
Hudson who bring a very crisp in- 
sight into the present state of know- 
ledge and into the problems inherent 
in this field. 

Particularly useful is the first main 
section which deals with land-use 
data. This thorough review of 
methodology and techniques is a ma- 
jor contribution to the literature. It 
proceeds logically from questions ab- 
out the data users and tneir require- 
ments to the conceptual problems of 
deciding the form in 'which thc data 




S-S- Great Britain on her first voyage to Australia in AugusUtt* The voyoge had shown that she did not have sufficiently 
Pjwertat engines to operate solely, or even mainly, as a steam ship. The sailing arrangements to be Improved (ogl« a 

Wer balanced rig. Taken from S.S. Great Britain, by Adrian Ball and Diana Wright, published by David & Charles at 


dcciuing tne rorm in wnicn tne data 
should be collected (land-use cfnssi- 
Dcation, spatial resolution, and so 
on). It then turns lo thc ways of 
obtaining and handling litnd-usc 
data, covering the longer established 
methods of ground survey and map- 
ping as well ns giving Rhind the 
opportunity of passing on his experi- 
ence In remote sensing, digital stor- 
age and automated cartography. This 
section hangs together very well, os 
it is made dear that the power of 
new technology is kept in check by 


the conceptual problems of providing 
data in the form most appropriate to 
the users. 

The other two substantive sections 
deal with the patterns which the sta- 
tistics reveal and attempt explana- 
tions for these. The former are tre- 
ated very briefly in the form of a 
case study* of Britain’s national land- 
use picture, pointing out the dtscre- 

E ancies between the estimates made 
y different agencies and authorities. 
Three main approaches towards 
understanding the patterns are pre- 
sented. beginning with the classical 
models of agricultural and urban 
land use, moving on to the reform- 
ulation of these models to include 
the effect of behavioural factors and 
state intervention, and outlining an 
alternative approach based on the 
1 radical (Marxist) paradigm. 

These two sections do not include 
as much original material os the first 
and place the book firmly into the 
category of a review. As such, it 
provides a very useful introduction 
to the geographical study of land use 
and constitutes an extremely con- 
structive critique. Tlte three main 
sections find their unity in Ihc gener- 
al air of frustration which pervades 
the book und which is made explicit 
in the concluding chapter entitled 
"Reality, then, is not simple . . 
The authors, coining fresh to this 
subject, had originally armed to pro- 
duce a quick and comprehensive 
statement, but found their task con- 
founded by the number of loose ends 
which characterize this area of know- 
ledge. Tills sounds n familiar story in 
academic studies, at least within tiie 
social sciences. 

A. G. Champion 


A. G, Champion is lecturer ir, 
geography at ifte University of New- 
castle upon Tyne. 
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Appointments 


Birmingham 

Faculty nf Stirnix- nnti cngincunng. Lccmrcrs: 
fl.T. Curlis (pure maihcmaiics): J.M. Dadds 
(plum binluoyj; J.F. English and J.H. Gordon 
(Lucas Instlluiu Tar Engineering I’rtHlucinmj; 
M.W.C. Harris (psychology); (.'.J, Jones (che- 
mistry); M.H. Oakley, N.J. Quick. D.J. Slicrwin 
and R.J. Wilson (engineering nroduL-hon): J.E. 
Thornes (gengrepriy); J.S Publicover uu»log.v 
and comparalivc physiology) Research fellows. 
F. Abu Jared and R.K Bun (physics); M. Ahmed 
(chcrmsiry); E. Aige (space rescurchh R.K. Bull. 
R. Parle and P.F. Green (physics): D.A Mnreus 
Hants (chemistry); D.A. Hat wood (civil en- 
gineering); K. Kumar and Lucy K. Wyatt 
(electronic and electrical engineering); A. Skranc 
(mechanical engineering); C.A. Smith and 
Bridget M N. Wallace (genetics); H. Vangerko 
(chemical engineering). Hescorih associaies: J 
Allan (elecimmV and elcclrieal engineering); 
Leuunrn t\ ilrosjn (psychology ); AI.S. Chana 
(physical metallurgy anil science of iii.ncilulsl; 
A S. Clarke and HTfi. Paid (civil engineering); P. 
Eagles i an (gcneilcsl; DJ. IlilJ (chemistry) ; P.M. 
Lislcr (physics); Jacqueline Smith I engineering 
production, turi-liine); P. Thorogood (civil en- 
gineering); Melanie W. Wallets (geological sci cir- 
cus); R Webb (mechanical engineering); S. 
Proctor (transporlallon und cDvimnmenuT plan- 
ning). Senior research fellow: D.V. Wilson (In- 
dustrial metallurgy). David Brewster Cobb lcl- 
Inw: S J. Ashton ftranspoi union andvnviromncn- 


( English Literature I ; Dr f: N.K. Clarkson and Dr 
D- Tlurl (geology); E.R Crceccn l School of 
Scottish SmJicsj, Dr Lisheilr Hockey (nursing 
studies unit); Dr R E M. Irving (politics I . Dr J. 
Me Lolland (vetcrinaiy anatomy); Di A.L. Muir 
(medicine); Dr L.G. VuUunt icompiitcr science I. 
Senior lecturers: Dr T.J. Garron ihlsimvl; Dr 
K.D.D. Dixon ( botany); Dr J.R. Joiden (electric- 
al engineering): K.K. Khan t public Inter nutioii.il 
(awl: Dr B.M. Lovse (chemistry I; Dr U.O. 
McGoniglc (psychology): Dr J.l). Macmillan 
(fine art); Dr E.W. Mar chant (fire safely en- 
gineering); Dr P.C. Matheson (ecclesiastical his- 
tory); D.F. Peck (psychiatry); DrN.T. PJiillipson 
(history); Dr A Robertson (social admimstrii- 


( history); Ur A Kotwrtson tsocmi aamimsiru 
(Ian): Dr. Sunuon (veterinary practice lenrhinj 
unlit: J M. Simpson t Scottish hisirvy): Dr P.M 
Smilhibatunv): DrH.M. Wirz (social ad m in islra 


lal planning). SRC senior visiting fellow: M.J. 
Henchman (space research). Geophysical assis- 
tant in the licraiuuc ut of geological scienocs: ( AY . 
Suim-non. Computer officers: S, A1 Khnlila 
(microproccuor group with affiliation m the 
department of clcctranlc and electrical cngmccr- 

S . C.P. Beaiun (department of civil engincer- 
; D.J. Campbell (space rcscnrclt). 

Bradford 

Director or Hie newly- csiahllsbcd Clinical Oncol- 
ogy Unit: Professor R.L. Turner. Readers: R.J. 
Naylor ( pharmacology). Lecturers: C. Laudet 
f modern UnRuages); M.R. Potter (medical scien- 
ces); N.A. Small (social work): J.M. Noras 
(physical; D A. Phillips and A.C. Coulson (pro- 
ject planning centre for developing countries). 
Bristol 

Pro-vice- chancellor: Professor U.T. Severn. 
Readers: Dr A.F.C'. Ryder (history): Dr M.J. A. 
Tanner (Mochcmisiryj; Di R W. Alder (organic 
chemi'trv): L'r G.W. Offer (Ment Research 
Institute); Dr P.L. Hancock (geology); Dr R.B. 
Itiii low (chemical pharmacology); Dr F. Carswell 
(child health); J.F. Hulmvin {engineering 
mathematics); Dr N.ll. Freeman (psychology); 
R. ! fodder- Willi ms (politics); W.A.T. Nichols 
fsncEnlitftv); Dr C O, Wells (cduc.'ilfou). Senior 
Research feU<tft: Dr R. Utriatn (cdueutionl. 
Edinburgh 

Readers: S.B. Barites (science studies unit); A. 
Big (architecture); DrOilHan Brown (linguistics), 
Dr A.D. Brace (physics); Dr l.M. Campbell 


lion). Finance officer: Peter Layhe. 

Kent 

Deputy vice chancellor: Professor M.J.C. Vile. 
Registrar and finance officer: A.D. Llofoot. 
Senior lecturers, promotions: G. Bcaeckc 1 his- 
tory): R J Norman (philosophy): D.J. Snaw 
f French); RJ. Collier t electronic »j; R.B. Freed- 
man IhWogy); D.T. lieu ton ('chemistry). P.G. 
Fitzpatrick (M«v/inicrdi*upllDary studies): J.G.C. 
Gxborrow (economic and social n istory ); J . K. HIU 
(French); D.A- Turner (computing). Lecturer: 
Elizabeth J. Cowic (film studies). Temporary 
lecturers: A.G. Dolg (history of theory of art); 
B.R. Wild (physics). Tutorial fellow: E. Horne 
(electronics). SkC advanced fellow: P.W. Fordcr 
(physics laboratory). 

Leicester 

Lccturcis: J.M- Gibson (ophthalmology): Henry 
James Pearson (surgery); ur. R. J. Stocks (child 
health). Temporary lecturer: Dr Rajeev O. 
Lnchno (cardiology ). Informution-cducution 
officer: R.J. Mohhs (computer laboratory). 

London 

Render: Di M.J. Nctil (nctirochemicnl pharma- 
ccloav). Conferment of title of reader; Dr M.W. 
Eysenck (psychology, Birbcck College); Dr J.L. 
Flood (Oermun. Institulo of Germanic Studies); 
Dr E.J. Greenhow (analytical organic chemistry. 
Chelsea College); Dr K.R. Harrap (biochemical 
pharmacology, Institute of Cancer Research); Dr 
M.B. Pepys (Immunoloafcal medicine, Royal 
Post graduate Medical School); Dr Mary Jac- 
queline Voaden (biochemistry. Institute of 
Ophthalmology). Director. London Computer 
Centre: Rlchurd Field. 

Manchester 

Dean of ihc Dental School and director or the 
University Dental Hospital: Professor J.H. Jones 
Wniden or Ellis Llwyt] Jones Hall: Mildred 
Ellznbelh Coll in sc. Senior lecturers: Muna E. 
Gen aid a Huuldc (child nnd adolescent psychia- 
try): Sylvin Rlnimer (diagnostic radiology); PJ. 
Whorwell t medicine): william Lnwlcr (puthol- 
tigyT. Lecturers: Dr T.F. Fitzpatrick (adult and 
higher education j. k.l. uiHden-t tovell (crono- 
micsl. Patriciu Ahiswnilh (child and adolescent 
psychiatry); Anncllo J.P. Turton (nursing); Tho- . 
mas Nlsoel (ncrlodoalology); E.R. walkor 
(music); G,A. Morris (chemistry). 
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Dr A.G. Bailey, senior lecturer in (he department 


Head of a Sailor, one of the paintings in the exhibition Picasso's Picassos at 
London’s Hayward Gallery from July 17 to October 11. 


Honorary dej’rcc.s 


Loughborough 

i D Tech: Professor Norman Dudley, formerly 
Lucas professor of engineering production at 
Birmingham University; Lord Wclnstock . niunas- 
ing director of GEC Lei; Mr Trevor Holdswonn. 
chairman, Guest, Keen and Nettle folds Lid 
MA: Mr George A. Deegan, halls and entering 
manager. 

D Lilt: Professor E.G. Morgan, poet ami titular 
professor of English literature, Glasgow Univer- 
sity. 

DSc: Sir Maurice Hodgson, chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Professor p.V Diitiek- 
werts, emeritus professor of chemical engineering 
at Cambridge University. 


Forthcoming events 


• fUc Finnic the cu, Centre' . i 
ottlerenu' will lv hdd at the Ink™*!! 
Ni'Wt.isik-iipi'11- 1 ynr from July ft-K) Iu Z’l!' 

draw Ingelher shjdvinics and praclitinn,n tZ 
tu-lds like planning, anhiwetare, mnj?! 

y**-* 'SKsktr 

W illicit Burns, chief olunncrai the Dntaiterfia 
the 1-min.iiineiH l ie: JMK.UO InqdrieTtj Dr 
A. Ci. t hiiinpiKii. geography dcpanmcM.Ni. 
iastk- Cnnersiiy. 


‘Suiulwieh i 'muses - Unit and Rckvim'icn : ■ 
•lay eiHilcrem-e organized by the Bushes » 
lion icncheis Arsoelatinn together slikwi * 
i'lily technic, will be held on July 10 at the Cusrf ‘ 
London Polytechnic. School of 
Mintiries. Timer Hill. Fee; £15.00. DtiaK 
Mr H M. Bedrock, department olhushMii' 
dies, Trent Polytechnic. Burton Sum K>! 
tiugliaiu. ' ; 


‘Developing ymir Careers Work', i count (jf 
careers teachers und officers will be, htUfn 
July U - In at the University of SMfc 
R.iiinuKir House, I Lilliif Rcsideoco. Dddhl 
Mr Bill Ward The Insliiutc of Caron O0«tl 
second Flour Old Board Chambers, JTi Eg' 
.Street Stourbridge. :• 


"Primnrv Health Core in Europe: The RoMa 
Health Visilor'. is one of sc vcral conferestttt 
urgunued hy ihc division of external return c. : 
communlcntions’s international office a t 
North East London Polytechnic. Detaisfrwt ' 
International Office. NELP. Astra HouK.b 
164 High Road, Chndwcll Heath, Rad'l 
Essex. 

* • • 

'Standards and Responsibilities in the E4«u> 
of Overseas Students in Britain' is the IiokA) 
13th nnnunl meeting of the United B£i. 
Council for Oversens Student Attain beit| hi' 
from July 1-1- |f> at Bulmcrshc College, Ml | 


of electronics at Southampton has been appointed 
to the newly-endowed Bill Bright chair or applied 
electrostatics at that university from September 1. 

Or Roy C. Ward of the department or geography 
at Ihc University of Hull has been awarded a 
personal professorship with effect from April 27, 

Professor Bernard Atkinson, Director oi the 
research laboratories of Ihc Brewing Research 
Foundation. Lyttel HoU, Nutflcld, has been 
appointed visiting professor In chemical engineer- 
ing In UMIST. Manchester. 




Open University programmes July 4 to July 11 


Saturday July 4 

BBC I 

7.1B* Systems performance: human facion and sw- 
um faUutei. Manufacture- (TD342; prog 7) 
7A0 Tha nature of chemistry. The Devetapmem of 
Laboratory Techniques. (S304: prog IV 
•J* IntrodjcwiQlopaKaiUheinatks.Ths D«tvi- 
live- (M203; prog IR|. 


BBC 2 

7.40 Csnuapmaiy lames In edueiliofi When Sun- 
slay Smhts AE100: prog 12). 

B. 05 MedranUx ana apnOad cakulus. Equilibrium 
and Nlbraitoni (Xfirai on* 9). 

l.M* Aria hnmdailon ante, vnail Musk (A 101; 

IM* Srtera 478-3M BC. Die Agora ol Athens 
(AMI, tteoj 1). 

5-M An ageing popuUUon. It ospllalt FIJI; prog Jj. 

•-4B Scsetuecnth ceaiun England: ■ changing cuF 
tut: I6IS-16B9. Seventeenth Cennuy EvV- 
«iw: A DhcvuVin (AaD; prog 101. 

10.35 IidinirBenunon . Flow (TZ9I: prog 7J. 

11JM Stsu mi modelling AMallcrof OpmiantTJU; 

141 Button it Mont bard fAKM; 

, 1140 Ictonce and belief- from Darwin (a Elnula. 
Sciemlsu Remember Ownuny IV18-IM5 
(AS1I; prog 7). 

12.16 Biolair farm and fundhui- Only In the Mating 
Season (SZ0J2; prog 18). 

12.40 Oenedcs Poly morphbm la Snail) (5290; prog 

13.05 . brain aad behaviour. Spatial Learning 

and the Hippocampus (5D2M; prog 9). 


RADIO I (VKF) 

2I-1B Open Forum IB. 

23-15* Social psychology. Multiple Real'riles ID305; 
prog 9|. 


Sunday July 5 


BBC 1 

7.15 Research methods in education and the soda] 

idenee). Problemsof Practice (DE304:piog3). 

7M* Biology, brain and behaviour. Spailal Learning 
and the Hippocampus (SD28fi; prog 9). 
Polidu. people and administration. TturM.P.’i 
Surgery (DJ36; prog > ). 

BBC 2 (MCkB.tS am Fronrammaa In Walts will bt 
taaita mined via BBC Wauai 
7 Mi Food production syatema. Today'a Beef (T273, 

0.05* idenca foundation course. Man-Made Macio- 


1140 De Earth: Riucture. compodilon and esotu- 
tjon. The Terrel L rial Planets (S237: prog 11. 

1145 The handicapped penon In the community. 
Like Mber people frail; prog 5). 

RADIO 3 CVHFJ 

6.M Hbioij of architect ut* and design ISW-im 
VlDa^Snoya: PreUmbar) Drawings (A30S, 

8.16* add letrairw. Creallrlsy and the 

Grand rrsquuiior: Part f|E201; pro* |7). 

8,38* Beading devetopmew. Behind the lines 
(PG23I-. prog St 

849 Environmental control Mid public health. 
RadfoJogtcal Protection Prabtems posed by 
Pluionhurt (PT272; prog lUL 

7-18* Aiu (rwadilldii count. FhoreailsM -Reneis 
unce An: The Social and Economic Back- 
pound (AIOI: ptu< 18). 

7.1B* Mathematics Jountiation emu no. Foundation 
Maths 9 (MIDI: prog 9). 

RADIO 4 fVHFJ 

16.40 Bioehemhiry and molecular biology. Ftcapin- 
Sftsy Electron Transput IS M2; prog 4). 

16.00 The digital computer. Cnrsimviinlton In a 
Com putcr Sytlcm (TM22J; prug 10). 

18.28 An In Italy Mdn-ISfiU CelUnt nnd the Decora- 
live Am (AJ52; prog A). 


molecules (5101; prog 17). 
f.M MiiheraatkatouBdarkmcoune. Neiworkiand 
Mai rices (MIDI; prog 16). 

858 Making vmt of aodecy. Dantagton Hall 
School (DI01; prog 19). 

838 Stannic*: on inierwjdpUnajy ippmacfa. Cor- 
rotation and an Application (MOT241: prog ji. 
Environmental tonuol and pubtk heallli. Rnh- 
bbhl (PT272; prog 3). 

18.18 Aalnnoductkiniacitcutiii, TheFlmdamenlil 
.. M IJeoiam of Cakmlus (MS7B3; prog 10). 

IftW Man-made moral: tfeMenandtechnoJogy. Fit 

. „ ProgTimme: Wort (T7&; prog 7). 

11.00 Technology tor teachers. Efectronlcs (PET27I; 

ss ;gf^ 4 ayssa^-«. 

SSSTtM 5r “ h 

,J -°* S3*w w * r * p 9 1 )' * h0 *" lle 0fwu “ 

13.18 EttotogyTroypu (SJ23; prog |J). 


Monday July 6 

BBC 1 

8.40* Generica. Polymorphinu In SnaUa (S299; prog 

7-05* Malfcemitlcs fo initial Ian courte. Networta anti 
MaUtcei (MIOt; prog 18). 

BBC 2 

M0* The Enlightenment. Button at Mombard 
(AJW; prog 9). 

7«8B* Science end belief: from Darwin to Einstein- 
Srientlm Remember Germany 1918-1943 

730* ^orid^SSu? The Rise anti Fall ct Brhnlo's 
Sanction) Policy 2. The loteroational Arena 

18-38* rocu production lytlenu. Today's Beer(T273; 

«wr 5 

6.5B* An Introduction tocatailns. DifTertmlation In 
Action (MS233; prog JV 

8.1B Social wort, comraunliy work aod roctesy. 
Uverpool: diy of Changn (DE206; prog 9). 

*** Oownti of ttnidc. Harmoole AnalyrS H) 
(A241; prog 9). 

23.15 Art* totuvlailoo course. Religious Eaperienc* 
(AtOl; prog 19). 

2MB* An popular ton. Social Wort with Older 

M d»WP ; pW8,J) - 

a - w ^^“Vbebasrloin; Brighton Marine - Objec- 

2W0 * Contoroporiry tHua In education. Skhibeada 
(E200; prog (4). 


88-35 Indusirial relailons The Minister's Role In 
Industrial Relations (PT281 : prog 2). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30* Elements of Music, ilurmunlc Analysis (II 
(A241; ping 9). ’ 

23.80 Art and environment. Words on Water 
(TAD232; prog 11). 

Wednesday July 8 

BBC1 - 

M0* Environmental cool ml and public heolth. Huh- 
bbhl JFr272; prog J). 

7.08* Tbo Einb, uniciuro, comoMltket ami evolu- 


Tho Eiuh, uniciuro, compoaltkm ami evolu- 
tion. The Terrestrial Plancu (52.17; prna M). 
Gra Pkv neiuorks and design. Rook Polynn- 


7.30 Graphs. ...... 

mlala (TM361; prog 9). 

BBC 2 

M0 Materials under tireu. neatlna ihu lloelu 
msi; prog 9). 

7-Ofl* ManTreiiglaui t^iurst. Strongholti of the Oospcl 

740 5olida. liqulifi and gaaea. The Slructurc of a 

Liquid (ST283; prog 9). 

15.50 History of maihematica. Algebra or the Un- 
known (AM 28 9; prog 6). 

17.15 Systems organtolloo: the minaeetneni of com- 

i» 

.. . Tnwefore (E202; prog 6). 

1*25 IT 1 ?' SymboUc death) (IHOZ; proa ffl. 
11.30 Alta toandatltm course. Sacred Maces (AlOli 

RADIO S19nS' 

•- 1 ** I^ama. The Critical Vocuulary (A307; prog 

• Mau comm uitica (Jon and aocitly. Rudies and 

ia sa. 10). 

a. in 

23.55 The revoluKorii of^848. «e VdiloaMg- 

Ml sue /w" h L ( ^ ,a ? n (A321 r P"* *)• 

00.15* CuniciilM dnton and r&wlopinent. In De- 

rad© Jtwn Ob ^ (E203,pra| H) - 

2340* f^ra art bmni8tt to pro pretend iiylei and 
^voluitoaary Oraphlc Art 

23,50* bene ifes. Jroeflzymes In Mia (S299; prog 9). 

Thursday July 9 

■. BBC 1 , 

M0 * ,™ nl ^ b I 5S5 tu 7 England: a changing aid- 
■ fcwnjeimih Century Evl- 
in, fc* A Dbeuation (A203; prog 10). ' 

B *; sr. sxs 


FADKJ S (V«n 
E45 Laamiu 


., Research after Chomiky 


18.48 World potllks- D m Importance of Hurcatroncj 
m Intcraatlonal Politics (0233 .p tog M. 

1740 Mnnostment and the school. Deputy Heads. 
Do Pnwuy Sfchoois Need T7icm? IE 121. prof 

1740 Decision making In Britain. Ciosermnent and 
industry. It Geo nine iniervention Ine«i(able' > 
(?) lUlM; PDW3: proa D3B3/18 A. PD98.Va) 

17.40 Rcseaich methods fn education and the aodil 


sciences. Maialsm at a Method (DEJ04; prog 
HI 


&15 Curriculum design and davelopmeni. In De- 
fense of Objectives (E20J; prog 14). ■ 

845 Fatlernaaf Inequiliiy. The wtjrw Bank(DJ02; 

8,55 KoSerri 111 from IMS to the present; atyteiand 
Krill' Inspfkanoni: H«votu)h)miy Graphic Art 

M siSl; prog 10). ■ 

iking aenae of aoriaijr. Sodillution In Rc- 
- tiifasiDI CommiMltici (DlOli pmg 19). 

, 745 Conteiffwiuy luuat ht edu nation Skinhead) 
(E20D; prog (4). 

RADIO 4 (WF) 

7.15 Genetics. Jwemjniirt In Man (5299; prog 9t. 
7.35 Mars'* rellptous quest A ClnhUan Tcsrlmosv 
(ADjng; prog 15>.- 

745 The EnUghtemnent. Rmisscasi Versus She En- 
lightenment 1A2W; prog igi. 

8-16 An BBcIng population. Social Work with Older 
People (Py2: nrog 12). 

84B Drama The Critical Vocabulary (A3fl7, prog 
RADIO 3 

23-18* The rite or modernism in music IR90-193S, 
Bailok’s Orchestral Style (A3W; prog 9). 


Tuesday July 7; ■ *'r. '. l v 

®A5* Btotogy: tom aad function. Only b ibe Mating 
" Soaun (S2Q2; «og im. ■ * 

7'W* Swtro^havfeur. Brighton Marina - A Case 

740* Imagtt and fclwmaiion. Leni Dedp (ST291; 
BBC a pw * 7,1 

,J * psafASsass^ii; 

1 7J0 * "1 the Family, Oo* Step at . TW 

(P253; prog 8) - r 

, ,8-0* Sodeij. triucalkm end Iho sraw. Tha Ciae of 
1 • a. SkUI» (B153: prt» 5).. . . 

8.03 Sclituw fwndalljm rourm. VaAtton, M 

RADIO SMl ^ AJi P 4wl0 “ PIOH (^ »). V 
BJB Seven ken ih rtmunr OngUnU; a ch)qri« erf. 


: «»• «1W689. M ' 

“■« Scfeisc a and .belief) from Daiwin u Ebmeto. 

T*- 71“ AchlewuMM of the Cluticid W 


aW rR®. ln ^7jT puKr *i Had* Thlbdal (2, ' 

° bi0al ' e * 0f '^ ; 
2346* film™ nffiiequaliiy. The WbfM BajA^O302: : 
00.15* Be3 si on" makJbg In &tiito. Gnvgrtm«jit 'and ' 


'**> SS tBnl Bcndln, 


vursily of London. Dctuils from UK Cow) 
Overseas Student , Affulrs, M WcstboaratCaf. 
London W2 ! 


‘Management Innovulion'. a national wfcsl * 
orguni/cd hy Chclmcr Management CoBia', 

Is (n he held on July 15 at the IriiFj'j. 
Directors, Pall Mull. London SW1. Spi' 
include Sir I loruec Culler on “Mae®; 
innovulion" und Pnifosnr Douglas Mtprar-’j 
director nnd nr»»leHsnrof niunagcnal etoecif , 
Manchester Business Schrad on "GneHT- 
miinugcinent he tiinglUT. Derails, from(ti f 
Manugemcnt ronsuliancy 3 Lucis i- • 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


18.08 Greiil Britain 17J0-1W: WHICH rd^, 

ouanliy. ' Authaiiikk Atiitoi ; 

Nuilliuni|«oii Mercury (A40Lpojb gi 
1840* Making sense nf uriciy W 1 
Sthmill 1)101: prog 19). s ' 

RADIO I IVHFI u-.iw.itf- 

B.BB* Munugemcni nnd the sd|W- 

IJn Pilinaiy Jklmuli Need rnn" j 


8.18* lire Fnlljd'imnicnl Rouiscm *•’ **! 

Ilghienitionl lAWi pTOg 1*1- ’ 

B.3B ITojJe nnd wink. Crime (DEJJbgij; 
23.15 Sdcihc fnurMlailonwurK TB)iirm» 
LSIUI; ur.il 9). . 

28.38* I jtnauage !ln use. Researcr *' >0 |-, 

23.68* lliridiemislfy'and ' 

nirjr Iriecnun Tiarapmj gti}.- . 

00.18* Environmental control jnflPji, . 
Rrulltdoglcal hwccclon froW* r fe- 

ISuiiMitum (PT 274: pmg lOI- ^2; • 

00.3B* t'luninillng and computen jy 

(I’MvSr, prog 7). L- 

nADIO 4 (VHP) P 

23.30 Musk Interlude a orfi* IE^Jr.‘ 

22.50* History or archlteclure and {Wpf ( rf . 
Villa Savnyc: PidJmlnafy t 


Friday July 10 

BBC 1 

fl.40* Ingulry. Symbohc DtaUa 
7.0B* Schooling and rodeiy. No 


Sodall Change (D2J2; pmg • , ; 

; Tba iiaiun of cbemlitry/^". KJjf? V 
Laboratory Techalque 

• lutrodwtOTiopuramrtheoiiKv 

live (M203; prog » «)..„u.. 

• An Inuoducilon watodut # , 

Theorem of Cakuhs - ; 

’ Contemporary lrtu» .*:■ 

House) of th* ini « R "I 


'WKSSWasfi* 


Manage uioni of Inccal'j^g^y fr*^ 

(AD208; prog Ifl- Icltf^ 

Pewmollty ■od • j! 

PaitoptiM (IDOL P5P,jf!p 
OrganJc Chemltiiy- CS? 

Industrial relation)- TV ^ )S (Ffi»' r 


urnnK t-nemiwi/- ^ 

1 Industrial rriationi- TV ^ |S 
Indusirial R*M»» ln 1 ■ ^ i ( 

SdllC >ml “ !l )a f 

BftaraKwf f i 
' saftgfews* i 

S ' mu Bibavnmr. . y' 

(T241iFOg4). 

' rapaarad progranunH 
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AppHcailuJia ara Invltad lor iha lollowtno 
poiia. tar which application* cloaa on 
thatiataa ahown. 8ALARIES (unlapa 
oifiNwi™ atatadj ara as tollowa:- 
Hmaarch Fallow tMS.B2VaA2E.B71: 
Lactuiar4A19,821-tA26.037: ginlor Tutor 
6A17.083-IA1fl.B70. Further dataBa and 
■pplleallon proiaduia may ba obtain ad 
Irani Tha Aaaodat lo n ol Commonwaa Ith 

aas'jftM 

itatad. 


Australian National University 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

Rroirrh .School of Patl’rk filudkv 
Hituhcrwfui appllcahi ulUbcai 
povootiaral level aad vhauldbeasraduatt 
“ P^wri 'deiier tor ilovely relaieti 
di-riptiMi), preferably * lih an oilemaiton 
lonarai comparative poll lies, and riunild 
Mir ipewaprlalr rairarch experience and 
iniulMlcquUtWatlonv co carry oui reirarch 
inrhefield or Hr)D-pol|ilcal change la any 
i waMrteaofEaaioiSouthaair Avfaorlhe 
vmjihafM Pacific, preferably Korea. China 
P ; r n . Slron 1*7 Qualified pcnoni »leh 
Mn ?"T jjrirtfxtv In ihrorailcol and 
iMiiwdolatk-il icpiMi of ihc processor 
^Kto-pollriei l drvelopmem In Avia or ihe 
P»tit>c would aho be contidercd. 

B °f »ppolnim*n( tot Reiearch 
, . ; 7*t,y uilh ihe powthiltly of 

Cxiforlan in 6 yean. 

are paid and 

* l, b huuxlog ii ||vc n Tor an 
•Ptomtie from ouitideCailberra. 
vuptian nuulqn btncnit ore available Tor 
“'iflibie loconirlbuie. Thr 
■nnnunl* r * ,w 'V ihe right nor lo make an 

h!.iii[u n,,nl or,, l ID,lt#n appoinimenl hy 
Inriiailon at any time. 

1 Aepni 1981 . 


ThB Unlvtnity of Sydney 

^.CTURERiN 

JURISPRUDENCE 

2S£warjMvi*M. 

feisss*., 

Laar or Soeioiauy of Law. 
r*pha* on iheofritcalqueiitoni. 

xXSsssi&isrL. 

^Ssssfflij'sssa:? 

JiJiSi&i lh,> 


LECTURER in ITALIAN 
r-H STORY OF 

^nguage 

JMehnbiil from paraom 
to both ||Jn2?S?J , r“ , !! , , , 7 lcv c * Bnd tineni 

«CfSS£sSssr 

nW,hod?S“' , ‘ 1 ''. tanguag* leaching 
dljletu » nVi.'if "’r? 1 rjp “n** inrerpreimg. 

rauiseu! i? , u? ** rn >i lirrd 

hi, rote . Jiil 1 f ,p 7 ofl a "« UB V and In 

p^ ^ raretallraiioB. u> develop awl 

awenm 'rachtng, and lo 
"FH'lit PCHlfiaduile il intend. '• 


The potlrlnn I*, expected lo be filled by a 
prohailnnaiv appelnimeni nf three veal*-, 
capable of leading io icnuif bur if all (he 
L'nlverviit'c lequnenirntx for lenurcarr 
deemed io be vatlcfaeiorlly mei, irnutr may 
be grimed ai the time 
14 Auguti IbNI. 


Unlvaralty of Wsatern Australia 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

neparrmtni or F.Dgllth. 

AI pmem ihedrporimcnl iiffciuaur-e. in 
Mrdlrtai. Rerakcame. Augu.ian. 
Romantic. Vlciorlin. Modern nnd 
Contemporary [ngfhh t.iierahirr. 
.SbaLe.prare. ihe Hotel. Modern Thraiie. 
Amerlun and Auvlraka n l.keioiuie. 
Applkaiioni .ne incllcd from can didarn 
with lhieit»i\ In nnv of i|me Odd. exrepl 
Medlevol l.llrraiinc hul. other ihlnyv equal. 
ptefcieiiL* will be given io landldarrt wh.we 
Imereti, include American anil /nr 
r.inicmparaiv I lleia'ure A» a number nf 
a pom | men! i may he novvible. eandidaic* 
vhouU tndwaie w htlhct oi cm ihty wouhl 
hr prepared 10 accept appointment a. 
either a Senior Tuior « a Temporary Senior 
Tutor lino year appoinimenl j Dnqulrtnof 
on academic nature ihutild hrajdrevred to 
the Head or ihe Depanmeni. proferrpr 
i. A. Hay In the Umvtixlty . 

Bcneflrr for peimanenl appoint ere t 
include cupeiannuailon. farev in Perth In 
appointee end dependent family, rcniotil 
allowance, itudy teat rand long tecs Ice leave 
and houelng loan echerae. Condition) of 
ippotnim-MU aie available ftoro the Acting 
Starring Officer. 

Application. In duplicate Mating full 
personal particulate, qualification! and 
experience (hould ho tent to the Acting 
Staffing Officer, Unlvenlry of Wwcen 
AuMraila, Ncdtands, Wexiem Auxlralla, 
6009. Candldatevvhoukl request ihrce 
refrrcei loo rite Immediately (o the Ad Ilf 
Staffing Officer 
31 July 1981. 


Griffith Unlvaralty, Brisbane 
LECTURERS - 
SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE 
(Organlo Chemistry) 
ILIfa8ofenaes - Plant 
Molsoular/Celtular 
Biology) ' 

OrginlrChrnlxlf) 

The School of Science hat concent ration 
area* inChemlirty. Oicloglcal Chemlttry 
and Dlochemtiiry. The appointee's main 
leaching duller will be In second and third . 
yearcourtes In organic chemistry and . * 
bkdogkal eaemUiry. It f« anticipated (tut 
there will be opporiunlile* to teach honour) 
le*(lcource< 

Lite Sr leave — Plam Multaibr.' Cellular 
Biology 

A Life Schott* opt Inn lc offered by ihe 
School of Science and Include* integrated 
coverage of Genet Icc. Microbiology and 
Phvtialogv. Applicant* thould nouecs 
appropriate experience In plant biological 
icicncci relating to molecular and. 'or 
cellular M petti. Depending on the exprrll.c 
of rhe appnlniN. ihe main teaching dittiei 
w III be In undergraduate cnurij* (p p)ant 
phyclntogy icecenJ ycarcourwl. genet Icc 
and microbiology rwcondaitd third year 
ciiuMft). It liantlcipuird rh.vi there will be 
opport unitie* lo teach honour* level 
corn in. 


Hie pur cult Of research it a requirement 
of troth poiltlom and coltaboralfon in g rou 
and Inte/d Icc tpli nary reiearch projectile 


encouraged. 

II LxinUdpaieJ Hint the appointees vcgll 
commence duilr* ai early a* pocxlblr In 
1937 Appointment will hr nude irtthe 
lower end of the l.ccnner Scale. 

Funhet details may be obtained Horn ibe 
School AdmlnUriator. School or Science. 
Olirnth l/nheivllv. Nathan. Oueendand. 
Australia, 4 1 It, to whom appllcoilcini 
llnrlodlng cutrlculum shat. ram«* and 
addreuccol two leleree*) would be cent.' 1 
31 August 1961.' 


NATIONAL UNIVERiSTY OF 
LESOTHO 

Aonkatlona ero hsviien fo> itu loHowInu 

pot i* - 

f. PwSrtaaoWftsaociATt 
PnQFESSOH/SENIOfl LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN HISTORY 

tanabia as soon an poiaiMD Applicants 
should hjva an scadamic ami inching 
Internal* In *uch held* a* the Hutoiy nt 
Stavary. imporialigm and tho 
"Oovalopmont ot Undardovnlopmant", 
Irom a croi* cultural nnd c toes 
cpntipimol patapnetivo Tiro Dopanmenr 
ol H^iory it looking loi on apporntoo who 
b an eipanencan untvwalty teacher uf 
Modem Hlatorv and vat cvho hat an 
inleroyr In an aspect of African History 

I SENIOR LECTUREWIECTUBER IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY/ 

SOCIOLOGY 

lonahta aa soon as posvPlo Aopllcanl) 
ahduld ba faniltiir with bath clysilrai and 
lontemporary lhaorlei: in psrtlrular. 
comomporarv Ihoone* ol Alnca and the 
Third World Other aioaa nt cemparencx 

should bu In Sociology of Wort. Industry 

and Labour They i horrid have otpouanca 
in supervising senior students in roiaarch 
presets 

Salary srole* Professor R 16 000 
1 6. BOO ht Aax>xiJia Frofaser.r R 14. 424- 
I5.S04 oo Senior Lecturer flit 666 

II 248 pg Loctunw RB?44 11.160 pa. in 

sterling • Rt 69) The University has a 
small number nl pm is within ii* 
•ftahlishmani Inr which the Brinslt 
Covainment mPvIdes aupptamsntaiion 
paymaiill. 7h* prasent post catrloa no 
auch twriolita and <1 offerod on local 
Inducomsnt allowinca for ocoaulilci not 
guellfvlng for atipnloinonlniion. 
acominoisiiun ai ecoromte renut. 
firmly paisagat. baggage allowance, 
education oHonrancei for expi Inaras 
vacation ond atudy taaia 
Pali Had application! (2 coptael. 
including a rurricuhun vitae and naming J 
referees, should ba sent to tha ftaglaliar 
lAppomimantal. National University 0t 
Lesotho PO Roma. Leiorho it> arrive no 
l«tai than 7 August 1981. Applicants 
resident In UK should also sand 1 copy in 
Iha Commit tsc for tniaroaitonal 
Cooperation In H.ghor Education. The 
British Council. Higher Education 
Dtva'on, B0'91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1P 0DT Furihar dolerls ara 
ayiiiabio from either 0*1 rest 

THES1 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
KENYA 

Applications are mvttad for tho fotiovrtng 
poaii in iha Department of Educations 
Communloatlon and 1 nohnotogy ■ 

1. 2 LECTURERS: Applicant* ntuat hove 
a good postgraduate degree, preferably a 
PhD. and considerable a.perisnce of 
teaching Physical Sclencea (Chemistry or 
W tlW or Biology 1 (n Secondaiy 
Schooia. wetorabW In a dauetopmg 
counny. and a«parlanca of sacondary 
leachot education, with particular 
rafgieuca to tha development and 
evaluation of ihe curriculum, teaching 
tachnlquea. tha uib and manaBamant pi 
resources and assessment. Appolniaa) 
one of whom will be In Physical Srtenci 
Teaching Methods and tha other m 
Biological Scronce Teaching Methods ttV 
also be Involved in ■ continuing pro 
gramma to develop Micro teaching (the 
University Cottage has a BTR equipped 
classroom) and m a suCcaatful teaching 
practice pt ogramfflB. 

2, 2 LECTURERS IN PRIMARY 
TEACHER E0UWTKW 

Apftfwnts should have a good higher 
dog tee preferably a PhD They should 
have had substantial experience ol 
teaching Primary School children end of 
tha ualninn of Primary School Teoohera 
preferably m developing countries. They 
should have subject into with Wl prance 
lo Primary School Education in Language 
devotopment in a mum ungual situation 
or Mathematics or Science 

Appl>c«nta should aha indicate any 
study areas. In which they could 
contnbulS to tho .CM sludtos rn Primary 
Education Appointee* will ba expected 
to teach to iho Meanne Courso 

and hr assist with the derftop merit and ro 
loach tho new Bochtticr nl Educaikm 
Prirniiy Course 

SsUry scale- W2.340 3.900 pa IfCtl -• 

Cl It slorilngl Tho Biltiah aovornment 
may provide salary eupplsmon union m 
range f4.672-7.47B pn Istorllngi 
I reviewed annually - ntwniJtty iax-fi*el . 


■luuMiir „ i- -rai 

and assoetatsd bananre. FemJy pasaagis: 
SubsW'tod horrslng. S5SF Or F88U. non 
contrrbutary mcttica 1 aid u hemo. 

Dotailed applications 12 cop>oai. 
tndutLng e cuiirthiknn vtree and naming 3 


isferaos. should be sent to trio Rog'nttar. 
KanyaMa UmvcraJtv Cottage. PO 8ti« 
4MM. Nairobi. ICenya. la arose ng Istpr 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

IPort Morosbyl 

AppVatiOns are invited frt ilm onxt nl 

Professor of Chemistry 

A major rotfuinxiliititv nf (ho DcitorlmoriT 
Is tn untiergintiuato iejrinn-.| Tins 
■ndutiO) rol.utvoly ulSmnnliiiy ’ snrvna 
teaching, but uKo luniA nrhanc*fl 
COuriax Irii sevnee an./ chnmKIry 
siudoni* Atipiiranisvltriukl h.ivn a Lining 
■nloiMI in lire i.robC-ms of lrjrlwn l | 
cltemiiiry In P.ipus ffe«v G111110.1 at js 
'avoir covnrod in tftn Unrv r*,ty Tho 
Dofarimwil » cpmniiu'.i ro tho UnnuniT 
ol National AreUemici and n atgnilrconl 
contribution wrtl h» oxpoctod >n tfui ares 
ol advanced training Preterit roxiaich in 
Ihe Oeparimant mciurlc)- r-tutnural 
aducatlnn. chamwlry 01 naluiol prc-rliK It 
general environmental arul on.il v |,rat | 
cfrerrnviiY: h-avy rrxttel coiiirimin.iiioii cl 
iha ortvitoriment: tiritnc* and ir.icnnn | 
mechanisms ol cr» orrimahun remplcuv I 
maiinechsrni*ii\. riutrvntiTompiviiltc-nof 1 
thp winged hojn; pliyio rltpinreliv Of 
mod.ariji p'nnla. X ray cry vt.illi^inntii | 
ll'a irilaioMS of the Pinlei-oi ntwrl m-t bo 
(nntinru lo Ihcvu ore’ll but shnu|r| |, c tn 
tho iwnorul O’r-J r.l nppl>caii,.li nf 

chumutly lo Pilrua N»«V PJ an.) at* 

<-nviinrtmr.nl Appllrjnt* Khr..jit) have ' 

wide reieerch carohil.tie* end | 

rpiasich ovpprtence m a* ineii rnc 
.ipp'Wtrulo area Picvl.-.'JS Paunr.encn .’I 
tear 1 ring and msjrch in a dnvaiDttir>i 
Cr-tnntry in 0 tiPpi. Bl envunnirwnl will bn 
coni,.isie<l an advantage 

Salary, h 20. 995 pS Thiay-year 
contiKt. gintiiiiy; luppprl *01 aporoxori 
roiaarch: rent free acconunorfotipn.- 
family psitaga. Bjggaga s'lowj'tco 
leave lore* lllitr 111 mOltlH* veru. r* 
education X.|H|.J|||<- trim, cc.nini.jj[inn 
iclttme tu coyer oiiondort iltnxw* uf 
diMbiMy Apottcanw who wiati to ananox 
secondment fir m than homo mthiutront 
will bevy etc omid. 

Detailed application* 1? cnoreri 
incfudKig a curriculum vitae, a recerl 
small photograph, a wnnsn *ij|pry«nt 
outlining thelt views o" trio rolp ol 
chsmtiiry in a devotoping iidp.ee' country 
end naming 3 rafpisci. should La stni ro 
tha Asslsunr Secretary ISiaffingl. 
Unheitliy of Papua New Gu"tc.< Bo* ■ 
4820. Llnrvcitiry PO. Papua Hew Guinea I 
in orn.-e no Ijtcr nun 9 August 1981 I 
Applicant* resident m Uf. sh.jurd etfo 1 
aenti 1 _ copy Id tin CommuiM lev I 
Inloinillor.jl Coopf'jtrfrn in Higher 
Education The British Count''. Huthf 
Education Drvisinn. 00 91 fonenham 
CPurl P&ld. London WIP HOT Further I 
tie'a.li jrp available Irnmeineradihois 

THE5 > I 


43844, Nairobi. Kenya, to aroyo up ramr 
than 4 August 105' Awhcanti losMent 
in UK sliouM also send 1 copy 10 the 
Committee lor tmainailonil Coapeiatior* 
In Higher Education. Th« British Council. 
H label Education Oivialiro W/81 
Toit^ho^ Couir Road. LonJp/i WIP 
ODT fun»ir 

rithar oddreii IHES1 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 
Application* aia invited for thp loikv.Mitg 
poata in the Department of English 
tensbteaaioonesppssibie - 

1. 2 LECTURERS IN LITERATURE 

Centfiflates should poncse a good first 
degree, an M A end’or PhD. m Enn’rth 
and competence In one or more of tha 
IbMotvfng fialdi' III Twenoeth-Ceniurv 
British and American Metarule and or 
contuwnul European Itraraiure; till 
Afrtcsryktsiaium with spatial lefwerca to 
oral Utaraiur*. modem East. Centra' and 
Southern African htaieiure. Francophone 
and'c Luao - African Meretci'a. Africnn • 
poetry. Slack AesrhMkt ("il.Coribbfigri. . 
Afro American arid Latin Amarlcan , 
htsraiuio: tnrf History and principles of I 

literaryciiTlcism nM'o' siyl.sirce 

2. LECTURER IN LANGUAGE 

Candidaiee should possets an advene ad 
degrpa. prtfwatity i dciclo'jte m Apo'ictf 
Llnguithca and umpsmnLe In moriurif 
mothods ol tvathlrig. reading writing, 
communication and lllrroiura pr 
advanced toveh in Engtt)h at a rvcond 
language 

The appmnipoa will leach language nnd 
L'eratu'e to .fust yeji ituderii) in 
Humsnitiss (Aitsl. SnrJsl 2ctimcoi 
Sclenco Education and Public 
Admimstration as wall as i.imaturo amli m 
language 10 rtogretj 01 dsi'cinui louoi 
iludanta In llunijnlitos. Bncial Scmncni. 
Science and Education 
Salary scalp (Including axpatuaia 
oridilionl. K3.M0 S 600 nn with n 
University addition in longu kt.3T0 I.6M 
pa lutvabtt’ hr Malawi!, firetuirv uf IB 
Z54y. superannuation scheme 
frarofciuNa wfth FSSu. fanutv iwnspges ; 
varithi) athnsanecs; .blorti><al twerui 

leaye licnalng. 

Oelalled appiicoifrtni 17 eoptoil. ' 
Including a cti"kufum ytritj and naming 7 
referees should be sent 10 rhp Registrar. , 
Umversuy ol Malawi. Umycrsltv OfFten 
PO Ba> 278. Zombs. Malawi fu air.vo no 
lain (hnn 3 August 198) Appiiuanm 
rosldeh' In UK ShihiH) alio sonri I copy to - 
Iha Commlt'ien tlor iniarnatianal • 
Coooerailon n Higher Education, The 
British Council. . Higher Education 
Division B0; 9 1 TniiMham Court Rood, 
London YilP ODT FyUthej tNtato pie 
avvlab’e from otitiB' uddrru. 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES -TRINIDAD 

Arplcsluvi, ah- Innlcri Inr ?| n iytv nf 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPT. OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Ari’l.i an|x stvii.l.t hjw .1 qitinl hon.virv 
■Jti-I'uu In Ctvrl f iiii't'c.'ilmi wrtii sp<" i.il.st 
lti.iwl«J||«> ,ii Srnirtiifjl Ai.-lly vv, jin.l 
Dutign A nuiitiriuni nf |h.|., 
|instgiaii„.y|to i-vpniiADc <r uit,| ., 
r.rwigiii,lujito .|,-gi. n .up 1 l._-vr jti’u S.il.iiy 
Mains iuniirr ii-y.riel I ri l.uci 
IriJjfgt 4.1 70* |.,i Arviiynl I nx l«il,-i 
TU 24.155.76.40-1 |ia 111 vtriLnq 
TU 4SJI f SSU Unluinivtiett ncci-ni 
rorul j|«n r.i hun^mi] a'ti'.yni.Cu F.imif, 
f«"vitin. Study arid TiJnr' Li rani 
PuMiV.I at.|ilH,ilH<ns 17 ro|i.„«|. mcli|. Imp 
0 1 urnr.ilijm ui|.tii and nmnin l | 3 infutu.’t. 
Bl'Oi.Irl tin sent as su..n ,ia Iii.rvtiiir in |lm 
SotiM»(. Utiiyiuyitv n| i|« Vini Nnn 
St Ailiiuslirio T rJm.la.l Aniiliconls 
fi>v.irnl hi UK vhuiil.1 e'vn -.ami t < npy t„ 
Itin Cninn.ilion Ini Inlen1al1nn.1l 
f r».{K-iHUrin In Ifighut Ei'yicalion. fhv 
Efntisii Council. Highnr Ediicatinri 
Drv'slvx. 93. '01 Totinutinn Court flaari. 
Liaidon. WIP ODT Furthai rieiaii* dm 
.ivai'.nJofr.im u.iiiyr arMic-.s 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES -TRINIDAD 

Arrk-alioin n'e imirod fen rhvposi ot 

LECTUHERf 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN BIOMETRICS 


A fuel o^jrco in an agiiruilural or rcJated 
acanreand iroalflMdua'n qirri.f-cal.r.'ij .n 
Bromeron tie required Sa'anf Scalos 
Lectuiei na J9./B4 ■!} 752 na Assiarani 
Lei’u'r. TT* 24, 166 26.464 palfl alerting 
TTS4 93I FSSU Unfiirn.jf-.tiil ocenm 
rraortsllon ur honi.ny a'Kr.vancti Family 
tintuges Study and Ti)yc> Giant 
Dr-toi'M •pp’.eations <7 cop.cyl >ncl u if>r.(j 
n ruir-cuhim viuu onrt naming 3 relcrttos 
should b-i sent as toon as n.-isvNe to ihe 
Sv-rrulJ-y Unr.x-riilv of Ifn Was) lryr1.es 
S» Aiiiunm*. Tiro-dad Applicants 
ff-jidcnt >n UK sr.Q-jtif also sen.) 1 ropy l(> 
thp Committor, tor lnieinallpn.il 
Crc ttiriai.cn m High)* Eduftll'On Tho 
British Council. Higher Education 
Division. 90 91 Tortcr.Hjm Court Road. 
Lar.ttiMi. WIP ODT Furihar rfenti'i am 

6v3' | eb(e from firhur atdresi 

THESI 


University of Slorrn Laona 
I Inaifniiaof PubNoAdriitabtradon 
Blhd Manogwnant 

Appeal irons are riunfod for two petti of 

SENIOR LECTURERILECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCYIFINANCE 

ir, Ilia Injiiiulu nl Pukhi' A< 1m ,m illation 
and Management Ar.u<icanisi]iiciulilfibM 
a oatiteu. proto roblr at Mju«i level, in 

AccOunlvuj or Fuianco. Coi|pJ<5<f with 
war) Oipauence w-th a n.gh , dugiea nf 
rbapnns.bAty. Tha apiialmedv virfi bo 
•cciw'fM to dovritup anil teach ,i ii>j iga ol 
cou'tn tor iroet paperiirobh de'egates m 
Chi) private public pnit parasUtal aeclnra 
wild a view In improving vrork 
l.nrform.snce For oipaM.otci 
aiijio.niniL'iit w^l bo iin a hvo yfji 
unmraci. Seconrimcni airjiigenicnts 
would be welcomed 
Safety scalee- Spiiw Lsctumr l« 7.435 
9. 171 ro Lecturer Lo 6 BID B.2F0 p i it 1 
Mhlhng I n 2.41) Ihri B'lri'.h . 
novarnrpyni may ptuviito paljry Hina's 
roontaiinn in ronfle (B, 1EQ 1 1 75h pa 


tai fiMI .vvdsJvm^XlvrlbvPtilin Vstions 
aftihr.')ncav. fanvty [1-v.Ni9.M- tow M.nljl 
■Wnirmidil.Mi Of Ulu.varKe ni leu 

nHiai’rd .icipticatiritix 1? cuplrsi, 
fnrkjthngacurMi.n'u'Ti vnaoiirvl iismin|7 j 
if foreei. should bo leni in iho Eftroury. 
Untv«i|liy ot Sir n 8 Lncmr. Prtvar* M«.i 
Bag. Fraar.iwii, Slo'rn leoiu hi anna no 
Lilfi , ' h gn 2B July 1901 • Airpl'can's 
ryrsirlrNii tii UK sh-ju'd alee samj t copy in 
Ihe Comrrilttas for Inloritstronal 
Coouarallon ro Higher Education. Thu 
Brttfali Cnunqil. Higher Education 

Dunritro. W'Bl Toirenham Court flood 
I on i|on LVIP ODT Fiintvu : deiahi ova 
■vdiltlMt from e.(he> Oddroaa THESI 


rslnif.nn| Ip, mairiutf .liyi'iritefS Ot 
C6 STS 9.074 pj fatP-'i.iiQl for siiitiln 
apiriri’ik'S) IryviuUfd ann j.jf»y I'Uinuylfy 


University of 
Papua New Guinea 

Aitpfic.iironi am inmieri lor ihe t.osrs of 

M SENIOR lECTURERiLECTUREA IN 
ANIMAL PRODUCItONtBREEOING b 
(b) SENIOR UCTUREIULECTURER IN I 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 

In Hi* Faculty nf Agrlculrwo 

Ani'l'i jnlj vtint.LI hill >|Fit,| to ,tll|.||l»-, 

III A||li. Iilluli- in Vflloriiljly fir I, III ,. 
llO-'If’iito VV .III l. ltov II .T |,.-v| Il'difii.ili. 

■1 ,111111*, >w ami ill 1. 1, ‘Ml. ly. Ph 11 

PirtMunre wi| in, | U i, | M ( r., ,. c ni| i. 

r.ipi.iM-rc.i in Un-.ri.Jr, hl-ir, .,n.i 

reii-.rry li .n iho ln-l.| r.1 ■■■■[•■1.11 
fci)ii. uttur.i flisili .i|.i^.nr.» s v.i'l |.#. 

... ■ 1 1 r. li-,9 c> l-irll 11 .lifiuriMitii,' '•* .m l 

llniumly iI-vjilp , Oius.1% 1 1^. A 

toni.iiinryisi m Af.lm.il tf.nvii.nn ,, ,. 1 
|Mv....llifv ai d Iji. i (|, lie in a.i^-l -in.iri.y 
In c'-ndui 1 ui>t,-|,i-(iltMil ri'Jinli j.ul tn 
■I'WtP l«AI y|>vitn.iU-i. .vii.1 iiim.ji 1 it.tiy-ri 

.1cj1ll111.it ST.rfl. SirocwI.RUi in iiiMjliay 
liiniift.ini. 01 (i"| prixJij. |...n .110 yhhlcumc 
In nuphr Ian the An1m.1l Puvliirlinn 1 
noiitiun. At |hmi.iiI iho Fjcully orslMii'i ■ 
JI Ivyri tiragrypliii a< loc.itldnx nin.il P.,it 
Muu.vhv jinI iha iutvn jl iho u>ny«md> 

of Ti-C bindery (.ainpus JI Lao Picunl 
Dl.m, a<u lf-31 Ihu Family Will rventiinlly 
lie iiruliml at lam vet tu ho i||innanti.1 
li.icjuiui Hull 1 eppfiin tens will Ih> hasml In 
Lao whine (ho Fncu'ly m,inanrs o 17hj 

l.wro wiih fj.-.ii.t«i<L.rfii^i poulirw *11.109 

Jrirf nojis There n «trra llrtitalyi la 
gpvvriniMiiiand curtate raulc lanrluix for 

llm nn'PMtil Of loJCtiro^ md niieaach 
Good laboratory tocaUiiaa am rrd.'Jbto 
Tha University wifi alao ronaulr-r 
oppbc.iUWM from fien.cn w.|h 

maro «ibsrinrul rrsuarcA end macbuiii 
oapnrirrKrt In posslile arrt»-irineni ji a 
h. ■[ her In vet 

'in'anvi' S<hi».i Icrluir-i r Iffil 1 ] 1. 1 
L«C hirer fii-vto It ti 10.W9 |.j IKIu'vi 
Gutfo I K 14.195 pj Three- yeji routine 1 
U'Atjlty; luppci) lo* r DC loved r«Kj.rl. 
auni Iron dtcommoriaiiun fainiiy 1 
PtifSMics: b agoagr ntiowanee leavJ fjre> 

alter 18 mr.nrhs stv.ice eihjcairon 
suburirts rducafion suL^ufn: i: «riar> 
cnntirul.ltinn seto-roo la tavci eaia-nried 
4 'ness 01 dsaii'l'ly App'iua.i* win wish 
tu naiamje S'^Ofutrrrr.l from ihyu tioiio 
tiisiniillnn* will b« wrticurnnd 

DelJifed arpiicitions tj cocesi 
naclud.iKJ J Vajrnc.j'urn virile, a 'tiCfn| . 
amjll nhotogrjpri and furring 3 referr.-** | 
ihoii>ri t“i *nni to the Aijisiani £«raijry 
iSlallingi Uiihersity of Peru) flaw 
Guinea. Boa 4830. llruarenity PO; Pjbu» 
Nnyv Gu.nej to jinve nn lain tiun 4 
AuciuFt 1981 ADtittcams mrifftni m UK 

shoaiM Jl-AVHVI I copy rn til* Ccmn.ili. e 
Ip? traijrnen.wjl Cnog.hiai.an in H.ulror 

Education The Biililh Council. Hifihcr 
Educ-vr-on D'ltin. 90 91 ToPtnhum 
Court floxl. Lorrion WIP OOT Fuithe* 
ilehi.ls ero avartslilo horn p.(h«i d f-l'ess 

THESI I 


k J* 1 * iSuitllr.iini'ltiii 

maMy nn 

l.'NJVl-'KMi'V 


STATISTICS 

Applications a re invited for a 
two-year 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

In Statiatica In the 
Department of Mathematics 
Tha Initial salary will ba within 
Iha range E6070 to £7700 per 
annum, depending on age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars may be 1 
obtained by telsphoning 
Mr*. E. C. P. Seers an 
Southampton 690122 
ext. 2401 

Applications (7 copies If am 
U.JC. Applicants) should bn 
sent to Mia. E- C. P. Sear*. 
Staffing Dnp&rtmoMT, Tho 
University. Santhnmpion SOD 
6NH to flfflvfl nnt Ijtor ihdn 17 
July, 1981 quoting reference 
742/A/ THES lt i FS i 

niRMJNOHAM 

IfNIVEIlftirVOK 

rAi.mrroFARTb 

rll.411) nr CIIFGK IN TIIF. 
HLiiraiLtiy m-i.Lt. nic and 

HUMAN S4 L'llIF.H 

„ Anplli ultmiM nrr* lux fieri firr llin 
J-Jiulp at Lrtrok In Ilia tirlmiil uf 
tlrllunlc and Hurnnu utilities, 
vvliiih ix ill hr coni'* vnranl irum I 
rjiirlior 10HI nn llirtattinnrlttul 
Prhfaiwr H. K, iVlllntts, 

Salary In Iha umlessnrlal 
rongo, mini supnraiiiiinillun. 

Furtlirr pnrtlctilars oiailnbla 
from tlui flrfintrji . tlrilvar«l|» nl 
lUrniliniHuiTi ro Baa AM. nlmi- 
Lnidinni. BIS 2TT. to whom «»■ 
tillranona (13 rotifnx. I fr-um 
nvartc-o*. aoDlriniii 1 1 fel.uoii) Iid 
bom by 34 fluptrinbi t 1981 . H 1 
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Universities continued 


ST.JOHN'S COLLEGE 
OXFORD 


COLLEGE LECTURERSHIP 
IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Applications arc invited from 
mihably qualiflod men and women 
for b College Lectureship for three 
years in English Language and 
Literature with effect from 
1 January. 1382. or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Candidates 
should be prepared to loacftet laest 
two of the following: — Old English 
Literature. Middle English 


Literature. History of lire Language. 
It would be an advantage II teaching 


experience in post-Renelsiance 
Literature could elso be offered. 
Candfdalas will be expected to 
teach up to twelve hours a week, to 
engage in research, and ro 
participate in admlnisrrstrva an<1 
pastoral work. 

The appointment salary wifi be 
CQQ7Q at age 24, C6475 at 2b. and 
CC880 at 26 ond over, rising by 
animal increment. together wilh 
certain benefits nnd allowances. 

Applications, with details of 
career and publleatlone and the 
names of three referees, should 
be sent not later than IB July. 
1981, to the Senior Tutor, from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. thesi 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY Or SYDNEY 

THE AUSTRALIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT ATHENS 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Applications ere Invltcil lor tlio 
□mill oil af naptily Director a! thn 
Institute Tha appointee should be 
qualified In 


properly qualified In the Held of 
Cla&sIcaT Arthanoloey fncluclinn 


field experience. A knowledge of 
modern Greek le desirable. Thn 
nppolnlen should. preferably but 
not necessarily. be an Australian 


citlxQri. and In nddltlcm to hluli 
ncadePilr qualifications alioiiltl 
hove admlnlscrallvp ability. The 


Deputy Director will be located In 


Alliens. The appointee will carry 
our thu day-to-day hualiure* c>f t)ia 
laxtlfUIn and will he responsible 


in ila Lou nc|] through Ilia ulrai 
mr. The Itepnty nirulor will 
• undue! research and suporvlae 
Iho research of student* and fol- 
low*. The nppolrif inont will bo 
uriolnulfy for a pri'lod of tlireo lo 
five yesis ivltli the iiuvilbJIlly of 
renurr 


Tha salary rouge will b.. 
SA26.OdO-SAbO.OUO ii. J. Tilt* 
eppolnlment will comma me as 
man as pasjMblp. 


Apnllca lions tncludlnu a ‘curri- 
culum vliue*. Hat or publications 
and names of three referneii 


should be sent by I September 
19Q1 to the Registrar of the 
rewi " 


«rauLie < &£'E 

formation please contact Heed, 
it of Archaeology. 


lurthoMn- 

□ apartment' of Archaaalany. Unt- 

veralty or Sydney . N .B.w. 2006 , 

Australia. HI 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OP 
QUEENSLAND 


LECTURER IN NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS 

IDEPT. OF MATHEMATICS! 


Ap pill ante should posseia a 
Ph.O. deqree and a stronn 
thaoraucat background . In 
machaiasilce ta aether with ox- 
perlence In research in a major 
area or numerical snelyeM. 14 
August 1981. 


LECTURER IN aiOCHEMISTHV 


Appllrema should hove 
ph.n. In.llodiemhtrf and lu>« 
a ttrang conunliBiant to both 


teaching and ruearch In Biocha- 
mlairy. 31 July IBB). 


LECTUR^R^COMPUTER 


Higher deqree In Computer 
Silence or equivalent qualifica- 
tion*- Department la largest In 
Australia, with diverse research 
interests and wide course offer. 


I not. both undergraduate end 
postgraduate, Facilities include 


microcomputers. . mini- 

computers. and eccee* to extern 
slvo DEC I (WAN Isrlllly. 3t 
July 1981. 


Salary: JAI9.82I -.(96.037' 


Additional Ijilormatlon and 
application forma are obtainable) 
from thn Association of Coni- 
monneslih Understates (Apple . i 
36 Gordon Square. London 
IVClfl OFF. HI 


DUBLIN ; 

UNIVERSITY CpLLEOE 


Dnpartmejji^pf Agricultural 

Temporary (One Year* 

Appointment 


Applications or* Invited lor a 
temporary tope ykan appoint- 
aient in the Department or Aarl-. . 
cultural Chemintcv to leach in- 
tha subject areas of Agrltullural 
RlDrliamlsiTWNulrltion. Cawil- 
dates should have a primary da— 

8 roe |n Agricultural Cham hi tv 
lochemiBiry. Agricultural Sri- 
once Hr Food Science with a 
higher dourne and poti-groduniq 
aaprrlonco. There are vary uood 
iwlllUea tor research and thu 
□ppariment (a well aupplied 
with modern (niuipment. 


The ippulntment will be madn 
pi I he luvnf nf either Aislslant 


Lecturar oi Coltegn Lecturer. 


' Tha currant salary icalos are: 
Assisi ant Lecturer: Eft.839- 


tl 0.033 

C I t ' 0,tur ® r ' £10-97*' 


Entry pulnt on thn relevant 
ale wilt bn rn 


scale wilt bn rn accordance with 
qualiflcaliOAs und ‘ experience. 
Ivlor to uppiirtiilon, ueialle of 


application proceduro ihould be 
obtained from the Secretary and 
Bursar. University College. Bul- 
Neld. Dublin 4. Tolepliono nn- 
ij-u tries: 093344, t»t. 451. 


The closing dale for receipt of 
rompleied applftailona. Is Thur- 
day. 33 July IBS I. HI 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 

Melbourne, Australia 


CHAIR OF 
VISUAL ARTS 


Apohcalirins aio inviieil hem suiishly 
quiiilied peiscins lo. arpointmeru to the 
Club oi Visual Aits The Dcponmeol 
cuirenily oNeis iindorq’edus'e ccuraas 
and pciirgiaduaie tupMindon m Weawn 
a jt end iDcidfecTuio and film iiudios wifb 
apacml inieiosi In Medieval Irarwn 
ReneleMnca. Bbio.>jo Modern and 
Ausiralian A'l. The Oepa'lmenl leechee 
■in insiory and riiilcieni ol art. no 
practical Insltucllcin In art oi flint maVinq 
la givan The Piofeseor. on appoinimeni. 
win be Chihmah of rhe Doparnnenl 
Engginm 100111 tho Depetunem diould 
be dnecied 10 iho Dean ol the Facirllv of 
At is. Professor j. D Lagge. in the 
University 

Ssfary 9A4I.E09po SuniHanmiBilor 
I'ateliirrg and removal allow snet) 
Temporary hcn>eing oeuerenco 

lafivnulidfi on application prrxednrn 
end (urlhai parricutax may be obieinad 
1 mm ih» Hsgiaiini. Moriah University, 
Clayton. Victoria. 3168. Ansirafta. or the 
Secretary General, Aeeociallon nf 
ComrrorwesUh Lln\eieitie' (Apple 1. 36 
Goidon Square. London WC IH OFF 

Appllcailone ehould reach tho 
Raglsiiaf. not later then 24 July WSV 
Tha Council reieryae tha right 10 mike 
no eppolnfmoni or la appoint by 
Invliailon el any itaga 

THESI 


BELFAST 

THE QL’EF'N'S UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF IRISH STUDIES 


Appllcailone arc Invltcil (ram 
I host- nnpeqed In any (laid Of 
academic study relating to Iratnnd 
for tha post of Director of the 
I net Hu Id ol Irish Studios tunable 
from 1 Ot toiler 1981 or such other 
elute as may be arranged. The 
vacancy arises owing lo the death 
of Professor E. R. R. Green. 
Direr tor since 1970. 


The salary la at professorial 
level af tl 7.67*. with contribu- 
tory pension right* under the 
FSSII or USt. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained Irom the Personnel 


Ofllcnr. The Queen's University 


of Belfast, nolfaet BT7 

Norlliorn Ireland. Cl using date. 
18 ‘kipiembrr 1 96 1 f Please quoin 
Jllrf. 81/TJIESI. ill 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO' 


f EC riJJlER/SENlOH 
LECTURER IN COM 


SCIENCE 


I MUTER 


Thn University Invites appllca 
liana for a now position nr 


turer or Senior Lecturer in the 
f Computer 8c 1 - 


Department 

enre. 


Appllcnrun ahoulil bn suitably 
Iderablc 


nusliflad and have conildaraL— 
oxperlBiuc In ilia design and dc- 
veloDmonl ol computer bated in- 
formation avslems and/or hnvn 
strong resparch interasin tn 
either theoretical or applied 
computing tapirs. 


. The. current salary range for 
Ltdarsr* Is NZ»I9Afo — 


NZI23.330 p.b. and. for Senior 
Lecturers NZSB4.II0 
NZSS0.033 P-a. 


Details of the proscribed 
method of spullcalJon and con- 
ditions of apuqfaunent are avail- 
able from the Reglatrar. Uni- 


versity of Waikato. Private Bag. 
Hamilton., .New Zealand , 


from tha' Asaaclatlan ol Com- 
mnnivraUh Unlvareltiea 

W°'‘ 8qUaM, \ 


Appllcatlojis should fas lodged 
with the .Reelstrar noi later 
lhao 34 July 1981. HI 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OP 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Applications ore Invited from 
suitably -qualified men and- 


women graduates for the past of 
LECTURER IN SCI ENCE 


EDUCATION In Ilia School or 
Education, with special reference 


EUUhBIIUni 1*1111 BVQlldl I eiB|CI|>P 

to PHYSICS. Applicants will Be 
responsible for the preparation Of 


Phyalea graduates aa teachers and 
will also Pa expected to take part 


in the development or Science 
Education in our higher degrees 
propramme and aa a Meld of 
research. An appropriate higher 
degree, and relevant leaching ex- 
perience, would be a strong to- 
commendation, 


DURHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 


LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


At, r>l leal lain nrn invimd lor a 
Lectureship in Qwnrt««lve 
Gronrnptiy with "xprrleii f e m 
■ism ■■rocoaelnu bv lomputor . lu- 
lernuts in autodial rd ranugra- 
Utiy. inalhnmptlcal inc-dalllng or 
tiaunrapblcal Information ays- 
inins would bn an edvantaue. 


salary on the scale £6.070 — 
£13.860 pc-r annum plus super- 
annuation. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained front Iho Koolsiror and 
Hurrainn. Oltl Shire Hall. 
Duriiam Dll! 3I1P. 10 whom 
apntlcBtlntis (3 coplosi. naming 
throa reforoe*. JhunM b» »e«f 
by 10 Julv, 1961. Ill 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ARCHAEOLOGIST 
I BOTANIC A LI 


Applications are Invited for 
the post of Environmental 
Archaeologist 1 Bala Meal) In the 
Biological Laborelory of the De- 
partment ol Archaeology. The 
HPPciliilinriii will be for *» POTlob 
of >hr>‘n years from 1 October. 
1981. 


Salary will be on the scale 
£3,283 - £9.339 per annum 
with superannuation benefits. 


Further perilculara msy be 
obtained from the Registrar and 
Secretary, Old 6hlre Hall. 
Durham DHI 3HP. to whom 
applications (3 copies}, naming 
three referees, should be sent 
hv 24 Julv. 1981. HI 


LONDON 


UNIVERSITY OP 


QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEOE 
KEN8INOTON 


LIBRARIAN 


Applications are Invited from 
araduutes with appropriate quali- 
fications for the post of Librarian 
which becomes vacant on 1 Octo- 
ber 1 981. A scientific background 
Is moat desirable as tha Collage In 
ita loach Ing and raaaarch apana Uia 
phyalcol and biological aclancaa. 
Tha Librarian will be responsible 


for completing ilia on-line com 


f iuterlsed rtrculntian system and 
or applying other up- to -d lie in- 
formation technology. 


Tha salary will be within tha 
uelo EI2. 303-119. 410 p.a.. plus 
London allowance of £B67 p.a. 


Application form and further 

E artkulors Irani the College 
cerntarv, (THES. Queen Eil- 
toliBth Colleao, Campdon ItltJ 
Hoad. Kenalnaton. London W8 
7 AH. Tel: 01-937 34ll ext. 809. 
Clos Ing date: 94 July 1981. HI 


NE WCA8TLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 


DEPARTMENT OF BCON OMICB 


Appllcatlona ere Invited tor e 

?as.5av"t®»vsi t R *w ste 


NOMIC HISTORY In the Depart- 
ment of Econamka. Good honours 


grsduatea In economics wilh eco- 
nomic history 


r _ are encouraged to 

apply. Postgraduate experience le 
essential. The person appointed 


will be expected lo moke a re- 
search aa wall aa a teaching 


contribution. Ability In quantita- 
tive ecohomic history will he an 
advantage. The person appointed 
will lie expected to present a 
■ecand-venr lecture course an 
International economic history. 


Salary will be at appropriate 
polrtl up to a maxlum of £9,339 
p.a. on tha Lecturer's scale 


(£6.070-£l 9.1601 according' to 
ott*. quallflceUona and exparl- 


Further particulars may tie 
obtained from tha Senior Assis- 


tant Reglatrar (F.P.i, Tha Uni- 
versity, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NET 7Rl] 


with whom, applications <3 
copfoH). together with the names 
end addresses of three referees 
ehould be lodged not inter than 
ISUi July ijfal. Please quote 
reference THES. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNI VER81TY OF CANTERBURY 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Applications era Invited for the 


above position In tha Department 
of English Language end Litera- 


ture. 


A plications c ' ole on Aug- 


Polytechnics 


Preference may be givan . to 
applicants specializing In Augus- 
tan end/or Romantic Poetry. An 
ability to leach Literary Theory 
could alio be advaritegeous. 


H 


'WJGr. 




rjsaC£LAM£t-J‘(.»>i 

LECTURER If/SEINIIOR LECTURER 


ll\l EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


To teach to Honours and possibly M.Ed. standard. 

Applicants should be well qualified, wilh teaching oxporionto. 
Interest in Educational Management wolccimod. 

Required from lai September 1981 or Januaiy 1982. 
Application forms and details from: Staffing Officer, Thn 
Polytechnic, Wolverhampton W\M 1SB (0902. 710654 — 
ansaphanei. 

THESI 


THE POLYTECHNIC, HUDDERSFIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF CATERING STUDIES 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II- 
CATERING STUDIES 


A graduate lor equivalent! in hotel and CSleung admlnlilralior, » required wilh 
managerial expedance In tha commercial sector ol the Induiiry. Exporlenco ai 
corpora ta lev# and the ability to Oiler apodaiiaatfon In ihe economic and llnanoai 
praciicea of thalnduafiv would bo an advantage. An Interasi in research la roquiird 
Salary: 8L {A824C1 1,328 Ibar - £12.141: Ul CB.462-E10.4J1. 

Application forma and furlhar particular! ara available from tha Personnel 
Office. Tha Polytechnic. Quaartsgata. Huddereflald HD1 3DH fTal: 
Hudderxflald 22280 Ext 2224) and ehould ba returned not talar than Friday 27th 
July 1981. 

THE 53 


Site Officers 

£8862-£10344 pa inc 


Situ Officer a at Middlesex Polytechnic's six mafor teaching locations 
have extensive responsibilities for the control ol buildings end 
equipment, site resources, staff and site users. Vacancies exist at 
the Polytechnic's All Saints. Tottenham end Trent Park. 
Cockfosters locations In noith London. 

Extensive experience in eststeB, office or workshop manegemont 
with major responsibilities for control of stalf or other resources la 
expeciad, together wilh graduate or equivalent professional status. 

The ability to generate and sustain good and affective working 
relationships and to be obis to deal with people In a sympathetic bui 
con fidenl ty sutho i i mil ve manner is essential. 

Write quoting ref P117>P128B for further details and an 
application form, posting first-class to: Personnel Office, 
Middlesex Polytechnic, 114 Chase Side. London N14 EPN. 
Closing date July 13. 


THE83 


i Middlesex Polytechnic 


Anglian Regional Management 
Contra — Danbury Park. 
Chelmsford. Essex or Duncan 
House. SiraHord. Elfl 


ament III 

mean f“d 


NORTH EAST LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Application* are invtNd lo> tha abovi 
post to work on a OflB year (xojaci an 
the employment ra’anomhlp in iho 
halnfraaeing Induiiry with particular 
ralareneo ro dllirences faetwaon iho 
uiei. AppUcenushoiikl ba 
giaduaiaatnonaot thtwtial 
sciences or buainan tMdlss and 
have loma srpotltnce of work In 
Industry or commerce. 

8alary Scale' E 4388 £6034 par 
annum pkitappropriais London 
ViaiaMIng Aiterrwce. 

For further details and an 
eppUcatlon formpleasB contact 
the Polytaehnle Paraonnat Office. 
North Baal London Poly lechnlo. 
As« House. 156-164 High Road. 
Chatiwell Heath. RomlonJ, Eaaax 
RMS 6 LX. Tel: 01-6M 7722 axl. 2t21 


or 3138, quoting reference 
number: R/BII87. Closing data for 


receipt of applications: July 10th. 


THE8P0LY3 


A BMC 


rn. -ea^a gfiaBa^s ^' 


MMiutxei ionpon aoimcwne 
UKiuxwrrCOUMCe 


FACULTY OF ENOINEEIUNt'.. 
DARKINII PRECINCT. 
LONCIlil DUE HO All. 
DAGENHAM. ESSES 


SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL A 
ELECTRO NIC ENGINEERING 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER: 
ELECTRICAL « Et.ECTRONH: 
• ENGINEERING 


Principal leritirnr rnqulrnrt fur 
poet .of course tutor for tin. 
CNAA MC unil TtMlrifONKl 
couroo In Ltonrlrnl nnri r.lnrlni- 
nfc Enalnaurlun. 


Applicants Nhuulrl hdvn nonil 
arodamlc q - ~" 


--r gunlincatiune. nrnfnr- 

obly a PliDj anil oximrloncn nr 
moitern tiulustrtal ruecarch, tin- 
volopnioni or u rnlatcil inlivliv 


lx an onxnnilal raniilruinnin. A 
backnround In ultlim- Mimm- 
rorossnr upiilltetlune or illnttnl 


Trinctimniuiilcatlons wnuM tm 
an aiivantnuo. 


Sul a 
er: £ 


appraprlBlo 

AtlowencD 


For further details and an 


application form piciino cunio'ct 
IfiS. Polytechnic' l’oraonnol 
9 f (l£». . North Boat London 
Polytechnic, Aim House. 136- 

HwtUi. ^omrorSr^EMM^n^'i 
rererance number i E/a/Bl Cio«- 

° f APP, 'f, fl i 


! ar elibuiTl • on • a .scale rising ta 
18.860 per nnnum. 


Applications, together with the 


names or three referees, j lha-uKI be 

r 0 ^Tn?° KeS 1 ?! 

iraw*v°* • w ’ 


Further parUaular> and Condi- 
tion* af Appolnunent may ba 

S tained rrom'Ute AakocUllon of 
■Oman wealth ■ UnlverflUoa. 


LOVrikJN 

POLYTBCHNgrOP NORTH 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


Faculty of Humanities 


Department of Languages and 
Cultures 


■HI 


Faculty of Economic and 
Administrative Studies 


pool, USB 3BX, from wliom furlil- 

!fuSM.Tv/f^ E r #, ^i 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OP 


De M # n'lie f a(l5S 0 P rdTa B . ,,n< ‘ 




Salary acala: £1 1,298 - £12.981 
Her — £14,238 per annum, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OP 


■ MECH^&Ab ENS7NHERfNO 


' UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SENIOR Linn'ARY ASSISTANT 


' 'Appllcatlqiw ara Invited for Uie 
- dost of - Lsclurar In Ihe Depart- 


area 

Fflca 


Appllcatlona era Invited for n 
>»tof Senior Library Aaalstenl IP 
University Library. A 
i should preforobly by a 
and lie vo proteislonaf 


illonn and oxparionre. 


irodu- 

qual- 


8 alary will be ai on appropriate 
txlinl gfilio Orsdp IB a cate £6.070 
— £8.929 p.a. according to ana. 


SVmt of Mechanical Engineering! 

agrafe V.iRg'* utt 
iSM?K! a bn“ n RyfcWa 

auccoHful candidate Is llSSiy to 
■mv" « poianifnlraaiarch tnieraat 
[n inuiu-pham llovva but appllca- 
llenft Wfll .tmcoimldered from 
candidates Ip the general area of 
tllermodynomka and flufjd media- . 


aaSisasasiiisst 

S,"®® «sswasi' 

SWWS^SJSB®: 
TutoJ^TSSSf. *' 


knoVT.dp. af'lAbnclt” n^St'una. 


AppllcatlonJ' ara invited for 
the post of courae Jeador of 
B.A. Communication Studies, a 
degree now in its fifth year and 
!P2. n . l P re-aubmlttett to 

c.n.a.a. Tha person appointed 
would provide, overall academic 
leadership of thla Innovative end 
interdlaripllnery deoree and 
would also ba head of tha core 
gfoup of Communication Studies 
ataTf within the Depnrtment of 
Languages end Culturea. Thla 
group currently cover* moss 
communication*, film, cultural 
at lid lea, radio and video work. 


ounllfkallons end experience. 
Membership or ‘the appropriate 
University superannuation 

sc nemo will be required. 

Appllcatlona with the uamaa 
end addresses of three referees 
Should be sent to arrive not leier 
than 13th July 1981 to Ihe Libra- 
rian. University Library. Neiv- 
coslln upon Tyne. NE1 7RU. from 
whom further pertlrulnrs may bn 
obtained. HI 


inum on a acale > rising to £ 12 , asp 


the 

annum 

per annum 


JS- 

BTC, by wlroia comnlatdd forma 


Ifth- Jul 
RV/B3 “ 


Quote 


ggin 

Application loftn and (tirther 
partlcumni can ba'obtaJhViff^Si 
the EafabWahment Off tear < !‘dS 


Applicants with Intereat In 
. any of theaa arena, or tn Uterary 
or In linguistic especu of Com- 


munjcjitlon stud lea would ba 
eligible , bul ao would thone 
from cjlrfurent disciplinary back- 


.. OraunSaV Wh'it taloS'liSSTor"?, a 
strong commitment to Coni- 
■ * Jhunica Uon Studies and an abll- 
Ity to load undergraduate end 
. postgraduate study in thla Hold. 


..A™ BPPlIratlon form end fur- 
war SMTHcreltarta may bo obtained 


j-- -..luaii Iiiay ao uurnineu 

tha Personnel Oiflcer. 
date, ITth July. 19Bt f 


LONDON 

Mirmu.sb'x roLYTECHmc 

tin -er lived lern, c onBj{| j 

■>lli,lllit 1 ) 1 . lirnriuBtci, pr-rSfS i 
l%l(li a ili-uren | n drir». ,r " w ! I 
Imvu liiul MxtK directorial » ■ 

iwitrmr. CxpprlFiica In infijf 
In i t m iic.iiiomlc and KJja 

tn ut lira ilia u 


■ni in- iiraiiomic and Dr«S;. 
“'tiros ul druma is aiE^} 1 
.mil i.iiiillilatei ahoutd 
nr.-nx ul particular Inlerxu m 
"hi. h tti.ry would ba ahft 2 
m*r >t > untrlbuilun. w M 


ttrlti- minlliig ref A171* 
Ijirlhnr •tiinll. and an apiikJ 
J or in nulling Itrst-ciSS'S 


l'nrvuii’iVi'i' “office.' 
l'nlylniinlr. 114 Chaie 

l-V"tu!v. " ' 4 3,,N ' 


LONDON 


■•(ll.YTF.r.TINIC OF CENTRAL 

LONDON 111 


hctiuot ut Languaaaa 
d IIKAIIsiDurnhiun V) 


ID L n nquaDQ teaching 
nmitioilutiiQy. IranslBtlanUieon 
unit lingula tics 


(III Aiipllnri longuageatudiet 


Aliplliallcilla ara Invltad from 
lilnmv tiujilliiud toachera ol W 


niinnua and ruloteri atudlu lorlm 


la.iilhhlps lit ihe School of Lu- 
uuuiinx. Until lloada arc «xmr* 4 
l» offer Inmlershlp In thalr e» 
rlHlla! arnui oi wall aa teach so 
oupruprlatn couraci In Ihe nuU 
Kuruiic-ati laneuaues, Arabic cr 
Ctitonan. The School wftaes to 
xxiiariil Mi work In tha irei of 


lunuiiniK'x for comniardal and it- 
duatrlnl tl' 


illume, and will it«k a 

appolnl Hoade who ran laJUm 
nnd arnerate Involvement la nr* 
Hilda or langunae activity ImA 
and autalde PCL. 


Cendldutei for II) should daifr- 
Dfaly tao able to offer lorm ttumr 


Ileal llngulatlca. Candldaiei 19 
rill should have good quiJIfkr 


tiona In the areas of the huiarr 
politics, economic! or Inttltutua 
of one preferably two lanma 
ureas. 


Ona oppolntment will bi nidi 
for September 1981. oraasocna 
possible thereafter, and thaotka 
for January 1982. 


Halory oil seals £14.616 
£16,221 p-a. Inclusive ol Land* 
Allowance. 


Application forma and bribe 
dal all a from: The Establlibour 


oilier. ’ Voivta'chnlc of Crawl 
London. 309 Regent StraaL I 


Lonuun. jui 

Uon WIR SAL Del. 01.380 L. 
iixt. 2 1 2i. Cloalng date: IStb) 
1081. 


LONDON 


i'OLYTECHNIC OF CENTRAL 
LONDON 


Srtroul ol Social SrlencNA ' 
nmlneasStudlM 1 


LECTURER II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER In POLITICS 


To iniililbulo lo 
toil race Mil Hie modular UASMJ i. 
Scinnt o mid IIA Jlnalneai Sb4* 


(irinr'i 'iris - _ The"a»i <e*» PuTapaUrri 
will I 


'MliR, 1111' l1llt.W8iia*i »rr-T, 

will b« required I® M*® 
arons nf Brlttali Ouvsnaaaai w 
Cinnpnrallvp nulll lea. 


l.r.CrUHER L. 

AND llllSINfc-->f » ■ *V«r 1 | l 

(9 month roil tree I Irom l.M-B 


The nuccc awful ePPjIcamaW 
niqulrod iu teach nualMja.g 


vtawiannnt cm t}ta _ 
cuiirap nml Economic* Afijffj 
xIucJuiiIb- The Ideal candiaM«» 


heveTn Mbt! b«Mins»i 


nml will law liiHilJj oairs: 

nry null |iiM.r-df*cl|illnarr«i«ff» 


ijuantitatVv^^mJ,, 
i'J miHltli rniUraii Irom l,,w 


Tint iioxl Involvo* tearhW 
•luenilDiilvo jiiethcxda '■ffiL, 
flrat-ymr xtuiUnl* on »hega a». 
itrarnn nnd rilploae courMrj*, 

Ity td li'iirlr chnP ul ' n ®J5SHr 
piVcwslnn will W> am-**" 

r i ? n ! , «in rirtl oVaS-Ui^' 

I BA It I ■ e‘| 2.' DOB l'-8- ln^l, “ J,, 
London Allowance 


.iiplli iillnii rorm 2 1 ?gbuIi™^ 


A 

iliiln. 

nun 


.fulviUHi. 


'.ry Kola- Prlnrli.Ql Lcilnr- 

II. MB lo £14.238 plus ~ 

nrlato London WcIqliUnn 



Colleges of HigM 


Education 



PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 


ssfflSSS 

?,!S 5 SS^sS! 

SSSss- 


Expertise in 
tjaansdvantaa 8 ' 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.7.81 


11.MF02.OMW'> - , 

- £14.238 

Full dfltalla and 

ma ybB0bl8llWI*f r0m - 


Tha Personnel 0ffl rt 

@«is 5 aa-j 



Colleges of Higher Education continued Fellows continued 



School of Information Studies 


Applications ara invited from persons wltli appropriate 
qualifications and experience for the following posts: 


L2/SL IN ORGANISATION 

STUDIES/OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT 


L2/SL IN DATA PROCESSING 


The School of Information Studies offerB a unique BA 
Secretarial Studies degree, has an advanced Word Processing 
Centra and undertakes research and consultancy related 
to applications of micro-technology ip business 

Salary: 

L2 - £6,462 - £10.431 

SL- £9.624 -Cl 1.328 (bar) £12,141 


Full details and application forme are available from:— 

The Personnel Office 



Hull College of 
Higher Education 


Ingtemlre Avenue, Hull HU67LU. 
Tel: 104821 42157 


THESB 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
South Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education (Cardiff) 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Physicel Education 


LECTURER II - PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


hpplutloni o<« Invtlad horn luliaWv qualifier] porton* (o commincs duties on 1*1 
Sopicmbtf 1981 Applicant* ihoukl ha gisduaroi wilh ipeciaUet physkat aducatfon 
quairfrCiUoni. who If powlbla. appropjlaie e<porr>nee in similar 

Inailtutloni of Hlflhsr Education. 

Tha auccouful applicant will ba required to lecture lo ih* B A fHona.l Human 
Moremsnt Sludm Dogrea Course In Ae*th«iica and Movamam Analysis 
bptuaMiatltri In Iho practical areaa ol naiball. nockty. ronrib. (wtmmlnn. danoa 
and outdoo' aduciHon will alio bo ■ requirement 

Salary Scab Ltcium II - 18.467 C10.43I p a 

Application forms are obtainable Irom tha Pareonnal Officer. South 
Qlamotgip Insthula of Higher Education. Cynoood Conns. Cynoood Road. 
Cardiff Cfl SXD, and ahould ba returned within fourteen deya ol th» 
PUbllcallon Ol Ihls sdvarlleemenl THE 58 


[ 


PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 


Applications ere invited for 
8 lecturer at L2/SL level lo 
leach on a wide range of 
undergraduate and 
industrial diploma courses. 


Salary: 

15 - C6,462-E10,431 
SL - C9,B24-£1 1 328 (bar) 
- £12,141 


Full details and 
Application forms maybe- 
cbtalnad from: 


Tha Personnel Office 


Higher i 

Inglemire Avenue 
HULL HUB 7LU 
Tel: (04821 42157 


CANTERBURY 

CITY OF 




Required for Saplemlter 1981 
lalfala oftor 


or ea Boon aa pose I tala afUrwarda. 


Lecturer ]|/6anlur Leclurnr In 
Mathemstical Education. 


Applicant* should be wall qual- 
ified and experienced in Ihe 
leaching of Malhemellca In Prim- 


ary and/or Secondary Schoole. 
The work includee a aubelentla] 
proportion ol (n-sarvlce training. 


Salsrv: Lerturor ll/Soillor Lec- 
turer £6.462 - £12.141 p.a. 


The college orfara BA . D. Ed and 
B.Sc deurees. POCE. advanced 
□Iploriiai and Higher Degrees In 
Education. 


For lurthor detalle please write 

J o Mrs. Jean Long, College 
Bcroiary Canterbury Kent CT1 
iQU ta whom applications should 
be sent as soon a* possible and not 
later than 13 July. l!B 


LONDON 


HARROW COLLEOE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


LI ilb full-time post) General 
and Communication Studio*. 


Required for September 1981 
to tesdi practical -communication 


skills In technician and craft 
couraes- 


Appllcanls should be gradu- 
ates with a teaching- qualifica- 


tion. Intorest and ability 
lea and 


^ PLYMOUTH 

COLLEOE 0 T P 8o T H M AnKAND 


teach industrial studla 

parlance of TEC courses deetr- 
able. 


<irfy 


-MIA^ 

ricuhlm vi ?. r .^ B i ,ca ' lQn Cur- 

l»talbT« V *i. M JS b y» nf » Boon as 
j°- .T!* Principal, coi- 
P?rrlfnr^'«. W ?r k at John. 
Jigaord Road, Plymouth, pl^ 
H 8 


Salary Scale: Pro rots to Lec- 
turer f - f 3034-E8698 plus 
London Welghflng - E759 pa. 


Application forms are avail- 
able on raqueat and ahould La 


I our lean days of the appearance 


of this advaVtlsement at’ Harrow 
College, of _H|glier Education, 


8484 extension 232. H6 


Fettews 


ILKLEY 

COLLEOE 

8L/L| * iW MATHEMATICS 

bs ^reLB iSyy*"* candidate will 
Uarife" c i£5! *85 l* ko ■ conlrlbu- 

hrogramS, 


MANCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 


Department of Botany 


Postitoctoral Research 
Fellowship 


3.. 

able 


JjondiiiBtjs 

meins ca 

gjjw Mg. wjthln. tha 
‘ B " 5SS* 1 . should be 


SSfe*. 


ahould have ax- 
c .hlna moths ta 


Applications invlred for post- 
doctor al fellgwehip, tenable far 
maximum ar i fares yesrs. in 
work on fnclors controlling 
SporocerP doveloprnent In ihe 
aquatic Tern Atolls and other 
alpecis of Its biology. 


lo 


lereii evidence or . j n 

Mathemat^oi „L nvQ,VB ment in 
In ?L Efl U Mlto n. Ah W- 

on«— ...J n .Uie use of mlcro- 


The fsllowahlp la auuporiad 
by the Ovaraesa Development 
Adiplnlairstlon and tho inrerne- 


•uvanuga! re,earch would ba an 


tlorial" Rice Research fnetlluta 
ORRJJ - Manila, phlllpplno*. and 


Ivsnuga. 

putrat U», Chief Ad ml-' 

lo Whom «r!£njr.? 1 l hn CoHaga, 


(1RRII. MoiillB. Philippines, jnu 
the Fellow will spend s few 
montln of each year at IrrI. 


Experience of electron micros- 
copy (5EM end TEkU an advsii" 
Mas. -Initial salary C6.0BO - 
£7,700 p.a, 



ApplKatlonB to 
E.Q. Cutter. Daperlmant ol 
Botany, Tho Uahrurally. Men- 


chaster. MIS 2 PL, by aftth July, 
1661. 


HB 


OXFORD CENTRE FOR POSTGRADUATE 
HEBREW STUDIES 


Fellowship in Modern European 
Jewish History and/or Thought 


The Oxford Centre tor Postyraduale Hobrow Sludiw inumJt In c-Inc t o 
Fe ow in Morinm European Jowisii Hi%toiy dr.,|'or Tltonglit Tho Follov/ 
will bo roqulred to ongano in rosoarch ami ic, Wi.ue oi hold clostos 
under iho nerjis of the Centre TI.O Fellow w.H bo n.poeio.1 io lahn Vim n 
part in iho Mininistiuhon ol tliq Contra. 


Evidence of seholsrfy arteinment or promtss must ba provided. 
Preference may be given id candfdain under 35 years of age and to 
ihoss who have experience of reaching at university level. Tho 
appointment will fag for two vaeis end remuneration will to on ihe scale 
Cfl.B1Blof8.926. 


Applications, including a curriculum v>tae, o llsi of publications, and 
the rremas and addresses ol ihrao academic referees, ahould ho 
submilled by 14 August to Iho President, Oxford Contro lot 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies, 46 Si Giles’. Oxford 0X1 3LW The 
successful candidate will ba oxpocted to take up the Fellowship on 
1 0ctober 1981. or as soon as possible thoreafior. 

TllE6? 


Research 


Research Fellowship in 
British Local History 


Applications ere invited fora Research Fellowship In British 
Local History tenable for one year to carry out a study of 
primary source material on historic earthquakes in Britain. 


The work will be based at the Polytechnic of Central London 
and relates to e project being undertaken by Soil Mechanics 
Limited. Bracknell. The salary would ba £7221 including 
London Allowance and tha person appointed would bo 
expected to begin the assignment as soon as possible. 


The applicants, who should have graduate research 
experience, should send full curriculum vitae and tha names of 
two referees to: — 


Dr B. O. Skfpp, Soil Meohenlca Limited. 
Foundation House, Eeatam Road 
Bracknell. BERKS RQ122UZ. 


THES1P 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 
Departments of 
Communication Engineering 
and Marine Science 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


REMOTE SENSING 
SOFTWARE 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates with a good 
honours degree to work on an 
interdepartmental project 
funded by the Science 
Research Council. The 
successful candidate will help 
to develop software for an 
experimental digital image 
processor in order to analyse 
aerial. photographs of Inshore 
waters. This requires algorithm 
aoledtlon and final validation 
using sea truth. 

Tha project la funded for two 
years starting salary £8627 p.a. 
with iho possibility of extension 
for a third year. Research 
Assistants usually register for a 
CNAA hfgh degree. 

Application forma tq be 
returned as soon aa possible 
can ba obtained with further 
details from the . Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth 
Poiyteohnlo. Dreke Circus; 
Plymouth PL4 8AA- 

THES 10 


GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY OF 


HOUSING RE5EARCH GROUP: 
RESEARCH POSTS 


Tha University vi laho* 10 
aapulnt 3 ar * rewarctrer* t<» i 
nawly fanned Houalrw Group 
under tha joint direction al 
David Donnfaon and Duncaa 
Maclannan 

The Initial appointments, fi- 
nanced far Iha Social Science K«- 
xaarch Council, will ba made on 
•alary •rala I A and IB rrapac- 
tlvaly lor more or las* experi- 
enced candldnlM. The nppalnt- 
mania will have a duration of 
three year* cammonelng on Ih 
J anuary 1982 (U.S.S. available). 

Candidate! with a background 
In economic!, ooclalogy. plan- 
ning, anagraph)- or housing law 
could make a useful contribution 
to (he Group'a work whlrh will 
Initially examine proceaaet of . 
neighbourhood chorine, public 
housing dynamic* and tlio econo- 
mic* of Tlta coft»truiilt>n aactor. 


will be wel- 


Appllcalion* 
cornea both from experienced 


research worker* .nnd from 
other suitably qualified pbodIO . 
wishing co work In Uif* tm. 

Further 1 part«<il*ra or (Eta 
do* I s and (he research program- 
me ore available from : Tho no* 
parimonc Secretary. fJoporimeni 
of Social A Economic Rrsaarrlt. 
Adam arnflh Dufidma. 12 Rule 
Gardena. University or Glasgow. 
Olrregow 012 8RT. 


Appllcatlona should bu sent to 


tha above address noflatar than 
Monday. July 20th. 1961. In 

r^pl^y pi Baser quote Ref. No- 


H 10 


MANCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 


HESTER ADglc^N RESEARCH 


Applications dra Invjlad from 


candldaiei with a noocl lioiiaura 
degree in psvchnlogy ami oxueri- 


once of warij^vvltli yuuna chll. 


dren and ihelr famllloo lor the 


Pb»l of payriiolagisl tin ilin 
Hquw Prcwcliool Poilocl. 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR 

advertismentsinthe 

thesshouldarrive 

NQTLATERTHAN 10A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Anion 

The mn|nr alhie al thla service 


and research yrolctl *ra id da- 
lolqp ond evelunle n pra-artiool 


.children 


lfl*niii l L'aj)ped ) D^^nurniaJly de 


velonlnsi and (hair lam I lira and 
lo disseminate service model* in 
itn field, , T|n eurc«**(ui appli- 
es nl will fail required lo work 


contribute la Ihe - service 
proviiiun, Blair- 1 ralnina , and re- 


prainiun, Biuit-irairune, ana re- 

J earth companema af (lie pro, 
eel. The post exlinda for three 
from Bentem^ar 1911 . 


Balery.au Research Scale lx 
rC8.nS-E8.923l. AnjtMcellon 


forms end Turlhar deiaJ|a Tran 
8. Bevaridge. 6 Anson Road 
Mane heller Ml* BUY. HI! 


Hlti 


Research continued 


The Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


DEPARTMENT OF BEHAVIOURAL 
AND COMMUNICATIONS STUDIES 
Project Title: Syntactico- semantic development of 
children aged 6 to 12. 

Alms: To study the overall development of syntax and 
the corresponding areas of semantics, in relation to 
individual, social and situational variables. 

Suitable Applicants: Graduates (with or without 
postgraduate experience) specialised in linguistics 
and/or child language development, statistics, 
computer programming. 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
AND LEGAL STUDIES 
Projoct Title: Leasehold Reform. 

Aims: Investigation into the legal aspects of leasehold 
reform and related economic, sociological nnd 
comparative issues. 

Suitable Applicants: Preference is likely to be givtm to 
law graduates or persons holdings a joint degree with 
law 09 one elamont, 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 

AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Project Area: Microprocessor applications in speoch 

processing. 

Alma: To design and develop speech processing units 
capable of real-lime operation which can be readily 
Interfaced with a user mobile radio equipment. 

Suitable Applicants: El eclricol/ Electronic Engineering 
or Computer Science graduates. However, other 
graduates with relevant experience in microprocessor 
applications will be considered. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE ITwo Poats) 
Project Title: Development of partially evacuated solar 
collectors. 

Alma: To investigate the characteristics and benefits of 
tubular solar collectors, containing particular gases at 
low pressures. 

Suitable Applicants: Graduates (with or without 
postgraduate experience) In Physics, Chemistry. 
Material Science or Mechanical Engineering. 

Project Title: Anaerobic Digestion. 

Alms: To study tlio chemical p Diameters, in particular 
the presence of trace toxic materials such as heavy 
metals, which may Influence the operation of anaerobic 
digestion. 

Suitable Applicants: Good honours degree in 
Chemistry of Biochemistry, or an allied discipline where 
there is experience of modern analytical methods. 
Tenure: In the first instance, grants are available for two 
years' duration with the possibility of extension for a 
third years. 

Salaries: £4,386 to £5,466. 

For further parllcularB and application forma ploais canucL- 
Pareonnat Officer. The Polytechnic af Welaa, Pontypridd, Mid 
Glamorgan. CF37 1DL Talephone.- Pontypridd 10443) 405133 
EM. 2021. 

Cloglng Date: 17ih July. 1981. thfsio 


HULL 

UNIVCnSITY OF 


Department ol Engineering 
Design and Manufacture 


BATH 

UNIVERSITY OF 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICS 


PO ST DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTtIHIP 


Application* era Invited far n 
Research As«l«tnnb»hlp (n thn De- 


part men! ro Engineer) no Design 


and Manulaiture 1u work 
Professor IV. I). Morris on an 
invsaUaolloii or (he Effect ol 
Rotation on Hen Transfer anil 
Flow Ra*iataa<:a In Cooling s*g- 
laine Deeluned lor Rocailna Com- 
ponent*. 


A rreeancli afflrer le required to 
work an an Investigation at rhe 
penatrallan af narrow-beam, 

ihoTt-iuTitiiiii uaiiulc signal* 

Ihrouuli « waler-sedlmant Inler- 
f an,, pi large angle* of Incidence. 


A tollable nandldace would 
have a background In pfavalca 
and/or tleclevniC englnaarlng and 
would have a PhD or equivalent 
avperlence. 


Tha poet whlrh U tenable lor 
threa year* la funded by tha 
Science Rfreearrh Council. 


The appulntaientleforaiii) year 
initially. 


Preference will be ntvan to 
candidates with experience in on- 
line proteufna ot experimental 


Salary >‘P to £6.880 per annum 
according lo qualifl ration* and 
npnlMit*. 


dale In tho ganu-al area ol Thtr 
m»- Fluid . KIschanK* togather 


Appllca lion forma and further 
irtlculare Irom the Peraonnrl 
iricrr. Unlvaralty af Bath. Bsili, 


with know-led na or mottero com - 
buutionoi metliode In Finid 
Merhanlca. 


7AY. quatlnd^ref nn fll/fj. 


Closlnadale: 2D. 


Salary *Lii1e Range I A lar Ra> 
snarch anil AnalciDuu* Starr 
E6.070-C10.873 per annum. 


NORWICH 


Appllratinna si v Inn drialla of 
age. quallflcatiune nnd aiperl* 
nnce. plus tho nainea of tvyo 
rereraea. nnuuldfanaonl ro Pro les- 
sor W. I)- Mur r la. nnparinieiit nf 


IJNIVEnsiTV EAtiT 
ANGLIA 


ApplUallana are inviu-il lor 
tli* pnet nl 


Cnuineerlna Design anil Mai iu lar ■ 
lure. The Univnrelijriii Hull. If ‘ 


Milo 


SAINHHL'KY SENKiK 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 


In Iha Sc h.vul of Una Art nml 
miMli tenable lor iwn m three 


I1EPAHTMENTOF 

OEOORAPHY 


ynara (rum I Jnnnury 1902 Ap- 
iould ' 


HE SEARCH ASSISTANT 


Applltatlune are invftnd. far tho 


B oat of Reaearcli Auietant on nn 

ar - - - 


iBRC-tuiulnil prolcri un Ute social 


pl Irani* ahould hasp u rim tn- 
raie. preferably rcreni. in uinir 
gsiiHct nf Tribal or Prr- 
f.oluiplilnn art or maierul tul- 
tura. Tire ifrm Tribal lx meant 
fci Include CHennla uiut Africa, 
anti Indian and Exklnin north 
Ainnrtra. TIip auccxeifnl rand I- 
(late vvuutd be Mprtleif in ritn- 


nnd apallal Impart ol rnroorntfon 
huuflnp In IJvprpool, IHGfl-1943. 


uiia vvuiku no Mpmm in ritn- 
tlui-t rCM<er<h Inin the oblctln 


pppnlntment will bn fur two 
• Irom 1 lull 1 1 nry LBS 3 with a 
•y of £6070. rlelno lo £6*75 tn 


Tha 
year* 

ealanr 

Uie ercond year 


tnnldrj^ up thn Col lei t Inn. i» 


rreialillsli rnntnr-la With xchiilare 
and. IniMliilInns In nrlrvant 
field*, and in iindi-rlnkr. *nme 


Appflrenls should have, nr lie 
about tu LumplelO. a lilgnrr t|o> 
irapliy ' - * 


tnaclilii'i in Mielr eublert. SnTsrv 
wlihin the range HOlO-iTloa 


Brer In Oeaurapiiv ur a related 
sot 1*1 -ic I once dlaclpllnu- Einorl- 
ant« of archival research and tha 
cmhputer analysis of soclat/hls- 
lorlcsl data woiriu be an arlvun- 


, Application* (tine ropy only i 

( living full del alls of age. qnnll- 

ltatlans and nemenre 


tape- 


lonothcr with the names ol two 
referees ahould be sent b» 33 
July 1981 to tha Senior Adnii- 


whom appllrallHiis (five copies 1 
naming two referena, should bo 
sent pot later than 1 7 July 198 1 . 

1110 


nlatrallvn Assistant. Echuol or 
Ffiio Arte end Music. Ifniverxii* 
of .Edit Anglia. Nurtvirh, NR4 
7TJ. rrcim whom further details 
may be ubtilnod. No furm* oi 
appllratlun sra intiitd. In nam- 
ing rafurBa* y.iu ura particularly 
raquoatad to a|*e only ihn 
numas of thuae who ran be Im- 
medlutrly appranrhrd. HIO 
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Research continued 


Colleges of Further Education 
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SHEFFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF 
iMuanmencol P«v* liolouv 
KE-SEAHCH Ab90CIATfi 

Applications arc Invited lor a 
lltrce ynar rewiKlt pu», Marling 
I Octubar 198-1. on a 1)1155 
fulid"d prulrcl examining ilia dc- 
■ tlDpmnni ol t-a re taker- Ini anl re* 
lalloiuhlpa- 

Appllcanm should have a recent 
Ph.u. or equivalent ronearrh bji- 
ngrlonre in an appropriate area. 
Experience In oblorvatlonal 
meihodnlnev. and compuHnn 
1 MII-*. would ba rel«vei|i. 

initial salary up to £4.840 n 
year on Range I A with auper- 
annuallon. 

Anpliratlant .with curriculum 
vine lo nr. P. K. Smith. Daptu-t. 
ineni ul [Kvcliulngv. Ilia Unlvaral- 
IV. Sli.illlnfil 5U> 2 IN t>v 1 3 lull- 
1981. Further drl.illi amll iL-le un 
icquesl. Onoin n-f 11*02-111. 1110 


OXFORD 
LTN1VFHSITY OK 

INUHCiANlC CHEMISTRY 
LAFlOlt ATOIlY 

POSTDOT rOltAL m.fltAHCH 
ASH 1 STAN r 

A vntwlrj- lias Hr) an 1 1 lur h 
P nsiil.ii tiarul Hi nt-npr li Assistant 
lit lvurk mill Urn. I’ DuV mill 
K. O. llenuin'i ■ ■!» a pinion 

r IIII<I<<II liy iIil- •j-Jom.n Jtcsmirch 

Caunrll ■■nil tied -Opilc.nl. Mml- 
n>-C>j-OI<tlfiil biieI Mniini'tl'- Proy- 
e riles ill Lnw-sllniensluiial In- 
in Iioilli; and Matiil-nrsaul-c 
Sul Ids'. Etpcrlt-nio nl ii|;IU-nl 
Sim Iroai'uliy. cvpcclullv laser 
9pei.trrjor.ipv. ul sullils ivnnld bn 

an AdvDnieana but uiipllrnllutis 
tram persons, shlllrrl III Clin pre- 
paration of Inorqanlr und iiipmiI- 
orqnnlc crustal a will al«» I'" 
tvelEiunr. The □pp.illll niPHI la 
lor one* year In Iho find Insianco 
from 1st rtrtober 1981 hui It 
may In possible to extend If 
further. Salary la on the Ite- 
twnivh Scale I A according to 
■nr. ii an Inti at JC6Q70 at nao 24. 
plus ft S 5. More doialLa ran bo 
■ ■hi jiiimI from Dr. I*. I Ml «r 
fir. n. Li . Il.'inilnii. liKiniuiik 
C, n iritils 1 1 1 l.uliuraturv. koudi 
Parks Road. Ciluiil ONI 3011- 
Mel. 0863-373871. to whom «i|i- 
pllrutions 'Including llm nanirs 
ol two riitoroesi slum Id lie sunt 
as sriuri as pnsslbla. HID 


Administration 


FURTHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM REVIEW AND 
DEVELOPMENT UNIT (FEU) 

The FEU whfch was soi up in 1977 by tho thon Secretary of 
State for Education and Science as an advisory, intelligence 
and development body for further education, requites from 
January 19B1 : 

A Development Officer 

to assume responsibility for a significant area of the Unit's 
work. 

Applicants should have worked In further education and/or 
training and must have experience ol curriculum 
development a nd/or evaluation. An ability to work as Bn FEU 
team member, to work with FE/ training Btaff at all levels in a 
variety of Institutions and to write reports is necessary. 
Teaching experience In further education essential. 

The post ia London based but considerable travel may be 
involved. 

Salary range: Cl 1,616-05.016 (Including El. 01 6 p.a. Inner 
London Weighting). 

The salary scale is currently under review. 

The appointment will be for a period of three years with a 
possible extension of not more than a Further two years. 
Secondment from present post will be acceptable. 

Application forma and further Information are available 
from: Director, The FEU, Elizabeth House. 39 York Road. 
London 8E1 7PH (telephone 01-92BS222 ext. 3177/222 1). 
Closing data for receipt of applications, 9 July 1981 . 

- - - - THES ADMIN 11 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
IRBprograptilt Services and 
PubKratlon&l 

Applications are Invited from 
•«perl 
- ova 


Librarians 


dom In (he Col lens's central Hr- 
retard!. Minimum bob 21 roar*. 
The dullst will Include tuptrsl. 
elan nr iha roporqraphJc aarvlces 
and editorial aulstanre la pro- 

B rattan Ol College publican am. 

parlance ol reprographic work 
would ba an advantage. 


Salary according ta quallflca- 
IIom and amr ranee an the 
wale £4,896 X 11 Incremenie to 
£6,966 par annum. Indiullna 
London Weight lug. 

Write tor lurlher dntaUs to 
the Paraoanel Olllcar. Uni vani- 
ty of London Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege. Nasv Crate,- London BE14 
SKW. Closing date ror applica- 
tion* 1 Tth July. 1981. ■ HU 


College^ 
of Technology 


Surrey Education Committee: 
Guildford County 
.poliatfa of Technology 
Stoke Pa fk, Guildford, 

Surrey, GUI 1EZ. - 
ITeL- Guildford 31281) 
Applications aro invited for: . 

Head of Department 
of Social ; 

Work Studies . 

(Grade V) • 

FAppointmsnt id oominonce in 
January 1982). 

Salary: C 13, Sl4tC1S.4G2. 1 

Plus E2 13 Fringe Area . 
Allowance. 

Generous relocation expenses, 
ayailablu in approved cases. 
Further datalla ehd 
application form from . 


(please onctepf^r 


7RU. with whom appUcetlOna IS 
capleal together wfih the aunt* 
and addrams or 3 referee* 
n 2f inter than 
13th July. 1981 ■ Pleiua duota 
reference THES. KM 


c 

:o 
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NEW POST OF TUTORJORGANISER IN YOUTH AND COMMUNITY WORK 
ON DISTANCE LEARNING DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

To share wlih protanl Senloi L«c»u-ei and CourM CernrnllK« 
dsvei opine and running lh * innevenva Pilot Three Year Pa Nailonel 

Cauraa InVoulh and Community Work u ba opa-olortbv Tha YMCA Nailnnal 
CollMelnAMOtlGiion with ihe Nonh East Poly loonnic. 

Thu pioioci. luaded hy tho OaDanmoni ol Educoii.jn end Science. Ulwserl upon « 
fasaibllJry siudy Tha Course win commanco m Spring 198- 

a rad a: Burnham F E. Senior Lecturer - wilhln iho range ol nornis 0-4 E9624 

fll 326 fplul London AHowonCu if BC<prOpilalol . ... .1 

Location Courea bssad at YMCA Naiionnl Collage but Tniot.'Or B anlaor «■« work 
mainfy Wtih «RidenlB In ilia Hold, piebubiy norih of Dlmtlnuhain 

Mein Dutlaa. Wrinr.g and prruj,..:ilon of coureo marorialt. ItHlnnrtual loKwrnu and 
nssitling Hilh coitrio 8rtni.ni6ir«ilon. . „„ 1 nn 

Quallflca Han* E.rarlonce ai a practitioner In Youlhaud Communliv Work nn<l ns 
a iralnai In Youth and Communliy work o' related fields plus rotovorit protoasmoni 

an .1 a cddomlc qualifies lions 

Dural Jon AppcnTmani from 1 st January. 1982 or earitar if pOlt.Ma, Inlilally lor llm 

dnraiian of the pilot course M yosrs apprns.l , 1 

Further particulars and application foim from- The Principal. YMCA National 
Collage. 842 Foraat Road. London E17 3EF. (Closing date lor applications 
Monday 27lh July. 1B81 .) THEb/ 


PAHT-TIMB and full-time lenchnre 
ronulrBd shortly In nil aublacta ol 
the Institute of Bankera Banking 
niplr.nm by private epecInllHd Co|- 
lune. imi mlnuton rrom Lotiduii 

Plriun nprly with ilctnila l»» Tltc 
Principal. Dmo-livatcr Cr.|l«u'< yt 
Banking. Klnnv H«atl .Yard. 43 
Baronujli High Si real. Southwark, 
London SE1 1NA. Tel: *01 1 403 
4866. H7 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

VISITING LONDON, tlila slimmer? 
From 29 June to 1 1 Septombor 
Middlesex Polytechnic offer* cheap 
aalf-catarlnn slnula room accaiji- 
madallan In our hall or residence at 
Wand Green, north London (20 
niliuilBR Piccadilly Cl r coal, Children 
IO years and ovar welcome. Why 
not stay for the wedding week! 
Further Information : Accommoda- 
tion Manager tror CB/SDl. Wood 
Green Hall of Residence, Mlddlosux 
Polytechnic, Station Road. London 
N336UZ. . 01-8884066 H23 


ACCOMMODATION far 2. Singles or 
Couple. North London. All 1 Still- 
(lea. Tel. 789-2113. H23 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISMENTS 
IN THE 

T.H.E.S. 


SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10.00 AM 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE PUBLICATION 


Colleges of Art 


CORNWALL 

EDLICATION COMMITTEE 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Wood lane. Falmouth. Cornwall 

TRI14RA 

Principal : T. Cross. n.F.A. 
i London 1 

Required for September. 1081 for 
ttmB.A. (Hons. I Denren Course In 


PART-TIME LECTURER GRADE 
1- PAINTING. 2 POSTS 

PART-TIME LECTURER GRADE 
I -SCULPTURE 

PART-TIME LECTURER GRADE 
I - PHOTOOR A PHY/FILM 

job descriptions and applica- 
tion forms am obtainable from the 
Principal. S.A.E. pleaao. 

These poata nvaraoe S hours 
teaching oar week for SB weeks of 
the year. It Is possible that block- 
ed time tables will be arranged and 
travelling expenses paid. Where 
convenient. Interviews to be held 
In London. 119 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Woadlane .Falmouth. Cornwall 
TR 1 1 4RA 

Principal: T. Cross. D.F.A. 
(London) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
PAINTING 

Applications are Invited from 
practising artists for (ha post of 
Principal Loci ur nr In Painting. 


This Is a teaching past, and head 
of area, which Is the largest of 


four Degree Brass which together 
moke up the Department of Fine 
Ari at 

There are currently 111 stu- 
dents on ihe Degree Course or 
which 44 specialise In Painting. 

Further details and an applica- 
tion form may ba abtuliied rrom 
the Principal to whom It should be 
returned by 24th July, 1981. 
S.A.E. please. H9 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are ■■■tiled far a 
post at Assistant Librarian In 
the University Library Unable 
from October 1st. 1BB1. Appli- 
cants should be nraduntes with 
pi olcsalonal qualifies Ilona and 
Boms yenTo" experience in a uni- 
versity or other library- The 
successful applicant will be prin- 
cipally concerned with the Uni- 
versity Library'! services In an- 


Salary will be ni appropriate 
point according to npe. qua]- 
Miration* und experience, on the 
Grad* CIA scalat £6.070- 
£12.860, 

Further pnrtlrulara may be 
obtained I mm the Serilur Aasli- 
iglairar (F.P.I. The 


Overseas continued 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS FOR 
SAUDI ARABIA 

Suitably qualified men and wompn are required lo leach 
English in two associated schools for boys and girls in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. The TEFL Degree is required of 
all candidates in addition to ihe university level degree. 

Generous terms include accommodation, leave 
passages and terminal gratuity. Salary is negotiable. 
Priority will be given to qualified married couples. 

Applications together with a comprehensive 
Curriculum Vitae including names and addresses or two, 
referees and copies of academid certificates should be 
addressed to the office of ihe Saudi Arabian 
Educational' Attache* 29 Beigrave Square. London 
SW \ , quoting reference N A/ATOJ. 

• . Interviews will be held in London and dates of 
interviews will rake place early July 1981. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 
OPENINGS 1981/1982 

An Independent Arab Uhlvofsity In (hd Israeli-Occupied Weal 
Bank Of Jordan has faculty openings for the aoederplc year 
1981/1982 |n English Department for Instiuctlon In ■ TEFL. 
'.. English is the basic language of [nsiruction and candidates 
. , sliOufd have an M-A- In TEFL/ Applied Linguistics. Starting 
annual salary. for M.A. Is 310Q JDs. current exchange rata is 
labour 1JD ■ $3.0Q.'.OptlQnal aummer leaching gxtrB, Fringe 
' bonefits include: Relocation Allowance and Transportation. AH' 
. ; applications should include resume and ba eddresaed to; ' ; 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts, j-' ; • •; k'-’ 

:i . BlrzeitVlpIversItv, •. - .... 

J 1 ' • P.O. Box 14. S lhrgit VVest Bank -t Via Israel. 1 thesi 2 


Would subscribers 


to the 


TIMES 

HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

SUPPLEMENT 


in future 
please direct 
all correspondence 
and enquiries 
to: 


Times 

Newspapers 


Supplements 
Subscription Manager 
Oakfield House 

35 Perry mount Road 

1 . 

Haywards Heath 
West Sussex RH1 6 3 DH 
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1 raw^?sT?^S I l^ RY0UNIS ’ THE SOCIALIST 
APPTTPA^oSy AN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA, INVITES 
cu^ml? ANTS TO TEACH from the beginning of 
SEPTEMBER 1981 IN THE FOLLOWING FACULTIES: 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION (EL BIEDA) IN THE FOLLOWING 

2 i Biology 8 EnSHSh ^ a SeC ° nd lan ^age LDS 5. Geography. 

3. Chemistry. J Educational planning. 

4. Mathematics 7 ’ Socio ^°gy- 

8. Audio Visual. 

Bio£ g 18 m Al ’ ablC kngUage for the Departments of English. Chemistry and 

Applications including resumes should be sent to- 

The Secretary of the Popular Committee, 
b acuity of Education, 

• University of Garyounis, 

El Bieda, 

The Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 

FACULTY OF ARTS & EDUCATION (BENGHAZI) IN THE 

FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


Department of Philosophy 

1. Comparative Religions. 

2. Philosophy of Ethics. 
Department of Communication 

1. Television Production. 

2. Radio Production. 

3. Publication Layout and Design. 

4. Documentation. 

Department of Geography 

1. Physical Geography. 

2. Cultural Geography. 

3. Surveying and Maps. 


■ *-*-< a-i. £/Ui 

Department of History & Archeology 

1. Ancient Archeology. 

2. Islamic History. 

3. Islamic Archeology. 

Department of Sociology 

1. Industrial Sociology. 

2. Sociological Theories. 

Department of French 
1. Linguistics — Native Speakers only. 

Department of English 

1. Teaching English as a second language. 
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General requirements: 

a W ***'■ “ , ™ d ° f 1 ,PPBC “‘* for **" 

Applications including resumes should be sent to: 

The Secretary of the Popular Committee, 

Faculty of Arts and Education 
University of Garyounis 
Benghazi 

The Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Basic annual salary: Professor 8640 to 9720 L.D. 

' Associate Professor 7660 to 8640 L.D. . 

, p , Assistant Professor 6840 to 7660 L.D. ; ; ’ 

Lecturer 6240 to 6843 L.D. 

Assistant Lecturer 5265 to 6237 L.D. 

0lie ° in T a T r (L- 13 -). is equivalent to approximately £1.60 or US 3.33 Dollars. Housing is 

provided by the University: additionally a furniture allowance of 2 months basic salary is 
provided for married accompanied staff: single staff will be accommodated in a furnished flat 
within the campus. 

Research and consultation opportunities are available. Funding individual research proiects 
will be considered, Details furnished upon request. The academic year begins on 1 September 
1981. Ranks and salaries commensurate with experience. On termination the staff member will 
receive a gratuity of two months salary for each completed year of service payable at the end 
of contract. 

Round trip air tickets from the place of recruitment to Benghazi are given to the staff member 
and family (up to four children under 18 year’s) at the beginning and end of contract In 
addition, a baggage allowance of up to 26% of the price of the air ticket. Leave travel tickets to 
the place of recruitment for the staff member and his family are given every year. The 
University provides free medical treatment. 
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Science today 

Never mind 
the theory, 
feel the 
reaction 



Robin McKie 

The current and fashionable view of a 
good theory is to consider it in terms of 
its boldness und imagination. Being 
correct is no longer a particular advan- 
tage, it seems, in gaining (he approba- 
tion of fellow scientists. Instead the 
ideal theory should stimulate learned 
discussion (and argument), generate 
new research and in general invigorate 
as much action ana new thinking as 
possible. 

What then should we make of the 
current antics of one of our leading 
astronomers and physicists Sir Freo 
Hoyle. Always a controversial figure, 
Sir Fred comes armed with the perfect 
credentials for a modern theorist. For 
instance, his steady-state theory of the 
universe, which views creation ns con- 
tinuous and eternal, stimulated a great 
deal of new research, led to cnticnl 
astronomical discoveries, such as (he 
manufacture of heavy elements within 
stars, and most importantly, appears to 
be quite wrong. 

This has in no way diminished his 
theoretical outpourings. His recent 
book, Ice, argues that Earth faces 
imminent threat of a new ice age which 
could be triggered by a meteor or 
comet crash and that the only solution 
is to build massive marine pumps to 
raise the cold deep waters of . our 
oceans to the surface and the sunlight 
to help heal Earth. 

Vet the resulting publicity obscured 
attention for another little Hoyle onus. 
.Space Travellers; The Bringers *of Life 
(University College Cardiff Press, 
£8.95), the latest chapter in Hoyle and 
fellow Cardiff professor Chandra 
Wickramasinghe’s continuing saga ab- 
out bugs from the stars. 

Over the past three or four years. 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe have slow- 
ly put together a theory which argues 
that Ufe did not evolve on Earth, and in 
fact permeates all our galaxy, and 
several others, in the form of simple 
bacteria that sweep through space and 


cluster round stars. As they state: 
“There is not a single fact to support 
the view that life started on earth 
whereas there are quite a number of 
facts to suggest that it did not". 

The two scientists point to the 
extreme hardiness and resistance of 
bacteria to intense X-ray radiation and 
cold. This is of little value to existence 
on Earth - but would he vital for the 
survivnl of any traveller through in- 
terstellar and mtergalactic space. 

Other evidence for their theory is 
claimed in the suspiciously rapid de- 
velopment of life on Earth (which 
therefore must have come from space, 
they deduce) and in the lack of mediev- 
al and Latin words for diseases such as 
the cotd and smallpox (which means 
they too must have come from space 
over recent centuries). 

This is the traditional Hoyle- 
Wickramasinghe line. Now they have 
added a new twist based on up-to-date 
spacecraft findings and which main- 
rains that bacterial life can be found in 
abundant quantities throughout our 
own solar system. 

For instance they believe “the ochre . 
red and brown belts and spots of 
Jupiter can be identified with sulphur 
and iron bacteria". Similarly the re- 
cently discovered braided rings of 
Saturn could be caused by tiny icy 
satellites melting, spewing out jets of 
micro-organisms. 

On Uranus and Neptune, the au- 
thors argue that the natural explana- 
tion for the large quantities of methane 


is that bacteria have been active in 
reducing the carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide there. Even the clouds 
of sulphuric ncid that cover our nearest 
planetary neighbour Venus can be seen 
as being caused by bacteria, say Hoyle 
and Wickramasinghe. 

Only Mars is given scant attention - 
which is rather suspicious given that it 
is the one planet about which we know 
a great deal, Following the Viking 
landings which revealed no direct evi- 
dence for any life there. 

If Hoyle and Wickramasinghe had 
published these views in full five years 
ago. it is hard to estimate how incredu- 
lous would have been the reception. 
Now it seems the scientific world is 
rather resigned to (heir views. Bold- 
ness and imagination they certainly 
have, but one must really ask if these 
criteria are as sufficient as some have 
supposed. 


Fiod Hoyle 

Chandra Wickramasinghe 


The Bringers of Life 

rr 
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On the face of it. extending and 
improving in-service education and 
[ruining for teachers ought to have 
priority claim on the time and attent ion 
of professionals and public. We are 
talking, after all. about one of the 
largest occupations in society, at a time 
when everyone seems agreed that the 
quality of teaching is critical for en- 
hancing educational outcomes, for 
achieving equality, fostering multi- 
racial harmony, adapting successfully 
I to technical change, to new life styles 
and to u re formed work ethic. No good 
relying on newcomers to the class 
room. There will too few of them in 
the years ahead to make much differ- 
ence. It is the people already in post 
with whom we have to work. 

Why, then, is so much that is said 
and written about in-service educa- 
tion (INSET to the cogniscenti), so 
stale and unconvincing? 

One reason is the disenchantment 
that sets in when rhetoric and reality 
remain far apart. For a decade minis- 
ters, administrators, inspectors, uni- 
ons, all and sundry, have united on the 
importance and value of INSET. More 
secondment and sabbaticals for serving 
teachers. Different forms of staff de- 
velopment, based on the school as a 
teaching unit. Teacher-run centres. 
Group interaction rather than tradi- 
tional courses and conferences. A 

C er staff development role for the 
. Job-embedded, job-focussed, 
school-based training. All have 
attracted attention from conference 
speakers, research teams and official 
committees. 

To assert the value of something so 
self-evidently good, initially generates 
enthusiastic agreement. Even after 
much repetition it can still produce 
assenting nods. When it becomes ob- 
vious that for all the talk, nothing much 
is happening on the ground, keeping 
on about it merely provokes yawns. 

Admittedly, the complex, puzzling 
and in many ways brightening world or 
the 1980s is not conducive to claims 
made by educators on the public purse 
in pursuit of their own professional 
improvement. When the future looks 
bright, when the values of youth and 
maturity are more or less consistent, 
when credentials pay, when there is a 
feeling abroad that with a little more 
knowledge and effort, it might be 


Sunday 

Sil in the Borghese Gardens boning up 
on the administrative structure of’tW- 
Inti university libraries. Contemplate, 
the emergence ot the burochiid as tour 
wheeled go-carts arc furiously pedalled 
round and round the perimeter of the 
pond by Roman small-fry. Uqisex 
jeans und hair styles.- It might be a 
scene in any park in Britain. 

Monday 

Visit two libraries in the University 
of Rome and slurl to appreciate the 
difference between those that are sta- 
rtle and those that are not. In short, it is 
the difference between responsibility 
to one government department and 
another. On paper, the university has 
140,000 students, or about half the 
total university student population of 
the United Kingdom. Consecutive 


translation of lecture given at Blblfo- 
tern Nazfonalc goes well; thanks to 
splendid Scottish translator. 

Tuesday .. ! 

Rather token aback by tho extent of 
damage caused in -fh? recent earth- 
quakes, Shown rooms in the Biblioteca . 
Nazionaie closed because of cracks and 
floor subsidence but it’s businesi iis 
usual in most of the library. Situated id 
the former royal palace or the Bourbon 
Kings of Naples, there is a breath- 
taking view from the . director’s office 1 
across the bay to Vesuvius., 

Wednesday •' 

The Faculty of Laws Library is being 
used for examinations because of earth- 
quake damage to other rooms. No 
serried ranks of separate desks each 
with its candidate scribbling away but a 


Why INSET 
was hampered 
from the 
outset 



possible to achieve many of our social, 
political and personal objectives, then 
schools and colleges and universities 
look like places of hope and promise, 
and expenditure on teachers a worth- 
while investment. 

, The sense of political and economic 
despair that now pervades many areas 
of British culture makes it difficult to 
maintain a positive stance towards the 
future. For the catastrophists amongst 
us August 6 1945 yielded the means to 
our destruction. It is merely a matter of 
time before these means are so em- 
ployed. 

For the evolutionary determinists, 
time may not yet be running out, but 
there is little we can do to alter the way 
things are going. Our skill with compu- 
ters avails us nothing in relation to our 
own biological programming. 

For those- Who espouse alternative 
paradigms, existing institutions merely 
block our sight-lines. Such hope as 
there is rests on the possibility of 
revolutionary change. 

throng of resigned looking students 
waiting to be called up to the platform 
to answer the questions put by some six 
or seven professors. It looks a bit like 
some advice clinic with counsellors 
giving consultation. 

Thursday ■■ : }%.■» . r '- 

Florence has. a concentration of 
libraries. See the library of the faculty 
of letters, the largest in the university 
the library of the faculty of laws and the 
Ubrary of the Institute of Education 
and talk with their librarians. There is 
more evidence of stirrings in computer 
applications to library operations in 
TWanylhan L have sb far met else- 
where. , 

Friday ’"'-! 

n *^ d ay witha I Visit to iiie library 
of [he European University Institute 
and a meeting wjth former wlleagues! 
Hold a sent nar op university libraries 

SSSkS ! ^ rar y coordination in the 
United Kingdom^ with some of its 

SSded^ 81 W- r - N6 ' Viator 

Saturday ' ! : v / i- 

• Even in toe small hoars the pentra bf 




William Taylor 

For none of these groups does the 
improvement of existing educational 
practices offer very much. For those 
without a theory or an ideology, who 
are merely puzzled, bemused and 
uncertain in the face of the complexity 
of persona! and social issues »that 
confront them, it is easy to turn on the 
schools for having failed to provide the 
knowledge and understanding needed 
to overcome their problems. That 
which once offered so much is seen as 
productive of little. 

What applies to relations between 
educators and the public also holds for 
relations within the profession. Those 
who campaign for more und better 
INSET are not always identified as 
possessing the kinds of knowledge and 
expertise that confer a legitimate claim 
to authority. In medicine, the junior 
hospital doctor and the GP have a guild 
respect for the specialist, the skilled 
surgeon, the chemist who undertakes 
research on the drugs they use, and for 
n whole host of experts on whose 
knowledge the success of their own 
practice ultimately depends. The same 
is probably true of relations between 
High Street solicitors and luminaries of 
the legal profession. Unsurpringly, 
however, given the uncertain know- 
ledge-base of teaching, its context 
bound and value-saturated character, 
many classroom teachers do not readi- 
ly recognize or respect the claims of 
educational specialists to offer n 
rationale for their practice and to pass 
judgments on its quality and outcomes. 

This does less -than justice to the 
enthusiasm for improvement displuyed 
by many teachers, and to the high 
proportion of education lecturers who 
do, despite the refugee-from-thc- 
ciassroom stereotype, regularly work 
with children in schools. Yet despite 
the excellence of much of wlwt is being 
done, overall levels of INSET parti- 
cipation remnin low. 

Ten years ago we agreed that ill any 
one time at least 3 per cent of touchers 
should be on release for in-service 
refreshment, rising as soon as possible 

Florence is noisy. Car horns, mopeds, 
banging doors, dust carts and loud 
voices. Sleep does not come easily. But 
■up in good time to pay an early visit to 
the exhibition of the two marvellous 
bronze figures recovered from the sen 
off .Calapria. Crowded out. Whizz 
round (he Phil Palace and the Uffizi 
before getting train to Venice. 

Sunday 

Day off in Venice. 

Monday 

The university occupies the Ca Fos-. 
can on the. Grand Canal and the 
University library close by also fronts 
the canal. Internally the library build- 
ing has been well adapted and mod- 
ernized, externally its facade has been 
preserved. Water laps at the canal 
entrance- to one of the library store 
areas mid disturbance to readers using 
toe reading room is most likely to come 
, from hooting vnporeiti. 

Tuesday. 

1 U.Y i ? U ^ Marcia na in the morning 
. for Milan in the afternoon. 

i rain appears modern and streamlined 
..yet has a strangely 1930-ish cast about 
it. Seats are rather upright and win- 


HKH EDUCATION SUPPLEM ENT ^ 

to 5 percent By 1978-79 the^T! 
crept up to 1.48 percent 

In the present climate, winninow ' 
ticnl and public support for X 
ctlurt and expenditure is notS 
he easy. l\i do so may requR 
liuliL'ii] thinking like the introdS 
of a two year PGCE with a £ 
based internship component. ty*. 
development of networks of 
Mimal formation in which tS 
themselves play a more significant r 
ban at present. In the meantime, & 
tusk ot those concerned with 
mg interest and response amongpra* 
boners is about to he made even E 
by spin-offs from other policy ded. 
sums. ' 

• It seems likely that the numbed 
students in pre-service teacher etk* 
lion will he reduced over the nextfn 

years, i nl ini ly by a sharp chop in PGCE 

(the only wav to reduce the output i 
the short run) and over a longer paid 
by cutting BEd targets. Tfa peodi 
who leach PGCE and BEd stud®, 
often also run awar bearing and a&J 
award hearing INSET programs 
Fewer lecturers on pre-service coins 
menu fewer resources for in-seniK- 
unless, that is, the money 'saved'ta 
somehow be kept within the system. a 
institutions can maintain eniolrwc 
by means of a larger number oJloa 
authority secondments. Both arc j& : 
sible. Neither seems likely. 

Second, the UUC has given uonw 
ties virement between rail and pr 
time numbers, thus responding toft' 
call that part-timers be fully recopa 
for grant. But the unit of resomcet 
each student is made up of grant |h: 
fees, the latter beine collected c' 
retained by individual institutiml 
part-timers count as half for gc 
purposes, they will also, unless m 
dized from other sources, needtois 1 
half fees. At the moment, vs 
places charge much less. Uniwis 1 
currently provide most of the i*c. 
bearing advanced work, especial' 
such areas as the education of cbm' 
with special needs and in currioiJ 
subjects. Whnl will be the effect e; 
enrolments of asking l.e.a.stopaK 
much increased fees for the 
they support, or requiring thufi' 
substantial proportion of leadxnrt 
pay their own way dig deeper in b 
pockets? Pcrhups DES will fa- 
money in the block grant. Petty 1 
UGC will recommend a speeft. 
pensation for teachers - and ejri 
with funds. Both are possible. 
.seems likely. 

Reducing teacher unerop-typf’T 
putting part-time numbers and few . 
oil n sounder basis, are both Inis', 
aims. In achieving them, 
tends to reduce opportunities W<»! 
touchers to engage in updatrai®. 
improving their knowledge iWd®*: 
no-one wants to diminish tlw |P*?| 
ily of education winning 
public regard and political 
ui UaHS*! 
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Debatable 

anonymity 

Sir, - I was appalled when I read the 
article bv Lord Ken net entitled 
Braying from the gallery (June 12). Not 
because of the tale it told but because 
you permitted him , by approving of the 
anonymity of the umveisity m his 
article, to implicate the entire student 
population in the conduct outlined. 

The facts will make my point. The 
university was Glasgow where the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Keeping track of graduates I Diploma disease 

Sir, -Your report on the new wliiinn ^ h.; ■■ • , Sir.-Mr Stanford Aston is right ahout 

M'/uw Graduates Do (June 19) make! unl^l 7 of ihe ln ? ,ie dipUmiM disease f7WEV, fc June 26) 

gloomy reading, particularly in its into iJ'iChinK SnTCh ? P !> r , l i' L ’ nl) ' vcm . b . m " B« sway if die British 


auuuYimijr win veiny m ms . * bych more depressing is the posts such spread unci cried 

article, to implicate the entire student "formation gap on this subject Whilst tisino firm ■ f ?" ,K,vcr ' P^cept and persuasion to convince 

population in the conduct outlined. I. would not pretend to be able to nHnHnanr^ f rilVC n ^ lslam 1,1 “ 'imversities and other institutions over- 

the facts will make my point. The Pinpoint the possible limitations of the ec -cfoll nShhE, I? In , n .° ns 5 cas lh “ the possession of a PhD is 

university was Glasgow where the statistics collected. I have n suspicion tSncJ innrnniur h M d Joilrnal - frequently irrelevant to their require- 
students have retained their own hat centrally compiled information of sentafive J fo r Travel , re ^ _ mcn 1 l5 °‘ 8 . teaclic r Sometimes it 

idiosyncratic identity throughout the his type is frequently associated with a trative aJiMnn n! .h. g o > ^n min ! S ' ^ nrks ' y * nc,imtt il ‘lousn’l. But wc 
past 10 years. They are typical of no low response rate or else is based on a . 5*“'“ have nm had “ ll the help wc should 

one but themselves. A major part of v ery restricted questionnaire. cal aeoncv ri ll . ? f J ’ n ' ' iaV< i c . x Pected from (lie British 

that identity is their debates which . Nearly all polytechnic humanities in cJSSE.EST 5 C “ l ‘ u,lve academic profession. If more univer- 

have often been the subject of public departments are able to give precise The wwRSi clc - sity teachers travelling abroad were 
comment. The BBC made a futile » n format ion on the careers of their from Whin /L«, J lh n ln ' Urmil11011 r or *i P ,,sit 'vc m ihe view thill Mr 
attempt to televise some Glasgow graduates, the time of the year when sented in vaurMhSnLri^. ^ as P7" ^^Jord Aston expounds, then there 
debates several years ago but the tf, ey obtained their posts and, fre- feed nooular t m, ? h i ^ SOI T ,e aI| eviaiion in the 

liphnuimir was such that rh*>v hnw QUentlv. their suhcemi popular misconceptions on the | malady. But what has been hannenin* 


have often been the subject of public departments are able to give precise Th,- wtw r S??uS° , lL C ^ , r Clc ' s,,y leacher s travelling abroad were 
comment. The BBC made a futile '"formation on the careers of their from Whin n lnf ° rr,lil11011 P 011 * P l ,’ sitivy m toe view that Mr 

attempt to televise some Glasgow graduates, the time of the year when sented in vourV/ttr^nHc' ^ i pr i C ' Aston expounds, t lien there 

debates several years ago but the th ey obtained their posts and. fre- feed nooular iSS ° n ¥ m, ? h i ^ some a,,evinlion in the 
behaviour was such that they have quently. their subsequent posts. These subiect but can ° n the ■ l dy ‘ , But *(*“* has been happening 

never returned. After the installation details are required by Ue CNAA J ^beHef h^ X l£2?S7 C,Mlr ‘f m . the .! a sl IU-15 years in brilisfi 

of Reginald Bosanquet earlier this year when the degrees are submitted for manpower Dlanninc^ i, SLZw'h* un,v f rH,lie f M ore and more appnint- 

a debate was held during which' the re-approval. ™ / SSS .1 . be u° f menls ™ dc on tl,c ,,asis ^ doctoral 

same gallery mentioned by Lord Perhaps I could give a particular development and ewbi!l!S!f 6 ,hC r f sc . arcl1 - niorc and more overseas 
Kennet was instrumental in having the example from Kingston Polytechnic 1 lion about the ninviffifilS?*' i tl S en ? adnill, 5 d !o d octorul degrees, 
“left-wing" president of Strathclyde f which I have no reason to believe to be students to ente P r ?l p ..mS yCar , V| hc l , , [ ) i oina dlsei,se - '‘ r,cr n11 - a si S n 
University shouted down. anyway different from other market i ‘■' m P lo ytycnt of health? 

The gallery at Glasgow University polytechnic humanities departments), seek their fire! posts it whnt pT 

are expert in the art of mimickery. ccomnle ted our inq uiry mto the first the vear tliev niunm'iimn* ni i in J.° f \ „ . 

They can not only imitate particular P os t s °t the 1979 BA modern arts all on^ their suhscaucn «t bl i w f^' ad nf C TOP c • Lomniiltce for 
speakers but regularly adopt which graduates on the I February 1980. to' determine the ^n' " r d 7 Jjjjcrnjttonul I to-operation in Higher 
ever political stance is most likely to Replies were obtained from 61 out of mobility degree of job Education, the British Council. 

exploit the weaknesses of the speaker. « former students (96 per cent). No One thine is certain- — 

Lord kennet says H was clear that the ^dent was registered unemployed, graduates are aduntible Sni- S Pnld nnmEi.i-r 

gallery belonged to the extreme left though four (six percent) were still in young people of^ proven inwES COnifort 

and that this was obvious. Nothing is ^satisfactory temporary posts. In and can look afteMlieniselv^ on ^ S' r . - On rending the article (TffliS 

obvious in Glasgow. I have seen them addition three married women (four employment market at least as well ,u . ne 121 011 Tf,e sadoh^v j>role.\sur 

make Attila the Hun look like a P er .{ 5 cnl > ^ ere looking after young as anv of their peers At a time of iv ,n came fn f rom ,hc ‘‘oW. I was 

member of the Social Democratic families and were not yet ready to take recession their very ndaptabi lit v to a re, nindcd of a colleague who, infun- 

Pa a ... t . dnl ”? 1 S: e P ° S V The £ etaile . d break ' varic| y of employment ^ SS tons hai ^ by b “reaucratic /clays in u certain 

Which brings me to my next point. down of the replies shows how the proved to be a major advance ' Eastern Euri, P i:nn country, would al- ■ 
the Social Democratic Party. Lord non-*'ocational course can open up a h ways niake a point or cL-tuiling the 

kennet did not just attend the debate. Wld e variety of possible careers to Yours faithfully incidents i real and supposed ) very fully 

he was actually a speaker on behalf of graduates who are prepared to persist C. H. COBB ' a,,d slowly in his international tcle- 


cver political stance is most likely to Replies were obtained from 61 out of mobility * J 

exploit the weaknesses of the speaker. “ ' ormc r students (96 per cent). No One thine is certain- 
Lord kennet says it was clear that the ^udent was registered unemployed, graduates are aduntible S 

gallerv belonged to the extreme left although four (sfx percent) werestfll in C people oCr^en inSnce 
and that this was obvious. Nothing is unsatisfactory temporary posts. In and can look afteMhemse Ses o^ 
obvious m Glasgow. I have seen them addition, three married women (four employment market at least' wpII 
make At.ila £ Hu. look like a P« anil were looking after young as in/ of thdr pcers A , me 

St ° f ‘ he S0C "" DCmPCraliC ittll&SS!; .recession,, heir vc P ry ndaptalt.Hty to 


% me K>. my neat point. 2 

e Social Democratic Partv. Lord non^ -*'ocational course can oocn ud a J ntn SC. 


iicai. puiui, me provea to De a ma or advantace 

the Social Democratic Party. Lord n ?n- 'ocational course can open up a J ntn SC- 

Kennet did not just attend the debate. Wld 5 va "ely of possible careers to Yours faithfully 

he was actually a speaker on behalf of graduates who are prepared to persist C. H. COBB 

that party. The motion before the '» their search for a job. It also disposes Head of school of arts and lansiuaues 

house, which he also omitted to ofold myths about humanities students Kingston Polytechnic 8 8 ‘ 

mention wntmunhle ^ > wjiwiihu. 
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mention, was “That this house believes 
the Social Democrats have nothing to 
otter Scotland". Lord Kennet can 
hardly be descibed as a neutral 


V - - — . — UJ a lltuuni 

observer. He did. however, note that 

all sides in the debate were howled nt. Training nlflfpmntc 
but could not discern the reason fof iram,n gP ,ac ementS 


SfflsfaiassMt? f - - " nd 1 — assess 

EaBerv arnl miSf °f ,L hing w j 1,ch t[ie ? ie amc ' e b y Ngaio. Crequer ( THES resources to make it possible for us to f™- for tbe ,T ™y °V hls 

£ uS? lhC S ! ud f nt 5 at Iane 19 ^’ on « industrial training satisfy the demands from industry for ^ l !7 e , r l , VIS,led ' ■' 

f 8 " 001 ^Md is placements for students. The figures sludentsstudyingproductioneneineer- th c Kiev puhljc hbrary and [ 


, A *v KA on ]*,,, „ — UK me arutie oy ivgaio. l_requer ( /rtti 

with fluids. Both are possible. Nty g jery and many of the students at June 19), on the industrial training 

.seems likely. S s «°^ Univer s«y cannot stand is placements for students. The figures 
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C. H. COBB ' a,, d slowly in his international tele- 

Head of school of arts and lanauaEcs P , lie L ' onvc niarions with his wife. This 
Kingston Polvtcchnic. ' l,ad il .! ,111 B IL ‘ effect, il appears, as the 

offending official always seemed to 
vanish from the scene and administra- 

five delays would henceforth cease. I 

do not know exactly when I was last in 
Kiev but, following your corrcspon- 
course students. dent s revelations, il is possible that 

The problem faciue inv own demn- l om , c ? ffici ‘ d have tound himselt 
ment is that of insufficient staff and 

resources to make it possible for us to s . d f f hl' f „ ,!P ,ro W ° f tl, i s 
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Union View 

Unhappy 
before the 
event 

It’s odd writing this before the two 
most important events in my calendar - 
the university clerical and related 
staffs’ pay talks and the announcement 
of the UGC recurrent grant for next 
year have taken place. Yet you are 
reading it after they have happened. 

I know that the outcome of both will 
be had - the pay offer will be small and 
the cuts will he large. There is little 
room for manoeuvre for non-te aching 
staff in universities. True they are not 
weighed down by die ultimate 
responsibility of implementing the 
Government cuts as vice-chancellors 
are. But neither are they likely to find 
alternative employment or additional 
perks such as chairing independent 
ratlin stations or advising tobacco firms 
as vice-chancellors do. 

On puy. clerical and related staffs 
have rejected outright an offer (to take 
effect from July 1 ) of between O and £9 
per week (average fi*n) which in cash 
terms represents an increase of 
between £156 and £468 a vear. As the 
vast majority of clerical', secretarial 
ami library staff in universities cam no 
more thun £4,5(11) a year this offer 
represented the grand sum of £2811 a 
year for most. No improvements m 
conditions of service were offered. 
When one of the trade union 
negotiators mentioned dial some of his 
university clerical stuff were on Family 
r neon ic Supplement it was dear that a 
substantial 11 umber of the employer's 
side did not even know wlint il was! 

On cuts and closures, worried 
academics talk about the division dial 
will be caused by the policy of 
selectivity when for' some die chasms 
have always existed. In the universities 
71,000 non-teaching staff do not have 
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have never noticed in tout city any men 
with trilby hats or belted raincoats 
sitting behind me on the tram - oilier 
than, that is, your own good correspon- 
dent: David le Carre Walker. I pre- 


dents in production engineering will Uttna lc tarre Walker ‘ 1 P rc ' 

become more difficult in the future yours sincerely 
remains to be seen, but judging from DAVID LANF 
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favoured, and was firmly recom- B 

mended in the recent Finniston Re- — 


Yours sincerely, 

R. W. NEW, 

Department of Production Technolo- 


Styilsh point 

Sir, - As a former pupif of J. L. Austin, 

I must apologize to his shade, and to i 
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5C0lt,sl i chairman elect, NUS. 
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uv Bmnpl “ Technolo- I must apologize to his shade, and to 

gy, Brunei University. Ernest Gellner, for attributing the 

latter’s pithy and perceptive remark 

about Ryle (“the O. Henry of philos- 

- : ophy”) to the former. What Austin 

actually said was “The style is Ryle", 
confess to being a little hurt by the leaving us to draw our own conclu-i 
suggestion that there is something sions. 

old-fashioned in our approach. We “Manly” is an archaism for the kind ' 
wish to reassure your readers that at of prose that I fear is no longer i 

thp PPnfra nf m,r matknJ n U... _ n.rnll.kU I. . I .f. I |-. 


security of tenure, decent pay oreven a 
nutional index-linked pension scheme. 

When the non-leaching staff unions 
heard from the newspapers that 7.000 
redundancies were being talked about 
toeyprotested to the chairman of the 
UGC and raised the issue with the 
chairman of the Commons Select 
Committee, Christopher Price, who 
Immediately wrote to Edward Parkes 
asking what was happening. The 
response was interesting because it 
seemed to draw back from the policy of 
interventionism to the old “autonomy 
of individual universities to spend the 
taxpayers' money as they choose” 
-argument. The campus trade unions 
have criticised the role of the UGC in 
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Manpower planning 


We try to pursue our scientific 
inquiries In the spirit of Hamlet's 
admired friend, Horatio, prepared 


the centre of our methodology is a available to (he professional philos- 
sophisticated synthethis of astrological opher. That was the joke. I can’t 
determinism, . psychometric phe- believe (my luck) that anyone could 
nomenofogy and applied factor analy- misunderstand 4. 
sis, details of which will appear, when ‘ Anyone who thinks th at Grice ’s later 
our programme is completed, in Afew style, or Austin's, are in any way or al 
Scientist. any distance a consequence of n search 

Meanwhile you may be interested to for status, self-assurance, credibility 
hear that we ve won something this and a claim for resources strikes me as 
week as well! being what philosophers might call in 

...... toeir jargon, ti very naive realist. 1 

Yours faithfully, Yours faithfully, 1 

M. J. RUSSELL and M. BLOOMER, C. J. RADFORD, 1 


Yours faithfully, 

M. J. RUSSELLand M. BLOOMER, 


C. J. RADF( 


Exeter ° f ■ uc<ll,on, Luke's Keynes College, Kent University. 
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Manpower planning upon a fore- knowledge of, und acqul- 

. • escenco in, the. UGC cuts at present 

Sir, - Following from your front page j n ute post? If so, why does Professor 
report (June 19) on the Jones Report Jones not say so? If not. whv is he 
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report (June 19) on the Jones Report Jones not say so? If not, why is he 
on manpower planning in the mathr- publishing it at the present lime of 
ematicaf sciences, may! through your great danger for the universities - and 
columns first of all ask Professor Jones what ' 


Wrong priority 

Sir, - Could someone please explain to 
an expatriate who is spending a period 
of leave in Britain just what has 
happened to (he sense of priorities in 
British universities? I rend ( THES, J 


»■» ■ * — i 7iL .ii . . -* what further drastic “solutions" has he —<• — r — — •'•j ™wn)w, n imu a 

military government. *- letters for nuhiTZ ", — 7, toclarifythe status of his report? instore when htdoes take into acconnt water sports centre. If it caitnot afford 
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lony v i- as short ° ymor l l b*g- They should be been considered in detail by the math- the latter, 

1 •• side nfth P 0ssl ble and written on one emqtical sciences sub-committee of the Yours, Ypurs sincerely , 

— -ffZ&P rLhfF aper ' The editor reserves UGC, and If 50 does the committee RON SHAW, PETER PERRY, 

Th* author is librarian of W p « e to cut or amend them if agree with all of its recommendations? Senior Lecturer in Applied Mathema- Reader in Geography, University of 

College London ' ' Are its recommendations based m part tics, University of Hull. Canterbury, N,2. J 


June 26) that Lzieds University intends , 
to close n prestigious research labora-l 
lory and possiblv’ to convert it into a 
ire. If it caitnot afford 


water sports ccnirc. If it caitnot afford 
the former, it certainly cannot afford 
the latter, 

Ypurs sincerely, 

PETER PERRY, 


‘ promulgating cuts and have, in turn, 
. been at lacked for using the wild 
1 language of over-reaction. Happen it's 
true. But those who earned out 
' executions in the past tended to be 
hired hands who were sub-contracted 
j; to carry out the decisions of others. 
Perhaps Edward Parkes is not so much 
a Robespierre as a Pierrepoint. 

You won’t be surprised to hear that 
non-teaching staff unions are not 
offering their members jobs for the 
axe. Our pay arid pensions have 
already been sacrificed on our behalf. 

Leaflets are being handed out by 
Nalgo members at graduation 
ceremonies to warn proud parents that 

f any younger children they might have 
will prohably not get into university 
when their time comes. Those that are 
lycky enough to get in during the late 
‘lyflfts will find that the only thing to 
liuve developed in universities is 
elitism. Die contrast between tout and 
the hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed young people there are 
and will be makes Monei E seem a 
million miles away. Not that this 
government would have touched 
Model E with a barge Dole. 

So we may know our fate on puy and 
cuts by the time tills comes out or we 
may still be looking through a glass 
darkly with the likelihood of industrial 
action on both fronts. 

Rita Donaghy 

77ie author is chairman of Nalgo s 
National Universities Committee and 
Cftainnm of the trade unions side of the 
Universities Commiltee for Non- 
Teachuig Staffs. 




